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A CRITICAL 


COMMENTARY, &c. 


J^FFORF we examine the contents of this 
remarkable letter to Mr. Walpole, it will be 
necessary to consider some circumstances re¬ 
lative to the occasion on which it was written, 
the time when, and the reason why it was pub¬ 
lished. 

Archbishop Seeker, being himself a very 
sincere convert from the religious errors in 
which lie had been educated in the early part 
of his life, and zealously attached to that sys¬ 
tem which he afterwards embraced, appears, 
by many tokens, to have been solicitous to 
convince those whom he had left, of their dan¬ 
gerous delusions, and to bring as many of 
them as he could influence, over to the church 
in which he himself had found so much satis¬ 
fied ion. 

With these sentiments, and in this attach¬ 
ment to them, it is not at all surprising, that 
his grace should be deeply enamoured of this 
project of establishing bishops in our American 
colonies. By some intimations in his sermon 
preached before The Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel in foreign Parts, February 
20, 1741, it appears, that the accomplishment 
of it had early taken possession of his grace’s 
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affections; and from the tenor of his conduit 
and conversation from that time to the hour of 
his death, we may safely conclude, Mr. Wal¬ 
pole’s letter must have been a precious morsel 
to him, as it gave him an opportunity of figur¬ 
ing on his favourite subject before a minister 
of state. 

Mr. Walpole's letter, we are informed by 
an advertisement prefixed to the bishop’s, was 
written in the year 1750, to the late Dr. Sher¬ 
lock then bishop of London. It does not ap¬ 
pear that bishop Sherlock gave any answer to it, 
either by word or writing. Bishop Seeker in¬ 
deed supposes “ that if my lord of London 
‘ ‘ had ever conversed with Air. Walpole on the 
“ subject, since he received Mr. Walpole’s let- 
“ ter, he had doubtless said every thing mate- 
“ rial by way of reply;” yet nothing of this 
sort appears, and as nothing in writing by way 
of answer from Dr. Sherlock to Mr. Walpole 
was known to Dr. Seeker*, the more probable 
supposition is, that bishop Sherlock, con¬ 
vinced by Mr. Walpole’s letter of the danger, 
the folly, or at least of the inexpedience of the 
project, made no reply at all. 

But the moment it is communicated to Dr. 
Seeker, he eagerly seizes the opportunity, and 
attempts to answer the statesman’s objections ; 
very little, one would think, to that gentle¬ 
man’s satisfaction, who from the beginning of 
the year 1751, to the day of his death, seems 
to have let this letter lie quietly by him, as 
other schemes might do with other ministers of 
state, who should be in no disposition to be 

* See his Letter, p, t. 
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amused with the visionary proposals of weak or 
designing projectors. 

But since his grace’s executors, in com¬ 
pliance with his fiat of May 25, 1759, have 
thought fit to revive this letter, may we not 
ask, what is become of Mr. Walpole's letter to 
bishop Sherlock? That Dr. Seeker, and con¬ 
sequently his executors, had it in their power 
to publish Mr. Walpole’s letter, is very pro¬ 
bable. If.any circumstances made it either im¬ 
practicable or improper to publish that letter, 
candor and common justice required, that this 
answer to it should have been suppressed for the 
same length of time. If the public had any 
claim upon archbishop Seeker for his senti¬ 
ments concerning amcrican bishops, they had 
likewise a right to the whole process which 
drew those sentiments from him, Mr, Wal¬ 
pole's letter might have objections in it, which 
archbishop Seeker did not think proper to 
touch, and his grace could not be uninformed, 
that to publish answers to treatises, which they 
who should judge between the parties have no 
possible means of consulting, has always Heen 
a standing and a very reasonable prejudice 
against the fairness and impartiality of the an¬ 
swerers. 

As Mr. Walpole’s letter is thus withheld, we 
can only conjecture, that it might be occasion¬ 
ed by some previous conversation between him¬ 
self and the bishop of London, concerning 
bishops in America. Jt is very unlikely Mr. 
Walpole should begin the subjeCt. Ministers 
of state were then said to be particularly cau¬ 
tious of giving offence to the colonists, and : 
these, they could not but know, had no predi- 
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lr&ion for episcopacy. The colonists on theotlier 
hand, who were members of the churchofEng-. 
land, were more especially within the bishop of 
London’s episcopal department. It was there¬ 
fore natural enough for his Lordship to propose 
an improvement of their religious condition. 
It was his peculiar business to remove, as far 
as he could, all obstacles to it, and consequent¬ 
ly to answer Mr. Walpole’s letter. lie did not 
answer it. He plainly thought it unnecessary. 

How then came this province to he turned 
over to the bishop of Oxford ? If we look no 
farther than the advertisement before the 
pamphlet, there is some appearance of a reason 
for it. We are there informed, that Mr. 
Walpole’s letter was communicated to bishop 
Seeker, by the bishop of London : and hence 
it might seem, that the Bishop of London, hav¬ 
ing cither less leisure, or less ability, left. Mr. 
Walpole in the hands of his brother of Oxford. 
But in the very first page of this answer, bishop 
Seeker says, Mr. Walpole's letter was commu¬ 
nicated to him by Mr. Walpole himself; nor 
does lie seem to know any thing at all of the 
bishop of London's sentiments on the subject, 
of that letter. It may therefore be surmised, 
that bishop Seeker was set to work merely by 
his own alacrity in so good a cause. . 

There is little doubt but the editors of this 
letter think themselves well justified in execu¬ 
ting his grace’s order for printing it after his 
death, as well as in taking an early opportunity 
to do it: and yet, might they not have had a 
reasonable apology for demurring to that order 
at this particular Juncture, when any attempt 
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at religious innovations in our colonics, seems 
to be highly unseasonable? 

At the 15th page of this letter, his grace 
moves a question, “whether the appointment 
“ of bishops in the colonies, would not stir up* 
“ dangerous uneasinesses abroad or at home?” 

There is 1 think little doubt but that these 
uneasinesses had been represented to bishop 
Sherlock, by Mr. Walpole (who had A ery good 
opportunities of knowing) as the inevitable 
consequences of such an appointment. 

But whatever of this kind might then be ap¬ 
prehended, archbishop Seeker lived to see un¬ 
easinesses in the colonies of a very different na¬ 
ture from any that were dreamt of eighteen 
years ago: such indeed as might have sug¬ 
gested to him, that nothing could be more un¬ 
seasonable, than the trying his favourite expe¬ 
riment at a time when every wise and good man, 
and every well-wisher to the peace and prospe¬ 
rity of his Majesty’s government, saw how ne¬ 
cessary it was to avoid all occasions of irritating 
the british colonies of America. His grace's 
arguments, in answer to the question above- 
mentioned, whatever weight they might have 
in ] 751, or even in 175.9, are lighter than vanity 
itself, when applied to the state of things in 
17 f>H: and whoever peruses a tenth part of 
t he pamphlets which have appeared, during the 
late altercations on colony-subjedls, will easily 
perceive, that the publication of such a letter 
as tins, in the midst of these jarrings, would he 
adding fuel to the flame. And yet the written 
order for the printing of it had laid by his 
grace, as appears, from 1759 to the time of his 
death, without one reflection of the very ill 
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effefls it might have when he was gone,: and 
could his executors think of doing any honour 
to his grace’s prudence, his charity, or his mo¬ 
deration, by exposing to the public his grace’s 
earnestness for advancing .his project, at the 
hazard of so much confusion as must have at¬ 
tended any attempt to execute it at that time? 

Perhaps it may be said, that as our colony- 
disputes did not commence till some years after 
17 59, his grace, through the importance and 
multiplicity of other affairs, might forget he 
had made an order for printing this piece after 
bis death; but this I think will hardly be al¬ 
lowed by those who consider, what daily oc¬ 
curred in the news papers, concerning the pro¬ 
ject of episcopizing America; or if it might be 
supposed that these were below his grace’s 
notice, the existence of such an order could 
not possibly escape his memory during his 
grace’s controversy with Dr. Mayhcw, in which 
some of the same topics are exhibited on the 
part of his grace, that we find in this letter to 
Mr. Walpole; and as the subject has been kept 
in public view, more or less, to this very time, 
there cannot be the least doubt but the arch¬ 
bishop was conscious of this order, as long as 
he was conscious of any thing. 

However, since this letter must be published, 
it was not unAviscly done to postpone it till 
after his grace's decease. How aptly soever 
the contents of it might have come in aid of 
his grace’s other arguments for american epis¬ 
copacy, he saAV no doubt the additional impu¬ 
tations.it must have brought him under, from 
his petulant refle6tions upon our domestic dis¬ 
senters, not to mention the danger of a more 
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mortifying reproof for throwing a bone of con-* 
tention when and where the parties concerned 
were sufficiently exasperated without it. 

What shall we say for his grace on this oc¬ 
casion ? Shall we offer the apology that one of* 
his admirers hath suggested for his intermed¬ 
dling in the expulsion of the Oxford students? 
•vis. “ A body labouring under great inlirmi- 
‘ ‘ ties, and a mind perhaps sympathising with 
“ it, and his not possessing in their full vigour 
“ those great faculties, for •which he was once 
“ so eminently distinguished.*” 

But if this apology for his grace is accepted, 
what must be said for the editors of the letter 
in question? Must not these infirmities of 
body and mind have been more familiarly 
known to them, than to others who had no par¬ 
ticular connections at Lambeth? Will his 
grace’s order sufficiently excuse them to the 
public for a production of this nature, born so 
much out of due time ? It had been sufficient 
for their scruples on the peremptoriness of the 
order, to have printed the letter, and to have 
withheld the publication, till times more fa¬ 
vourable to the cause it pleads. It is remark¬ 
able, that just before it was advertised, the 
public prints gave us notice, that our colony- 
disputes were upon the point of being .adjusted 
to the satisfaction of all parties; and this was 
the more credible, as it was announced by. 
writers who were understood to be retained as 
advocates for the administration, f At this 

* Striftures on Dr. Nowei’s anfwer to Pittas Oxonienjts, 
P a g e 37> ,3 8 - 

+ Particularly by an EffayiK who figured more than once under 
the name of Creon. 
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critical junsure, could there be any laudable, 
any excusable motive for publishing these pa¬ 
pers so Full fraught with provocation to our 
dissenters at home, as well as their brethren in 
*the colonies abroad? And will not this incon¬ 
siderate deference for his grace’s commands, 
justify the enemies of the church in a common 
observation, that, provided the dignity and 
emoluments of the hierarchy are but main¬ 
tained, no matter what becomes of the civil 
interest of the community; and will not the 
editors, as well as the author, come in for their 
share of this reproach? 

Pass we on from these preliminary remarks, 
to the contents of the letter. 

“ The thing proposed,” says Dr..Seeker, “ is, 
“ that two or three persons should be ordained 
bishops, and sent into our American colonies, 
*‘ to administer confirmation', and to give dea- 
“ con’s gud priest’s orders to proper candidates ; 
“ and exercise such jurisdiction over the clergy 
• ‘ of the church of England, in those parts, as 
“ the late bishop of London’s commissaries did ; 
“ or such as it might be thought proper that 
‘ ‘ any future commissaries should, if this design 
“ were not to take place.” Page 2. 

By the alternative in the latter part of this 
proposal, it should seem, that, “ if this design 
“ were not to take place,’’ it might be thought 
, proper to vest the future commissaries of the 
bishop of London with larger powers of juris¬ 
diction, than the late commissaries had enjoyed, 
in order to supply the want of episcopal juris¬ 
diction. To -what this’new jurisdiction of the 
future commissaries would amount, we are not 
,informed. It is left indefinite. This we may 
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safely conclude, that it would not he thought 
proper to limit the jurisdiction of bishops to 
any thing less than it may be thought proper 
the future commissaries should exercise; and 
tins might, probably would be, the full juris¬ 
diction exercised by the bishops of the mother 
country. What effeCt this discovery wilfhave, 
upon some other proposals in this letter, we shall 
see presently. In the mean time we proceed 
with the writer of it. 

“ The questions, ” saith Dr. Seeker, “ which 
f< arise on this proposal, are, is it a reasonable 
“ proposal in itself? And if it be, are there 
“ any such dangers of its being extended to 
“introduce exorbitant church powers, or of 
“ raising uneasinesses abroad or at home, as. 
“ may notwithstanding, at least for the present, 
“ he just objections against it? '* 

IIis grace sets out with insinuating, that, 
“ Mr. Walpole seemed to allow the reasonable^ 
“ ness of the proposal, abstractedly considered.” 
But as this only scans to have been the case, 
wc cannot judge under what abstraction Mr. 
Walpole allowed the reasonableness of the pro¬ 
posal, This could only he learned from his 
letter to which we have no access. 

Dr. Seeker argues for the reasonableness of 
the proposal from what belongs to the very na¬ 
ture of episcopal churches; and concerning 
this matter, Mr. Walpole might very widely 
differ from the DoCtor. Mr. Walpole might 
be of opinion, that many things belong to the 
nature of episcopal churches, which the bishops 
of England do not bring into practice, lie 


* Pag* a» 
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might ask the bishop of Lpndon, whether the 
bishops of England enjoyed any privileges, or 
exercised any jurisdiction, which do not belong 
to the very nature of episcopal churches ? If 
yea, it seems expedient to retrench these in 
the first place, as mere usurpations, seeing that 
Ho edification can. arise from the exercise of 
such powers and privileges. If, on the other 
hand, the english bishops exercise no jurisdic¬ 
tion which does not belong to the nature of 
episcopal churches, and it it is reasonable to 
send bishops to America, it must be reasonable to 
send them with the powers and privileges which 
belong to the very nature of the churches over 
which they are intended to preside. That is to 
say, with the powers and privileges exercised 
gnd enjoyed by the bishops of England. But 
this Dr. Seeker didnotdesire we should believe. 
Why was he not then more explicit concerning 
the jurisdiction it might be thought proper 
the new bishops should exercise in America? 

It belongs,” saysDr, Seeker, “to the very 
“ nature of episcopal churches to have bishops, 
“ at proper distances, presiding over them.”* 
Not only that, but it belongs to the nature of 
episcopal churches to have bishops at certain 
distances, that is to say, within certain dis¬ 
tricts called dioceses, presiding over them, and 
consequently residing among them. For it 
must be remembered, that there are certain 
things belonging to the nature of the episcopal 
office, as well as to the nature of episcopal 
churches, one of which is vigilance over the 
flock of which the. bishop takes, the charge, 


* Pageq. 
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which cannot be exercised while he is ahseiit 
from them, either in England or America : and 
this is equally true, whether the bishop is dis¬ 
tant some hundreds, or some thousands of], 
miles from his diocese : and yet we know the 
inhabitants of some of our dioceses, are, in 
this respect, no better accommodated than the 
inhabitants of America, for three parts of the 
year out of four. 

If it should be said, english bishops can per¬ 
form the necessary a<5ts of vigilance by their 
officers stationed in the diocese; even so may 
the bishop of London by his commissaries sta¬ 
tioned in America. 

“ But,” it is alledged, “ that there are epis- 
“ copal a6ts, which must be performed by 
“ bishops in person;” and of these the first in¬ 
stance is that of confirmation. 

Shall we then lay it down for a rule, that it 
belongs to the nature of episcopal churches, 
that all their members should be confirmed ? 
If it does not, the colonists may do without it. 
And that it does not, appears from the practice, 
and indeed from the constitution of the church 
of England. In several dioceses there are no 
confirmations for several years. When con¬ 
firmation'is administered, it is to children or 
young persons, from the age of thirteen to six¬ 
teen inclusive. 

By canon CXII. if persons of the age of 
sixteen do not communicate, they are to be 
presented to the archbishop, by the minister, 
churchwardens, &c. In consequence of this 
canon, thousands receive the communion who 
were never confirmed, because they never had 
an opportunity ; and when such communi- 
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ifahts present themselves for confirmation, they 
are told, it is not proper, after they have com¬ 
municated ; which shews, that how useful so¬ 
ever continuation may be, where it can be had, 
where it cannot^ it is, by the constitution of 
the church of England herself unnecessary: 
and after this, would it be sufficiently respett- 
fhl to my lords the bishops, or indeed to our 
excellent establishment to say, that such and 
such people, of Cumberland for instance, or 
Northumberland, or the welch counties, are 
denied confirmation, unless they will go to 
London for it? or that they are in effect prohi¬ 
bited the exercise of one part of their religion.* 
With respedt to ordination, there are two 
expedients in Use at present for furnishing the 
colonists of the church of England with mi¬ 
nisters of their own communion. 1. By ordain¬ 
ing natives of America who come to England- 
for that purpose. 2. By sending cnglish mi¬ 
nisters to the colonies from hence. 

As to the first of these, Dr. Seeker observe^, 
that “sending their sons to so distant a climate 
“ must he very inconvenient and disagreeable, 
“ and taking the small-pox'here is said to be 
“ peculiarly fatal to them;” i. e. peculiarly to 
the persons who come here for orders: for 
whenhis grace mentions a little below, that, 
“ their young men of fashion would still come 
to England fQr polite accomplishments,” no 
apprehensions of what would be inconvenient 
or disagreeable to them, are expressed, nor any 
mention made of any peculiar fatality of the 
small-pox to such young men. 


* Letter, page 3. 
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“ The expence also,” sap his grace, “ must 
t c be grievous to persons of small fortunes, such 
“ as most are who breed up their £hilclren for 
“ orders; and yet not sufficient to bring any 
“ accession of wealth to this nation that would* 
“ be worth naming, were more of that rank to 
“come.”* 

"From the cast of this answer, one may con¬ 
jecture, that Mr. Walpole had objected to 
american bishops, that such a measure would 
prevent the colonists from coming hither, and 
spending their money among us. To obviate 
this, his grace was obliged to suppose, that 
none would send their sons to England to be 
ordained, but persons in mean circumstances* 
But I am inclined to believe that the statesman’s 
objection would strike a little deeper, and that 
the consideration with him might be, that the 
more inducements the colonists in general 
should have to stay at home, and the fewer oc¬ 
casions of personal intercourse with the mother 
country, the more they would aspire to inde¬ 
pendency ; a matter of very serious considera¬ 
tion among the ministers of those timesf. 

The statesman, no doubt, argued, that if 
the colonists of the church of England were 
impowered to manufacture deacons and priests 
for themselves, as well as other things, which 

* Letter, page 4 . 

+ I have been informed, that the late Archbilhop Seeker, being 
in conference with an eminent colonift, deli red to know of him, if 
his countrymen would be averfe to the fending a bifhep among them ? 
Pray, my Lord, laid the gentleman, can one bijkof make another ? 
Undoubtedly, replied his Grace. Why then, my Lord, rejoined 
the colonift, you, may fend yourbijhop asfoon as you pleafe, it will 
be one confiderable flop towards our living withoutyou. Here the 
conver&tion was dropped, 
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they have hitherto imported from hence, they 
would in time have a church independent upon 
that in tlie*hiothcr country; a consideration, 
of ten times more importance to Mr. Walpole, 
than the money that would be gained by a few 
young men coming to England for orders, or 
that would be lost by their staying away. 

2. With respect to the clergymen of the 
Church of England who are sent from hence, 
it must be a matter of great concern to all who 
wish Avell to the interests and credit of the estab¬ 
lishment, to be told by an archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, that few of them, in proportion, 
“ can answer the end for which they are de- 
** signed*”* That the rest are “ men of des- 
“ perate fortunes, low qualifications, bad and 
“ doubtful characters, and a great part of them 
“ scotch Jacobites.” Is this for the honour of 
the society which sends them ? How greatly 
does this representation detract from the credi¬ 
bility of those accounts they give us from time 
to time, of the success of their labours in' our 
plantations; which depend, in a great measure, 
on the veracity of these wretched characters ? 
When the public is solicited, as is often the 
case, to supply the deficiency of the society’s 
funds, by their charitable contributions, will 
they not be apt to consider, before they give 
their money, upon what sort of men it is to be 
expended. 

And how would the matter be mended by 
sending bishops instead of priests? Every con¬ 
sideration drawn from the nature of the ser¬ 
vice, the danger of the voyage, absence from 


* Page 4. 
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family-connexions, &c. which at present serves 
to discourage private clergymen of easy for¬ 
tunes, good learning, sound principles, and 
respectable characters, would operate with equal 
force upon the mind of a destined bishop, and 
create the same reluctance that other men have 
shewn to engage in such an adventure. 

Would his grace have said in answer to this, 
that a larger stipend, an increase of power, 
and a more respeCtable title, would have en¬ 
gaged more reputable candidates? I am afraid 
this would be only saying, that ambition and 
avarice are more reputable motives for accept¬ 
ing the office of a Christian bishop, than the 
prospeCt of a bare maintenance is for taking 
the province of an ordinary teacher. His 
grace could hardly think that the colonists 
are so much strangers to human nature, as not 
to be aware, that these dispositions are com¬ 
mon to clergymen and others, both of higher 
and lower ranks; and that, with respeCt to bi¬ 
shops sent from England to America, the same 
hazards must be run by the senders, to which 
the propagating society is liable in dispatching 
common missionaries. So that all the good 
things his grace augurates from the appoint¬ 
ment of colony-bishops would effectually be 
frustrated, if the bishops were no better men 
(a point his grace could by no means insure 
to the colonists) than the missionaries he speaks 
of. 

His grace proposes great benefit, and con¬ 
siderable reformation among both the conform¬ 
ing clergy and laity in our colonies, by sub¬ 
stituting natives for their ordinary pastors. 
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instead of ‘^vagabond strangers:” (as be call 
the missionaries sent from England.) But if na¬ 
tive ministers would so much improve the reli¬ 
gious state of our church of England colonists, 
why not native bishops? I ask this question, 
because it appears to me, that his grace never 
dreamt of supplying the mortality of colony 
bishops, otherwise than by recruits from Eng¬ 
land. Probably his grand point could not be 
gained any other w r ay. Otherwise a native of 
some of the colonies, not liable to the fatality 
of the small-pox, or to much inconvenience of 
another sort, might come over and be conse¬ 
crated once for all in England. Or an english 
or an irish bishop might be found without 
much difficulty, who would undertake the 
voyage, without the mortifying alternative of 
bidding a final adieu to his european connec¬ 
tions; and, having consecrated one or more 
proper persons from among the natives, might 
•return home, and leave the colonists to im¬ 
prove their religious state upon this new insti¬ 
tution, as they found occasion. Here indeed 
would be additional encouragement to parents 
to breed their children to the church,—still 
more convenient opportunities of providing 
• for them handsomely, and even to build and 
endow, not only churches and parsonage 
houses, but cathedrals £tnd bishop's palaces, iu 
which good works they would hardly shew so 
much alacrity, if they found the honour, emo¬ 
lument, and power appropriated to bishops 
sent in succession from England. 

. And what, I desire to know, would hinder a 
bishop sent from England from appearing to 
the colonists in the light of a “vagabond strong- 
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er,”any more than a common missionary? And 
would he be more likely, with this stigma upon 
him, to answer any of the good ends proposed 
by his grace, more effectually than any other 
clergyman of the same country? And this 
being the case, all that is proposed by his 
grace in sending bishops from hence, is a mere 
empty chimerical vision, which deserves not 
the least regard. 

Mr. Walpole must have been a weak poli¬ 
tician indeed, if he did not see that bishops 
sent from England would increase the evils 
complained of, rather than remedy them. He 
must have been sensible, or if he was not, we 
may be at this hour, that the colonists, were 
they inclined to admit a prelatical hierarchy 
among them (which he very well knew none 
of them were) would never be satisfied without 
having the whole ordering of it themselves, 
any more than they chuse to be controled in 
some other things: and least of all would 
they submit to be governed by english bi¬ 
shops. 

One of the blessed effe&s of the reformation 
proposed by his grace (in my opinion the prin¬ 
cipal one in his estimation) was the conversion 
of the dissenters. Accordingly, he strains 
every nerve to magnify the advantages of this 
event to the public, in a political view. 

“If,” saith his grace, “byreforming them 
“ (the colonists of the church of England) and 
“ introducing better order into the; churches 
“ of our communion, more of the inhabitants 
“ should come over to it, as they naturally 
x ‘ will, this would be a further public benefit. 
“ For the members of the church of England 

b 2 
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** will think themselves more conne&ed with 
“ England, than others.”* 

Have then the non-conforming colonists no 
dissenting brethren, no kindred, no commer¬ 
cial interests, no king in England ? Have they 
less connection, or fewer attachments to Eng¬ 
land, on these and other accounts, than the 
conformists themselves? If this had been in¬ 
sinuated by a less venerable character than 
that of an archbishop, I should have been 
tempted to say, that the man must either be 
contemptible for his ignorance, or of an aban¬ 
doned assurance, who should venture such a 
suggestion among those who know the truth 
of the case. 

His grace goes on. “ And supposing them 
.“not to .be jaeobites, their acknowledgment 
“ of the king’s supremacy, will incline them 
“ to be dutifuller subjects than the dissenters, 
“ who do not acknowledge it.f” 

Supposing them hot to be Jacobites! Whom does 
he mean? plainly the converts from among the 
dissenters. But whoever accused the non¬ 
conformists in the colonies of jacobitism, even 
any one man among them? There is therefore 
not the least colour for this supposition, unless 
we suppose that these converts become jaco- 

* Page 5 . I bad good grounds for affirming, that the con for¬ 
mal s in the colonies in general, fo far from being more inclined to 
keep up their connections with the mother country, never did fo 
much by a thoufand times, for tbe fake of it, as tbe diflenters ever 
did, before, aod for years after this letter was written. This how- 
evn is not meant to exclude fome particular public-fpirited confor- 
miils. \Vho they were, and of what coromuuion, who were chiefly 
itiilrumental in the late mifunderflandings between the colonies ana 
the mother country, I have no inclination to inquire, 
f Page 6 . 
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bites as soon as they become conformists; 
which is no very desirable effect of tlm episco¬ 
pal reformation here held forth. 

On another hand, his grace has more than, 
supposed that most of the scotch missionaries 
are jacobites. But every one knows that all 
these, to be duly qualified for their office, must 
acknowledge the king’s supremacy upon oath: 
a plain proof that the greater or less dutifulness 
of the subje6t does not depend upon such ac¬ 
knowledgment. 

_ But, “the dissenters do not acknowledge 
• “ the king’s supremacy.” I am confident that 
this is a mere malevolent misrepresentation, 
and that there is not one dissenter in the colo¬ 
nies, who denies the king Jo be his supreme 
governor; and I am persuaded the same may 
be said for every protestant dissenter in Great 
Britain. 

The true case is this. The protestant dis¬ 
senters hold, that the civil magistrate hath no 
authority to interfere in matters of religion, 
which do not affeft the safety of his govern¬ 
ment, so far as the private judgment or con¬ 
science of his subjects is concerned, whether 
considered as individuals, or united in religi¬ 
ous society: and this they hold, not merely 
v r ith respeft to the authority of a king or a 
monarch as such, but of the aggregate power 
of legislature however constituted. And is 
this .principle peculiar to dissenters? Has it 
not been, is it not still the principle of as wise, 
learned, and worthy conformists as ever ex¬ 
isted? Was it not the principle of Locke, 
Burnet, Clarke , Hoadly, and others pf the 
last generation? And had the kings or queens 
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of those times when these men flourished, du~ 
tifuller i subjects (to use his grace’s elegant 
language) than these illustrious persons, in the 
kingdom? Does not the artificial author of 
the Alliance in church and state, inform us, 
that this was the principle on which the toler¬ 
ation aCt was grounded? And would his grace 
himself have ventured to say,, had he been ca¬ 
techised on this head, that it was not his own 
principle too? 

I ask his pardon: I did not think of a pas¬ 
sage in this letter, page 13. where his grace 
believes, “ his majesty hath not a right to or- 
“ der the bishop of London to recall his com- 
“ missaries.” And if so, the supremacy, ac¬ 
cording to his grace’s creed, must, in this 
instance, be in the bishop of London, and not 
in the king. 

For the rest, if it was ever understood that 
the protestant dissenters denied the king’s su¬ 
premacy, as opposed to the supremacy of the 
pope, or of any foreign potentate, it is more 
than I ever heard. In the mean time, it is 
well known, that the disinters scruple not to 
put themselves under the protection of the law, 
as their dernier resort, whenever they appre¬ 
hend their rights, even as a religious society, 
to be infringed, or attempted, as was lately 
notorious in the case of a dissenter named to 
the office of sheriff of London, which received 
its decision in the supreme court of judicature 
of Great Britain. 

2. We are now come to the second question, 
namely, “ whether the danger of increasing 
“ church power, by the means of establishing 
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“ bishops in America, is not a sufficient ob¬ 
jection against the project ? ” 

In the outset of his letter, his grace talks of 
“ jurisdiction over the clergy, not only such 
“ as the late bishop of London’s commissaries 
“ did exercise, but such as it might be thought 
“ proper future commissaries should exercise, 
“ if this design of episcopising, should not 
“ take place.” An insinuation that is utterly 
inconsistent with his grace’s declaration, that, 
“ confirming and ordaining are the only new 
“powers that will be exercised.”* These 
powers of confirming and ordaining, the com¬ 
missaries never had; nor, tenacious as our pre¬ 
lates have always been of reserving these 
powers to themselves, is it probable they will 
ever consent that future commissaries should 
be invested with them. The jurisdiction, 
therefore, that it may be thought proper these 
future commissaries should exercise, must sig¬ 
nify that enlargement of church power on 
which the objection is founded : and as this 
enlargement is intended as a succedaneum, in 
the room of episcopal power, few people will 
be persuaded it will be less obnoxious in the 
hands of bishops, than it would be in the 
hands of commissaries. 

His grace, therefore, may much mpre safely 
be believed' when he says, that, “strictly 
“speaking, it can never be promised, in any 
“ case, that no additional powers shall here- 
“ after be proposed and pressed on the colo- 
“ nies,” than when he says, “no other juris- 
“ diction is desired for the proposed bishops, 

* Pag* 
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" than the preceding commissaries have en- 
“ joyed.” 

And yet I know not whether we may not 
safely take his grace’s word, even for this last 
’particular. Right and title, are very different 
things from actual enjoyment; and if the co¬ 
lonists may be believed, these same commissa¬ 
ries have both enjoyed and exercised pretended 
powers of jurisdiction, highly injurious and 
oppressive to the inhabitants, without any ap¬ 
parent authority for it. 

And of this his. grace seems to have been 
conscious; else why should his grace have ad¬ 
ded, “and even that” [the jurisdiction enjoyed 
by former commissaries] “on this occasion, 
“ may be ascertained and limited, more accu- 
“ ratcly, if it be requisite.”* But will it ever 
be thought requisite, by those who think as 
his grace did, that the jurisdiction of a bishop 
should be ascertained or limited to any mark 
below that at which the jurisdiction of a com¬ 
missary hath been enjoyed? And indeed, does 
not this gracious concession seem to imply 
that the jurisdiction which these commissaries 
have enjoyed, was in faCt, unascertained and 
unlimited? 

His grace supposes, “it would have been 
equally right to have opposed the toleration 
aCt, on the apprehension, that more, in conse¬ 
quence of this concession, might have been 
pressed upon the government in favour of the 
dissenters, as to oppose the settlement of bi¬ 
shops in America, from a presumption of in¬ 
creasing the power of the church.” )' 


* Page 6. 


+ Page 7. 
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But, I conceive, the cases are widely differ¬ 
ent. Whatever is pressed upon government 
in favour of the dissenters, will always *be sub¬ 
ject to the control of parliament. Whereas his 
grace tejls us, (page 21. ) “ There seems no 

“ necessity that this affair’’ [of establishing 
american bishops] '‘should ever come into 
“ parliament.” The bishops, according to his 
grace, “would be appointed by the crown, and 
“ will be such persons as the crown can best 
“ confide in.” (Page \3,) This looks as if 
the crown was to have an interest in these bi¬ 
shops, distinct from the interest of the public; 
and should it appear in process of time that the 
limited powers witli which these bishops should 
be sent out at the first, would be insufficient 
for the political purposes of the crown, can it 
be doubted but that they would be immediately 
enlarged? and can any man suppose that pre¬ 
tences for it would not be furnished by our 
bishops (the only solicitors of the project that 
the letter points out) vis, “ that it would be a 
disparagement of the order, to have bishops in 
any part of liis majesty’s dominions, vested 
with less power than the bishops of the mother 
country:—that i$ belonged to the nature of 
episcopal churches, that their bishops should 
have full powers to correct the transgressions 
as well of the laity as the clergy; and that 
without these powers in their bishops, the con¬ 
forming colonists would not have the full ex¬ 
ercise of their religion—would not these pleas 
be full as forceable for enlarging those powers, 
as they are now for appointing the bishops 
themselves? Forceable, I mean to the crown, 
whose particular confidants these american hi- 
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•flops are to be: and wliat or who would there 
be to say nay to the proposal, the crown having 
the power, and the bishops the will, to have it 
carried into execution, 

But had his grace reflected ever so little upon 
what passed in parliament before the toleration 
aft was obtained for the dissenters, his grace 
might have easily perceived, that it was the 
utmost that could be obtained for them; and 
that king William never could prevail to have 
them brought into civil offices, but under the 
restriftions of the test aft; and that the very 
order of men, who would, as the case above is 
stated by his grace, have so much influence to¬ 
wards enlarging the power of american bi¬ 
shops, have hitherto had sufficient interest to 
prevent any farther favours, particularly, any 
thing hurtful to the established church, from 
being conferred on the dissenters. 

His grace however assures us, that no such 
thing is intended as pressing for additional 
powers to american bishops; and in this asser¬ 
tion he thinks there are no grounds to question 
the sincerity of his grace and his brethren. 

But on this head of sincerity, I think it was 
as much as could be reasonably expefted of 
his grace, to answer for himself; for assuredly 
he could offer no satisfaftory proof that others, 
of his brethren might not intend, what he did 
not; and about the time when he thus under¬ 
took to answer for them, it is certain there 
were bishops who were “thought to be pecu¬ 
liarly fond of church-power,” and who when 
“ they- were called upon to answer for them¬ 
selves,” gave very little satjsfaftjon by their 
defences. 
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His grace’s great argument for tins sincerity 
is, the moderation of Iris contemporaries. To 
which I shall say nothing, but that h*is grace 
was probably the most improper person of them t 
all, to offer this consideration on the behalf of 
his brethren. 

What his grace’s moderation was, while he 
was bishop of Oxford, I leave to be determined 
by those who were then under his government^ 
what it was when lie came to be the head or 
his order, the following admonition, intended 
for his brethren in convocation 1701, will suf¬ 
ficiently shew. 

Semper enitendum est ut antiquj ri> 
giminis non modo retineamus formam, bed 
et vim instaure^ius, quatenus vel DIVINO 
VEL HUMANO JURE FULC1TUR. Atque IN " 
terim, manca quodammodo et mutila erit 
voxnw* nostra.* 

That is to say, we must always strive, not 
only to retain the form, but to renew the 

FORCE of the ANCIENT CHURCII-GOVERNr 

went, so far as it is propped up either by 
divine or human authority: and, tilt 
thut be done, our polity will be lame and 

DEFECTIVE. 

Now what was this ancient church-govern> 
jnent? Even the model left us by some of his 
grace’s predecessors and their adherents, who 
never wanted props for it (if you would take 
their interpretations of scripture) either from 
divine or human authority. And the force of 
it consisted, in putting a two-edged sword into 
the hands of church-governors, to execute ven- 

* Oratio fynoialis, at the ejid of his grace’s charges, Page g6o» 
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geance upon the heathen , and punishments upon 
the people* In plain cnglieh, power to cor¬ 
rect heretics, schismatics, and dissenters, with 
the wholesome severities of whips, pillories, 
fines and imprisonment. 

Without tlxis force, it seems our present ec¬ 
clesiastical polity is “mutilated and lame;”and 
it js, in his grace's opinion, not only right to 
have this force renewed, but absolutely the 
duty of the members of the convocation, to 
strive to have it renewed. 

“ Is this the same man,” may some people 
say, “ who seems in his letter to Mr. Walpole, 
“ to he so well contented with the share of 
‘ ‘ power enjoyed by the present bishops, and 
“ who would have been satisfied with much 
“ less, if he had lived where much less had 
“ bpen allotted to bishops? Is this the man 
“ who stands forth to assure the public, that 
“ he and his brethren are not so fond of church 
“ power, as to be aiming at that point now, 
“ -while they solemnly profess they are not?”f 
For my part, I can see but little room we 
can make for the virtue of sincerity here. In 
the letter his grace assures us, with a solemn 
face and a smooth tongue, that nothing more 
is required for these american bishops, than 
Yommissarial jurisdiction, and authority to 
confirm and ordain., In the oration, the an¬ 
cient church government is to be contended 
for at all events; and Avithout the force of it, 

* See Pfalin cxlix. 6, -. To which archbifhop Laud prefixed 
tl.r ilikv, The Prophet exlwrtetk to praife Godjor his love to the 
iliiin h: ana for that power which he hath given to the church , 
U rule the (onjciencet oj mcr. 

t Page 8, 9, 
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the episcopal powers must be “lame and muti¬ 
lated.” Must we not argue thus? This fncient 
regimen either belongs to the nature of epis¬ 
copal churches, or it does not. If it does not, 
his grace is exhorting the convocation to 
strive for supporting the form, and reinstating 
the force of an ancient usurpation. If it does, 
the same pretence which serves for a colour to 
station bishops in America, will serve for a 
pretence to claim for them the form and force 
of the ancient government, namely, the pre¬ 
tence that it belongs to the nature of episco¬ 
pal churches : * and this, I should think, 
amounts to something more than a possibility, 
that an improper use may hereafter be at¬ 
tempted to be made of the appointment of bi¬ 
shops for America. 

Once more, what shall we say for his grace’s 
sincerity and his moderation? These two pub¬ 
lications are coeval, and by the time and man- 
. :'r of their appearance, should seem between 
them to exhibit his grace’s dying sentiments. 

But the moderation and sincerity, concern¬ 
ing which, in examining his grace’s portions 
of them, We are left in so much uncertainty, 
we may perhaps find in his grace’s coadjutors in 
this project, with more precision. It some¬ 
times happens that men not worth sixpence, 
will offer their bond for great sums, on the 
behalf of others who are very well able to pay 
without them. 

“ Archbishop Tenison,” says his grace, 
“ who was surely no high churchman, left 
“ 1.1000 towards the establishment of bishops 
“ in America. ” * 

1 Page 9* 
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jttis grace, I am afraid, is a little unlucky lit 
his instance: I am in some doubt whether 
archbishop Tenison’s sincerity in this bequest, 
is altogether consistent with archbishop Seeker's 
in this pamphlet. But let the reader deter- 
tnine. . 

In archbishop Tenison’s will, executed April 
11 th. 171-5, five hundred pounds were be¬ 
queathed to the society for propagating the 
gospel in foreign parts, “for the purchasing 
“ one or more perpetual advowson’s donations, 
“ right of patronage and presentation of, in, 
** and to one or more vicarages or rectories, 
** and to present thereto from time to time, as 
“ often as the same shall become Void, one or 
“ more of the most deserving missionaries of 
i‘ the province of Canterbury.” 

But by a codicil, executed Dec. 2, 1715, bis 
grace revokes and declares this bequest null 
and void, and in the room of it substitutes 
Irhat follows:— 

“ But my present will is, that my executors, 
tc their administrators or assigns, do well and 
“ truly pay to the said society, within one 

month, or two at the farthest, after the ap- 
* c pointment and consecration by lawful au- 
“ thority of two protestant bishops, one for 
“ the continent, another for the isles in north 
** America, the sum of one thousand pounds, 
" to be applied i'n equal portions to the settle- 
“ ment of such bishops in the fore-mentioned 
“ sees. Until such lawful appointment and 
“ consecrations are compleated, I am very 
“ sensible (as many of my brethren of that 
“ society also are) that as there has not hi- 
“ therto been, notwithstanding much imp or- 
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tuuity and many promises to tlie Contrary, 
“ so there never will or can be any, regular 
“ church discipline in those parts, or any con- 
“ Rrmations or due ordinations, or any setting, 
“ apart in ecclesiastical manner, of any public 
“ places for the more decent worship of God, 

“ or any timely preventing or abating of 
“ factions and divisions, which have been and 
“ are at preseixt very rife; no ecclesiastically 
“ legal discipline or corrections of scandalous 
“ manners, either in the clergy or laity, or 
“ synodical assemblies, as may be a proper 
“ means to regulate .ecclesiastical proceedings. 
“ In the mean time, till such appointment and 
“ consecration as above-said is compleated, my 
“ will is, that my executors do not pay the 
* 1 said thousand pounds, or any part or portion 
“ of it, or any interest for the whole or any 
“ part of it to the said society, but as they 
“ have opportunity, to put out the said sum 
“ or part of it to interest upon sure public 
“ funds, and to apply such interest to the 
“ bemelit of such missionaries, being english- 
* ‘ men, and of the province of Canterbury, as 
“ they shall find upon good information, to 
“ have taken true pains in the respeftive places 
“ which have been committed by the said 
“ society to their care, in the said foreign 
“ plantations, and have been by unavoidable 
“ accidents, sickness or other inlirmities of 
“ the body, or old age, disabled from the per- 
“ formance of their duties in the said places 
“or precincts, and forced to return to Eng- 
“ land.” 

Such is the bequest of archbishop Tenison, 
in which we may observe a very different plan 
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Of atncrican episcopacy from that delineated 
by his successor, Dr. Seeker, in this letter. 
We have here the Avhole hierarchical apparatus 
of english episcopacy enumerated in the mi¬ 
nutest manner. “ Regular church discipline. 
“ —'Consecration of churches.—Prevention 
“ of factions and divisions:" (meaning* I sup¬ 
pose, provisions for uniformity)—“ Due or- 
“ dinations:” (which the colonistsare supposed 
to want, for it seems till a bishop is appointed 
there never'will be any such)—“ Ecciesiasti- 
“ eally-legal corrections both of the clergy 
tc and laity.” And to crown all, “ Synodical 
“ assemblies to regulate ecclesiastical proceed¬ 
ings.” 

From the tenor of this codicil, and particu¬ 
larly from the words, “ in th<j: mean time, till 
“ such appointment and consecration as above- 
“ siiid is eompleated,” it is clear-,, that till this 
system of prelatical jurisdiction Ik settled in 
North America, both on the continent and in 
the isles,, the executors of archbishop Tenison, 
their administrators, or assigns, will not be 
obliged to pay a single sixpence of the thou¬ 
sand pounds to the propagating society; for 
that settlement is plainly the consideration for 
which the legacy is left: consequently, it can¬ 
not be applied to the maintenance of bishops 
with the limited, and no more than commissa- 
rial jurisdiction, for which Dr. Seeker pleads. 

" It cannot in the least be doubted, but his 
late grace of Canterbury was well acquainted 
with the contents of this codicil, so far as it 
related'to the appointment of american bi¬ 
shops. Why* then did 1 m? content himself with 
this geuerqi mention of the legacy, and sup- 
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press the conditions of it ? Plainly for two very 
obvious reasons. 

1. Lest Mr. Walpole should suspefct his 
lordship’s sincerity in affeCling to desire no 
more power for american bishops, than he 
seems to plead for in this letter. Mr. Wal¬ 
pole would be certain that Dr. Seeker, in case 
he carried his point for american bishops, 
■would not consent to give up this legacy of 
archbishop Tenison; and he would naturally 
conclude, that upon the event of appointing 
such bishops, Dr. Seeker, as a man of sense, 
and a man of politics, would make the preser¬ 
vation of the legacy, an argument for granting 
the additional jurisdiction described in the 
codicil. 

L l. The particulars enumerated in the codicil, 
are utterly inconsistent with the character of 
no high church-man , for which he would re¬ 
commend the example of archbishop Tenison. 
The exhibition of them would indeed have 
made a farther discovery, equally unfavour¬ 
able to the views and principles of many of 
Dr. Tenison’s brethren of the society, who are 
represented as equally sensible with his grace, 
that all these ecclesiastical necessaries would 
follow the appointment of bishops, and could 
not be had without it; and consequently would 
quite spoil Dr. Seeker’s argument drawn from 
the “universal desire of his brethren, and of 
“ the members of the society, as well laymen 
“ as clergymen, of establishing colony bishops, 
“from the revolution to this day;” and in¬ 
duce a suspicion that the conversion of the 
Indians was but a blind, a mere pretence of the 
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high church-men, to obtain a charter for the 
nobler purpose of establishing bishops. For 
his grace expressly tells us, that, “ this whole 
“body of men, almost ever since it was in 
“ being, hath been making repeated applica¬ 
tions for bishops in America.”* Behold 
then the cloven foot which his grace, no doubt, 
thought was sufficiently covered by this ge¬ 
neral reference to archbishop Tenison's legacy, 
as he might be pretty sure Mr, Walpole would 
hardly go to the commons to consult the ori¬ 
ginal. 

I am however persuaded, that there have 
been, and still are numbers of that respectable 
society, who fall not under his grace’s crude 
representation. I could, if it was proper, 
point out somernost worthy men, whose names 
were.not long ago upon the list, who thought 
no better of the episcopising projeCt. than Mr. 
Walpole, and particularly as described in arch¬ 
bishop Tenison’s codicil: but the artifice was 
plausible to bring the whole body into the 
same predicament, with a man of archbishop 
Tenison's moderation (for such that worthy 
prelate really was) at their head. 

But if a man of moderation, how shall wc 
account for this scheme of episcopal discipline 
espoused in this codicil, and on which the 
good old man lays so much stress ? Could he 
be ignorant that it was the exercise of the same 
powers from which the original colonists of 
America fled into the wilderness? On the other 
hand it may be asked, could this be the same 
man, who in the year 1689, pleaded for admit- 


5 Page g. 
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ting the dissenting clergy into the church 
without ve-ordination by bishops? Could this be 
the same man, who had experienced so severely 
in 1700, how improper synodical assemblies 
were to regulate ecclesiastical proceedings, or 
to prevent and abate factions and divisions?* 

The truth is, this codicil was executed but 
twelve days before the archbishop’s death, 
when the powers of judgment and reflection 
may well be supposed to have been greatly im¬ 
paired. His grace was then in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age, worn out with the effects of a 
severe gout, and Other infirmities incident to 
so late a period of life. He was then also in the 
hands of two or three reverend doftors, who 
have'since ha:d many opportunities of display¬ 
ing their attachment to the church in the most 
eminent stations, and who would not fail to 
suggest to the expiring prelate, the merit and 
the glory of contributing to a scheme so bene¬ 
ficial and so honourable to the church of Eng¬ 
land. That this archbishop was then under 
some such influence, is highly probable from 
his mentioning in the codicil, that “many of 
“his brethren of the propagating society, 
“ were sensible as well as himself of the neces- 
“ sity of settling bishops in America, for the 
“wise ends there signified;” which naturally 
refers to some conversation on the subject still 
fresh in his mind, of which lie retained the im¬ 
pressions so long at least as was necessary to 
iansWer the purposes of his advisers. But 
though archbishop Teiiison had not remaining 

* Memoirs of archbishop Tenifon, page 13, 14, and 77*—iot, 
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upon his mind “those strong impressions of 
“ the tenors of ecclesiastical influence,” so 
prevalent “at the latter end of queen Anne's, 
“.and the beginning of king George the first's 
“ reign;” yet it seems those impressions still 
remained with “persons in public stations,” 
which sufficiently accounts for the hints in the 
codicil, viz. “the much importunity, and'the 
“ many [unperformed] promises, ” ofystablish- 
ing an hierarchical jurisdiction and discipline, 
in the north american colonies. The ministers, 
were aware of the characters of the importuners, 
though the honest, unsuspe6ting archbishop 
was not. 

In one word, great allowances ought to be 
made for the failings of so great and so good a 
man as archbishop, Tenison, but nothing can 
be more invidious, or more injurious to his 
character, than to hold them upas examples for 
imitation. 

To proceed. Ilis grace would have it be¬ 
lieved, that “ some people have apprehended, 

“ that the appointment of american bishops 
“ will tend to the depression of the hierarchy, 

“ as it will afford the laity here an example of 
“ english bishops abroad with no other than 

spiritual powers; which may tempt them to 
“ think of reducing the bishops at home to the 
“ same condition.”* 

Had his grace thought proper to inform us 
who they were that formed such apprehensions, 
we might possibly have hit upon some method 
of satisfying them, different from that his 
grace hath taken; which, it is not unlikely 

* Letter to Mr. Walpole, page 10. 
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Mr. Walpole might consider as a sneer. If 
these apprehenders were such as my lords the 
bishops had convinced, that none but what his 
grace .calls “spiritual powers,” were to be 
grafted to their american brethren, it would 
be hard to say what melancholy consequences 
they might not draw from a contemplation on 
the hardship and indignity of such a limitation. 

But to raise these drooping spirits, his grace 
very comfortably .assures them, that all is safe 
and snug at home, as heart can wish, “I 
“ should be very willing,” says his grace, 
“ for the benefit of those of our communion in 
“ the colonies, to run a greater risque'than I 
“ conceive this to be and the reason of his 
grace’s security on this head was, it seems, that 
it is “ no longer a secret, that the temporal 
“ powers and privileges of my lords the bi- 
‘ ‘ shops, are -merely concessions from the 
“ state .”* 

Here one would imagine, these men of ap¬ 
prehension might ask, “but the state observ- 
“ jng from the examples of american bishops 
‘ ■ that these temporal powers and privileges 
“ might be spared, is there no danger, that it 
“ might take them away?” To this indeed his 
grace gives no answer, though Mr. Walpole 
must know he had a very substantial one in 
petto; namely, that though the state might do 
this, yet as long as the bishops, with these 
powers and privileges continued to make ass 
harmless ana useful a branch of the constitu¬ 
tion as many others, they run no risque that 
tfie state ever would. 


* Page 10 , 
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This was dextrous enough: for had this rea¬ 
son beep given, it Would nave occurred to an¬ 
other sort of apprehenders, that the state might 
, possibly think these temporal powers and pr - 
vileges as harmless and useful m the hands of 
amcrican prelates, as they are and have been 
in the hands of their lordships at home; and 
in consequence of that notion, would hereafter 
confer them; an apprehension which might 
have brought his grace’s sincerity a third time 
in question. Ana indeed I am so far from 
thinking this as unlikely to happen as most 
things, that I cannot but be of opinion, that, 
had american bishops been appointed about the 
time this letter was written, his grace would 
have lived to see this event, and yet have been 
very able to justify his sincerity by saying, 
“ pray, gentlemen colonists, do not blame me. 
“I was very sincere in proposing to limit 
“ ypur bishops to spiritual powers: but who am 
“ I, that you should expert me to control the 
“policy of the state?” Could Mr. Walpole 
forbear smiling at the management of his cor¬ 
respondent? 

After an uncandid, not to say, unjust com¬ 
parison of the church and state principles of 
the inferior, with those of the superior clergy, 
pnd telling us, by way of striking the balance, 

‘ ‘ that there never was a time known when 
“ the upper part of the clergy were so univer- 
“ sally free from wild high church notions,”** 
his grace, very incautiously cpmplains, that 

* Witnefs his grace’s, leflures, charges, and fynodaJ oration, and 
fome other performances, well known to have been fabricated under 
his grace’s patronage and infpc&iou. 
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the regard which the bulk of the people had 
“ for religion, and the teachers of it, is # greatly 
“ diminished, and diminishing daily, to a de- 
“ gree,” says his grace, “which I wonder wise ( 
“ men are not alarmed at.”* 

It had been well, his grace had mentioned 
the time when the people had this undim inished 
regard for religion and the teachers of it, that 
both the fadt and the reasons for it might have 
been ascertained with precision. The bulk of 
the people liad, at a certain period, a most un¬ 
diminished regard for Dr. Henry Sacheverel, 
and the sort of religion which he, and a number 
of other teachers, took care to inculcate, I 
would hope his grace did not allude to these 
times, or to teachers like these. I would sup¬ 
pose these were the times of those wild high 
church notions, which his grace disclaims for 
himself and the upper part of his brethren. In 
what respedt then, does the regard of the bulk 
of the people for religion, and the teachers of 
it, appear to be diminished, in times subsequent 
to these? 

His grace should by no means have left us 
in the dark on these heads, lest it should be 
suspedted, either that this diminished regard is 
owing to some default in the teachers, or that 
the teachers who complain of it, require more 
regard than is due to them, But it was more 
especially necessary his grace should have been 
more explicit on this article, as in the very 
next period his grace seems to solicit an in¬ 
crease of political power for the teachers of re- 


* P?ge ta. 
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ligion, in order to recover this diminished re¬ 
gard from the bulk of the people. 

‘ ‘ It is as important, ” says his grace, “even in 
“ apolitical view, that they,” [the teachers of 
religion] “should be able to do good, as that 
* ‘ they should not be able to do harm. ” A 
circumstance that is plainly recommended to 
the consideration of those vrise men, who, to 
his grace’s surprise, are not alarmed at the pre¬ 
sent disregard of the teachers of religion. : 

Now in this political view, the teachers of 
religion cannot be enabled to do the good re¬ 
quired, but by an increase of political power. 
The spiritual power of preaching the word of 
God, and of administring with all diligence to 
the spiritual welfare of their respective flocks, 
none of the established teachers of religion in 
this happy country can be supposed either to 
want, or not to employ under our excellent and 
unalterable ecclesiastical system. Some peo¬ 
ple indeed are apt to think that more good 
might be done in this spiritual way, than is 
done; and will perhaps be ready to say, let the 
teachers of religion, from the highest to the 
lowest, first try what good may be done to¬ 
wards recovering this regard of the people, by 
the serious and diligent application of their 
spiritual powers; and if this, upon a fair expe¬ 
riment, should be found to be insufficient, it 
will then be time euough to move for an in¬ 
crease of their political power. 

But what is extremely unfortunate for his 
grace’s argument, the colonists of our commu¬ 
nion, Jte seems, are in the same predicament 
wi|b the bulk of the people in old England, 
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“ Nor do I find,” adds his grace, “ that 
5* bigotry to the church prevails among the 
‘‘ members of it in our colonies;”* which can 
only signify, (as that clause falls in with what 
goes before) that, the regard of the bulk of the 
church of England colonists for religion, and 
the teachers of it, is equally diminished among 
them, as in the mother country. 

Will not then an increase of political power 
be as necessary for these new teachers of reli¬ 
gion in America, as for the old ones at home ? 
And must not their limited spiritual powers be 
as ineffectual for a reformation tjiere, as they 
have been found to be in England? 

“The bishop of London’s 9 ommissaries,” 
his grace believes, “ have gained no acces- 
“ sions to what was granted them originally. ”f 
The contrary of which is the truth, as wiil be 
seen below. Not to mention, what has been 
often hinted, that the commissaries have fre¬ 
quently found the means, not only of pretend¬ 
ing to, but of exercising powers which never 
were granted them! 

“ But the bishops will be more narrowly 
“ watched, by the the governors, by other 
‘ ‘ seCts, by the laity, and eyen the clergy of 
V their own communion. 

But what kind of men must these bishops be, 
who want so much watching, and that by per¬ 
sons so differently interested in their appoint¬ 
ment ? If his grace knew that this would be the 
case, he must have known likewise, that it 
could only proceed from a jealousy, entertain¬ 
ed by the colonists of all ranks and denomina- 

* Page 12. t Page 13 $ Ibid, 
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fjons, of the .natural tendency of this episcopal 
appointment to encroachment and oppression : 
gnd with these sentiments, how could his 
grace imagine snch appointment would stir up 
110 “ dangerous uneasinesses ?” But indeed 
w)ien we consider the different circumstances 
to which this variety of ipatching must be di¬ 
rected, pne cannot help supposing that “ dan¬ 
gerous uneasinessess” must be the natural con¬ 
sequence of this abundant vigilance. 

The governors would watch according to 
their directions from home, which would pro¬ 
bably be, that the bishops (the confidants of 
the crown) should not suffer from any diminu¬ 
tion qf the regard that is due to them ; the other 
seCts would watch, on the contrary, that this 
regard should not arise above what they ima¬ 
gine is due to them, which they would fix at a 
much lower standard than the governors would 
think reasonable; the laity would watch, that 
they might not be harassed with ecclesiastical 
censures; and the clergy would watch to enforce 
them, and to support the tegard due to episco¬ 
pal power; and in that they would certainly 
find their account, as the bishops must have tli# 
powfr of rewarding, or at least of recommend¬ 
ing the meritorious, as well as censuring delin¬ 
quents. 

However, that the bishops would be more 
narrowly watched than the commissaries have 
been, is contrary to all experience. A man 
would have little chance for redress against 
the arbitrary acts of a justice of the peace, who 
could not obtain satisfaction for the insults of a 
petty constable. One cannot but wopder his 
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grace should not feel the ridicule to which tbw 
childish representation would expose him. 

The remainder of his grace’s lucubrations in 
this paragraph, are built upon the same sort of 
.hypothesis ; militating partly against matter of * 
fact, and partly against each other, as where 
he speaks of “ governors watching the bishops,” 
who “ will nevertheless be such persons as the 
“ crown can best confide in. ”* Might not his 
grace as well have said, that the governors 
would bemore narrowly watched by the bishops ? 
And again, “ a right of recalling them may be 
‘‘ reserved to the king. ” Does his grace mean, 
a right of putting an end to their fimftjon? Sq 
it should seem as, ex hypothesis this recalling 
must be on account of their misdemeanours. 
It is a material question, and I should like tq 
see an answer to it, from sonic of those to, 
whom his grace has bequeathed his principles oq 
the article of church authority, 

Ilis grace having done his endeavour to quiet 
pur apprehensions with respect to an increase of 
phurcli power among the Americans, by send¬ 
ing them bishops, on mere suppositions and 
lyobabilities, proceeds to strengthen his case 
iy referring to aftual precedents ! 

‘‘ It ouglit to be considered further, says his 
‘ ‘ grace, that an aft of the last session of par- 
“ liament (1749) which passed without any op- 
“ position from any body, liath expressly es- 
“ tablished mojiaviax bishops in America. 
“ who have much higher and strifter notions of 
“ church government and discipline than we 

fhavc.’T . ‘ " 
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Bold and surprizing 1 Ilis grace ventures no 
Jess than the supposition that Mr. Walpole must 
never have seen the aft in question, nor have 
known any thing of the contents of it. 

Can any man of common sense understand 
less by the words, f< expressly established,” 
than that the aft gives these moravian bishops 
a power to exercise their funftion, assigns them 
their stations, and secures their stipends ? 

And yet the case is only this. The Moravians, 
to whom this aft relates, are such as scruple to 
take an oath, or to serve personally in the 
army. This law dispenses with them in both 
these articles, upon condition of their making 
a solemn affirmation instead of an oath, and pay¬ 
ing a sum of money sufficient to hire a substir- 
tute to perform military service in their room. 

But lest the government should be imposed 
upon by persons pretending to be of the mora¬ 
vian society who are not, it is enafted, that 
every one who claims the benefit of this aft, 
shall produce a certificate signed by sopm bishop 
of the said church, or by the pastor of such 
church or congregation w ho shall be nearest to 
the place where the claim is made, that he ns 
aftually a member of the said church.' 

And to prevent frauds or forgeries of false 
certificates, it is farther enabled, that the ad¬ 
vocate of the said church, shall lay or cause to 
he laid before the commissioners tor trade and 
plantations, alist orlistsofali thebishops of the 
said church who are appointed by them to grant 
certificates as aforesaid, together with their 
hand-w riting- and usual seals of aqy bishops that 
shall hereafter be consecrated by them, as afore¬ 
said; and the names pf such pastors, as shall 
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be authorised by the said advocate or bishops 
to give certificates iaany of his Majesty’s colo¬ 
nies in America. * 

Undoubtedly his grace might give what 
names to what things he pleased, and so might 
call this an a£t for establishing moravian bishops 
in America : but we are not obliged to adopt 
his grace’s ideas. It is not even said that these 
certifying bishops should be resident in Ame¬ 
rica; and for any thing that appears, they 
might be such as resided in England, Poland, 
Prussia, Silesia, &c. in all which, and in 
other other places, the a6t says, the moravian 
church is settled; and these bishops indeed 
are just as expressly established by this adt, in 
those countries, as in America. 

His grace affirms, that this act was passed 
without any opposition from any body. But, 
llim ius, the virulent chastiser of the moravians, 
assures us it was opposed by a certain member, 
upon a suggestion, that “ the moravians in 
“ Germany had made the greatest part of pro- 
“ testants run mad by their devices.” When 
lie could not prevail to have the bill thrown out, 
the same person proposed that they should be 
restrained from making converts; which was 
likewise disregarded, for a reason which shall 
be mentioned by and bye.j' 

“ Why then” says his grace (arguing a for¬ 
tiori) “ should there he such fear of establish- 
“ ing bishops of the church of England?” 

A question which supposes these Moravian 
bishops were established with the knowledge 

* 22d George II. cap. 30. 

+ Preface to the Supplement to the Candid Narrative, page 
exvii. 
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?ilti consent of the colonists ‘ which every onfe 
knows could not be the case* and in all pro¬ 
bability this a6t was passed, before the Ameri¬ 
cans knew any such thing was thought of. 
And even with respect to our own people at 
homej bishop Lavingtoh, who knew as much 
Of what passed in parliament as his brother of 
Oxford, informs us, that ‘ ‘ the settlement of 
“ the Moravians in these kingdoms Seems to 
“ have been obtained surreptitiously, under 
ie pretence of their being a peaceable innocent 
* ‘ sort of people. ” But his lordship hoped that 
their iniquity and filthiness being laid open 
by Mr. Rimius and himself, they would be 
“ compelled to emigrate, aS had been found 
V necessary in other countries;”* 

Doubtless his grace’s argument a fbrtiori , 
hath great force and propriety, in reference to 
this precedent; 

His grace’s expoStulatioii indeed is founded 
bn the the consideration, that “ the Moravians 
“have miich higher and Stricter notions of 
“ church government and discipline, than We 
' ‘ of the church of England have. ” Well then, 
let us consider what sort of bishops these Mo¬ 
ravians have among them; 

The lhiitus frairum, in whose favour the 
a£t under consideration was made, are said 
there, to be members of the church which was 
formerly settled in Moravia and Bohemia: the 
remains of which was then Settled in Poland. 
Among these count Zinzendorf was ordained* 
or if you please, consecrated a bishop at Lissa. 
But here, “ all their ministers were on an equal 


* Preface to the Moravians compared, Page xtv* 
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“ footing, the oldest of them', without having 
“ respect to the importance of his curt?, is al- 
“ ways chosen a senior or elder for the sake of 
“ ordinations, and is nothing else but primus . 
“ inter pares, having not the least jurisdiction 
“ or authority over the Other clergy.”* This 
gives us no very striking idea of the high- 
church notions of these Moravians with respect 
to church government and discipline : and 
would the english bishops designed for Ame¬ 
rica, consent to a reduction of this kind, per¬ 
haps the colonists might give the project a far¬ 
ther Consideration; 

But supposing the moravian bishops to be 
expressly established in America, and to have 
all the prelatical powers with which our english 
bishops are invested, what is the consequence? 
A very unfortunate one for his grace's project, 
if Mr. Hindus is to lie believed, who when he 
wanted to exclude the moravian bishops from 
exercising their function in England, con¬ 
fronted them with a canon of the first Nicene 
council, which enjoins, that two bishops shall 
not preside together in the same city. The 
moravian bishops v according to this doctrine, 
ha%’e a canonical title by pre-occupation, and 
the english bishops must be excluded of course 
from America, on the pain of being censured 
as uncanonical interlopers. 

“ If for want of these” [english bishops] 
continues his grace, “the moravian bishops 
“ should ordain such ministers for our people 
“ as they thought proper, or should they, by 
“ administriug confirmation, or by the rever- 


f ftimius ubi fupra, p. xxxii, 
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ic ence of their episcopal character, be conti- 
“ nually gaining converts from us, it would 
“ bg a Very undesirable thing on many ac- 
u counts, particularly on this, that most of 
* tl them refuse taking oaths, and bearing arms.” 

Had I been of counsel with the publishers 
of this letter, I should certainly have advised 
them to have suppressed this passage, unless 
they could have added a note to shew that 
these conversions had adtually been made by 
the niofavians in alarming numbers, and that 
undesirable consequences had proceeded from 
them. As matters how turn out* this idle 
Scarecrow is consigned to contempt and ridi¬ 
cule by the experience of twenty years, during 
which no such events have been heard of 

But this is not the worst. His grace, by 
this unwary auguration is exposed to a very 
Obvious reflection, namely, that “ a power of 
“ ordaining and confirming, together with the 
“ reverence of the episcopal character, are very 
“ likely means of continually gaining prose- 
“ lytes.” And what was undesirable with re¬ 
spect to these moravian bishops in his grace’s 
account, we maybe sure would be undesireable 
in the account of the non-conforming colo¬ 
nists, with respect to bishops of the church of 
England. They will therefore consider this 
insinuation as the effect of his grace’s inadver¬ 
tently dropping the mask, and as exhibiting a 
full vicxv of his expectations from the establish¬ 
ment of bishops iii America. 

But after all, on what accounts would these 
conversions be undesirable? One would have 
expected from an english prelate to have had 
one of these accounts at least specified, as af- 
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fcfting the religion of the converts, viz. the 
nndesireableness ofhavingour people coij verted 
from a better religion to a worse. But then, 
Avhat must have been said for archbishop Pot¬ 
ter, who, in a complimentary letter to count 
%indendorf,so highly extols the orthodoxy of 
the' moravian church; “acknowledging its 
“ full agreement with the church of England, 
“ both in the purity of the primitive faith, and 
“ in the defence of the primitive discipline?” 
And if Dr. Potter was sincere in this, we may 
be very sure that how high and stridt soever 
the notions of the Moravians may be concern¬ 
ing church government and discipline, they 
are neither higher nor stricter than the notions 
of the church of England on those subjects, if 
a learned and orthodox archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury may determine for her.* 

It Avas mentioned above, that Avhen the a6l 
in favour of the Moravians was under the con¬ 
sideration of parliament, a certain member 
Avho opposed it, not being able to prevail to 
have it tliroAvn out, proposed to have them 
restrained from making converts. This Avas 
likewise rejected. “The majority”saysRimius, 
“ taking these people for the ancient Moravian 
“ church —which affords another reason 
why his grace (to Avhom.tbis transaction could 
hardly be unknown) would not mention the 
conversions' made by the Moravians as unde- 
sireablc on a religious account; as the parlia¬ 
ment had seemed to determine, that the reli¬ 
gious principles of the Americans would not 

* Biographia Britannica, v.ol. vii. Art. Zinzcndorf, Rem. [C.J 
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be hurt by their being converted to the mora- 
,vian system. 

IIis grace's political reason for standing in 
awe of these conversions, would, I suppose, 
be less considerable with Mr. Walpole, as no¬ 
thing undcsireable, of this sort at least, had 
arose from the pensylvanian quakers, who .pro¬ 
fess the same principles with these Moravians. 

The nonjuring jacobite bishops in our colo¬ 
nies, we may well suppose to be mere nonen¬ 
tities, as his grace himself is so very doubtful 
about them. 

“ But popish bishops also,” his grace ap¬ 
prehends, ‘ ‘ have recourse to the colonies from 
“ time to time. At least,” says his grace, 
“ the bishop of Quebec hath no small influ- 
*/ ence in a very important new settlement of 

A shrewd writer in the London chronicle of 
August 22, seems disposed to believe, from the 
mention here made of this new settlement, 
that this letter to Mr. Walpole is certainly 
spurious, as this settlement was not ours till 
eight years after the date of it. To which 
might be added, that from the time this settle¬ 
ment became ours, till after the peace of Fon- 
tainbleau, there was no popish bishop at Que¬ 
bec. Nor indeed could this clause be penned, 
unless by the spirit of prophecy, till the' year 
1764, when the present popish bishop of Que¬ 
bec, embarked in England for his new diocese, 
where he could have no personal influence, 
great or small, before his arrival. 

But instead of relying upon this as a proof 


* Letter, page 15, 
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that this letter is spurious, I am inclined to 
think it more probable, that his grace thought 
proper to re-touch this favourite rescript from 
time to time; retrenching possibly some topics 
.he had made use of in his answer to Dr. May- 
liew’s observations, and adding others, as new 
incidents arose relative to his subjedt Of this 
there are, if I mistake not, evident traces in 
other parts of this letter, though none perhaps 
which afford so manifest indications of “a 
“ mind sympathizing with bodily infirmities.” 

For might not his grace have been asked, 
how came this bishop of Quebec by his no 
small influence? How came he there at all? 
Was not the establishment of a popish bishop 
in an important new settlement under his Ma¬ 
jesty’s government, a matter worthy of the 
interposition of a protestant archbishop ? Was 
not his grace then at the head of the church of 
England? And was it ever heard that hfs grace 
remonstrated either in public or private, 
against a measure so seemingly inconsistent 
with the interests and honour of the church of 
England, and even with the safety of our pro¬ 
testant government? 

This is not the first time I have heard these 
questions asked ; and I wish I could say Iliad 
ever heard a more satisfactory answer to them, 
than that the profound silence observed on that 
occasion, was with a view to obtain a precedent 
for settling church of England bishops in 
America. 

But whatever might be the reason of his 
grace’s acquiescence at that period, certain it 
is that the toleration of a popish bishop at 

Da 
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Quebec, has been brought as an argument for 
establishing protestant bishops in the colonies, 
in certain discourses delivered before a certain 
society, where his grace presided; and in this 
very pamphlet his grace M r as not ashamed to 
plead the example of popish bishops at home, 
who, he tells us, “ perform the same religious 
“ads by connivance, which he proposes his 
“ american bishops should be empowered to do 
“ by authority. ” # 

Can these precedents be decently pleaded by 
the fathers of the church of England for estab¬ 
lishing protestant bishops in America, but 
upon the supposition that the toleration of 
popish bishops is absolutely void of danger, 
both here and in America ? And yet, to serve 
the same turn another way, his grace most in¬ 
consistently supposes the danger from the in¬ 
fluence of the bishop of Quebec to be great, and 
still greater from the negled of not having 
bishops of our own in that country to coun- 
terad this influence ; which however, is an 
hypothesis contrary to a known fad. For to 
what can this counteradion amount in the co¬ 
lonies where a popish bishop is permitted by 
more than connivance, when, as we learn from 
his grace on another occasion, ‘ £ popish bishops 
“ reside here, and perform every part of their 
“ fundion without offence and without observa- 
“ tion,”'|- in spite of the vigilanceof twenty-six 
prelates of the established church, and the 
terror of strict laws, wisely provided by our 
protestant ancestors against the pernicious ef- 

* Ibid, page 19 . 

Jt Auiwur to Dr. May hew’s obfervations, page 66 . 
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feds of the intolerant spirit and destructive 
principles of these very bishops. 

We are now arrived at the third question, viz. 
“ Whether such an appointment, however 
“ harmless and useful it might be otherwise, 
“ would not stir up dangerous uneasinesses, 
“abroad or at home? And here,” says his 
grace, “it is asked, If the members of our 
“ church in America, would like to have bis- 
“ hops among them, why they never petitioned 
“ for them?”* 

This question, without all doubt, came from 
Mr. Walpole, and therefore we may safely take 
it for granted, that no petition for bishops had 
ever been offered on the part of these church 
of England colonists. It will be necessary to 
give his grace’s answer to it in his own words. 

“ Surely their omitting it may well be as- 
“ cribed in part, to the thoughtlessness of 
“ mankind about their religious concerns, 
“ which hath been so peculiarly great, in those 
“ countries, that some of them did not peti- 
“ tiori for help, when they had no one office 
“ of Christianity administered among them.”'j _ 

Turn over the leaf, and there you will find 
it, thus written : “ Indeed of course it should 
‘ ‘ be presumed, and none but the very strongest 
“ evidence admitted to the contrary, that all 
“ persons desire to have within their reach, 
“ the means of exercising their religion com- 
“ pletely.J 

What is now to be done to reconcile the fad 
to the presumption ? We are to presume, that 
all persons desire, what the the thoughtlessness 

* Letter, page 1,5. i Ibid, + Page 16. 
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of mankind, and str } ;ig evidence from a most 
remarkable case to confirm it, plainly shew that 
all persons do not desire. 

Take the matter <pf fatt, and you find the 
church of England colonists in so abandoned 
a state of-negligence and indolence about their 
religious concerns, that there is not the least 
probability that a whole bench of bishops 
would recall them to due attention. For it ap- 

E ears by the sequel, that missionaries have 
een sent them unpetioned for, without the 
least good effect. They continue as thought¬ 
less about their religious concerns as ever, as 
appears from their not petitioning to have the 
complete exercise of their religion within their 
reach. 

Take the presumption, and you must con¬ 
clude they are persuaded-that they already have 
within their reach the means of exercising their 
religion completely without bishops ; and that 
his* grace was only inventing reasons for their 
not petitioning suitable to his own ideas. 

I shall not inquire into the matter of fadt, 
namely, how far any part of the colonies, was 
ever without the administration of any one of¬ 
fice of Christianity among them: I have been 
told, it is not true; but be that as it may, I 
have his grace's own testimony before, me, 
given when he M as bishop of Oxford, that they 
who were in the most deplorable circumstances 
of this sort were not slack in petitioning for 
relief. 

■ ‘ In these circumstances,’- said the bishop 
of Oxford, “ the poor inhabitants made from 
“ all parts the most affedting representa- 
‘ ‘ tions of their deplorable condition, the truth 
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“ of which was but too fully confirmed by their 
“ respeftive governors, and the persons of 
“principal note among them. ”* In this va¬ 
riety of his graces’s accounts, what are we to 
believe ? 

Another reason why these colonist's did not 
petition, is, that “ probably too many of 
“ their clergy think, they may both live more 
“ negligently, and have a better chance for 
“ preferment now, than if a bishop were to in- 
“ spedt them, and ordain natives to be their 
“rivals.”* 

This may be a reason why these negligent, 
aspiring, envious clergymen, should not pe¬ 
tition, but is rather a reason why the laity- 
should, especially if “ they desire to have 
“ within tneir reach, the means of exercising 
“ their religion completely;” for this they can 
no more have under negligent pastors, than 
they can have itnvithout bishops; but indeed, 
If the lay-colonists took their measures from 
experience and history, they would hardly 
think the negligence or ambition of their pas¬ 
tors were likely to be cured by petitioning for 
bishops, It is hardly to be supposed but these 
colonists must have some conception how mat¬ 
ters have stood in the mother country in for¬ 
mer times, as well as in the present. They 

* See the biffiop of Oxford’s fermon, before the fociety for the 
Propagation , &c. Feb. 1740—41, page 5. fecond edition, oitavo. 
It is certain that all parts of our American colonies, were never in 
this deplorable condition, and that any reprefentations of that fort 
mud be falfe, unlcfs, by a mean and difreputable equivocation, the 
preacher meant, that the offices adminiftered by the non-conformift 
paftors, are not offices of chriftianity. Confult Dr. Mayhew’s oh- 
fervations on the charter and condufl, &c. chapters v. and vi, 

* better, page tg. 
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must be aware, that there have been times, at 
no great distance from the migration of their 
ancestors to America, when the bishops of 
England were deprived of their power. The 
present age, wherein the bishops of the mother 
country enjoy their power under the protec¬ 
tion of the state and the law, they have before 
them in full contemplation ; and they may if 
they please, compare the'diligence, humility, 
and simplicity of common pastors and ministers 
of the church at these different periods. They 
will at least perceive, that, there were more 
temptations to negligence'and ambition in the 
one situation, than in the other. Commen- 
datris, dispensations for pluralities, and sine¬ 
cures, (the parents of non-residence, and the 
lures of ecclesiastical ambition) are appendages 
to episcopal churches, and, as some people 
imagine, substantial obstructions to Christian 
edification. There is a chance at least that re¬ 
ligion would be upon a better footing where 
the clergy have not these indulgences to Iook 
for: and they wlioare negligent and ambitious 
without them, would hardly be more diligent 
or less aspiring when they are thrown in their 
way. 

At length his grace suggests a third reason 
to Mr. Walpole why these colonists did not 
petition for bishops, which is, that “ the inha- 
“ bitants of the colonies, living at such a dis- 
“ tancc, and not knowing when an application 
“ to the government might be seasonable; and 
“ being assured, that the bishops here, especi- 
“ ally the bishop of London, and the society 
“ for propagating the gospel, would always be 

attentive to this point, have left it to them. 
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tc And they to whom it is thus left, have re-. 
“ ceived abundant proofs, that very great 
“ numbers of the laity of the church 6f Eng- 
“ land, in those countries, of higher as well 
“ as lower rank, earnestly desire to have bi- 
“ shops settled there, and think it would be a 
“ most valuable public benefit.”* 

But how comes it that Mr. Walpole, a mi¬ 
nister of state, should never know of all this? 
How comes it, that the bishops and the soci¬ 
ety to whom this matter was left, with so full 
confidence, that they would always be atten¬ 
tive to it, never either petitioned the govern¬ 
ment themselves on behalf of those who put 
this confidence in them, or apprised the go¬ 
vernment of the earnest desires of these colo¬ 
nists to have bishops settled among them? 

Whatever his grace might do, I am persuaded 
Mr. Walpole did not quibble upon the word, 
petition; but assuredly meant that it never 
appeared to the government, that the colonists 
had any such earnest desires to have a bishop 
among them: and that whatever had been laid 
before the government by the bishops and the 
society, of this sort, had fallen short of the 
proof that was required. 

The real truth, I believe, is, that the missi¬ 
onaries have been from time to time instructed 
to use their endeavours to procure such peti¬ 
tions from the colonists, in which some of them 
have not been remiss, as appears sufficiently 
by Dr. Bradbury Chandler's pamphlets; but, 
as it should seem, without any effect, except 
perhaps, some intimations from their governors 
and counsellors who are appointed in the 
mother country. Every one knows, that his 

* Letter, page 16. 
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grace, after his accession to the see of Canter* 
bury, wjIs particularly assiduous in promoting 
an episcopal establishment in America; in 
which pious project, Mr. Apthorp and the said 
Dr. Chandler seem to have been his most con¬ 
siderable instruments: and as no body ever 
heard of these earnest desires of the colonists 
to give into this scheme so early as the year 
1750, before the notice given us in this letter, 
it is probable his grace might have been pri¬ 
vately at work on this project, from the mo¬ 
ment he was invested with the lawn. Whether 
he had any coadjutors, after the demise of 
bishop Gibson, (from whom most probably he 
derived his entetement for this measure) I can¬ 
not say; but from that period the bishop of 
Oxford was undoubtedly the master workman, 
and knew more of the pains that had been 
taken at home and abroad to carry the point 
of petitioning, than any of his brethren. But 
unfortunately Mr. Walpole happened to know 
as much as the bishop of Oxford; who, for 
want of the “abundant proof” that Mr. Wal¬ 
pole had reason to demand, is obliged to fly 
to the miserable expedient of presuming upon, 
what he had himself before shewn to be con¬ 
trary to the matter of fact, 

But though this affair of petitioning could 
not be brought about, yet. his grace informs 
us, that “the bishops and the society, to 
“whom this matter M'as left, had found no 
“ cause to imagine that any opposition would 
“ be made to it from that quarter.* This is. 
cautiously enough worded, and perhaps im¬ 
plies np more, than that it was more reasonable 

* P^fe 1,6, 
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for them to believe the accounts transmitted 
to them by their own Missionaries, than those 
which came from any other quarter. 

“ It is true,” says his grace, “some of than 
“ have provided against enlarging the juris- 
“ didtion of the commissaries; but none of 
“ them have expressed any public reluctance 
“ to the appointment of bishops.”* 

“ Some of them,” i. e. of the lay colonists 
of the church of England : but these, whoever 
they were, could not thus provide without 
some public a6t of the whole body, or of the 
whole representative. Whence 1 suppose the 
government would easily conceive with Avhat 
reluftance they would listen to the appoint¬ 
ment of a superior power, when they had been 
so careful to provide against the oppression of 
an inferior, f 

* Page 17. 

+ How they were difpofed towards the appointment of bifliopi, 
about this time, may be understood from the following anecdote. In 
May, 1749, Eliakim Palmer, Efq. introduced Mr. Hooper, (one 
of the council of Barbadoes, poilefled of a cotifiderable plantation 
there) to the bifhop of London [Dr. Sherlock. ] Mr. Hooper, cm 
that occafion, tola his lordfhip, that “ he and all their people dif- 
“ liked the ptojeft.” He informed his lordfhip likewile, that hit 
lordfhip’s commiflary there, requeued an aft to impower him to fuf- 
pend fitch clergymen as were infamous in their lives. One clergy¬ 
man of unexceptionable character, oppofed it, and fo the power wat 
granted for three years only. One of the firA acts of this commif- 
fary was, to enfhare this good man. At a public meeting they put 
an ingredient into his punch, to make him drunk: fo foon as he 
found himfelf not well, he quitted the place, and went homeward ; 
his way was through a long narrow paflage: there they placed 4 
common whore, who, as inflrufted, clung about him, with other in¬ 
decencies: the good man however (hook her off, and went direflly 
home. They had placed two men about this narrow paffage to ob, 
ferve what paffed. The next day he received a fummons to appear 
before the commiflary, to a charge of being drunk and picking up 4 
whore, and taking her into that paflage to gratify his lull; the two 
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If the colonists expressed no “public re¬ 
luctance” to the appointment of bishops among 

« 

men witneffed again!) him, and the cojnmidary fufpended him. The 
• whole parilh were di ffatisficd, and applied to the commiffary to take 
off the fulpenfion, but he refuted. J hey then applied to the gover¬ 
nor and council to ufe their intcreft with the commiffary, that he 
might be reflored to them: they did f®, but to no purpofe. The 
people, nettled at this refufal, demanded a libel againft another cler¬ 
gyman ,of an infamous and profligate character. The charge was 
proved, but the commifl'ary did not cxercife his power; for this lat¬ 
ter was at the head of thole whorequefted the court to grant the pow¬ 
er. When M r. Hooper had told this flory to the bimop, he added, 
“ And now, my lord, will you fend a bilhop to us, who will have 
* this, and greater powers?” His lordlhip anfwered, it is not I 
that fend bijhops to America, it is the fuciely for propagating the 
gofpd in foreign parts, who are the movers of this matter, Mr. 
Hooper replied, “ I do not care who arc the movers, but this I can 
“ with confidence affure your lordlhip, that if ever a bilhop fets foot 
*• on our ifland, the people will tofs him into the lea.” This fo af¬ 
fected the bilhop, that he told thofe concerned, they had bell drop 
the defign of fending a bilhop to the fugar iflands, for thefe people 
were too hot to be dealt with, and flick only to the other part of the 
propofol, viz. to fend one to the continent. In confequencc, letters 
wete written to Virginia, to get letters from thence, requclting a bi¬ 
lhop might be fent there : but a gentleman concerned for that colony 
in England, being aware of this fecret negotiation, immediately 
wrote to one of the principal gentlemen of the council there; by 
which means the project was disappointed for that time. It will, I 
fuppofe, hardly be doubted that the bilhop of Oxford was at that time 
one of thofe concerned in this epiicopi/.ing fcheme; and yet, he can¬ 
not be fuppofed, to have written this letter under a conlciouf- 
nefs of tliele fuels, without the urtnoft. difingenuity : not to 
mention, that he could not luppoie but Mr. Walpole mull know 
enough of thefe proceedings to be able to contradift him. 
And therefore tofave Dr, Seeker the reputation of his fincerity, we 
mull conclude, that my lord of London did not choole to commu¬ 
nicate to him the particulars of the intelligence he received from Mr, 
Hooper, or to make him privy to his lordfltip’s correfpondcnce with 
Mr. Walpole. We fee, bifltop Sherlock difclaimed having any 
particular lhare in fending biihops to America, and lays the projefcl 
to the account of the propagating fociety, where no doubt he had ob- 
ferved the bilhop of Oxford's headlong zeal for accomplilhing this 
ftealure at all events; and being a man of infinitely more prudence, 
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them, it was a testimony of their good sense 
and prudent caution, as no public attempt had 
been made towards such an appointment, llis 
grace indeed says, that, 1 ‘ for above forty years 
‘ past, the inhabitants there must have had* 
“ frequent notices^ by various ways, that such 
“ a design was in Agitation. ”p. 17. Possibly 
they had ; but these were notices only of se¬ 
cret cabals and intrigues of particular persons, 
and perhaps some private application to men in 
power. But while the design was kept private, 
and confided to a trusty junto, the rest were 
at liberty to deny it, and then, what would the 
colonists have got by their “ public reluctance?” 
Even the honour of being laughed at for trust¬ 
ing to uncertain rumours, and fighting with a 
shadow ? 

His grace next proceeds to quiet the appre¬ 
hensions of those who might be made uneasy 
by the consideration of the expence required 
to maintain these colony bishops, and tells us, 
“ it is not intended to burden the crown or 

the subject with it.” p. 17. 

As if the gifts and contributions, mentioned 


*s well as abilities, than Dr. Seeker, he determined to have no more 
to do with him in this affair, than was unavoidable, as a member of 
the propagating fociety. The editors probably thought it might be 
giving fame confequence to his grace, to reprefent him in the adver¬ 
tisement, as going hand in hand with hifhop Sherlock in this epifeo- 
pizing projefl, and might hope that the inconftftency of this reprefen- 
tation with what his grace hath recorded in the firft page of his letter, 
would be overlooked by his grace’s friends and admirers. But have 
they not rather given occalion to fufpeft by this piece of art, that his 
grace had no more conference with Mr. Walpole, than with bifhop 
Sherlock ! And that however his grace came by a fight of that gentle¬ 
man’s letter to bifhop Sherlock, his pretended anfwer to it was never 
•ut of the confines of his fludy till tire memorable year 1769 ! 
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just after by his grace, would be no burden 
upon the subject! Some families must want 
what is thus given and contributed, for what 
they will think, perhaps, more necessary uses. 
How often have we had briefs for the purpose 
of supporting the society’s unmitred mission¬ 
aries? And Avould his grace have insured us, 
that none of these would be circulated for the 
nobler purpose of supporting the dignity of 
bishops ? And are these no burden to the sub¬ 
ject ? 

But where was his grace’s memory, where 
•was the modesty of the editors of this letter, 
who could let such a declaration pass, after 
Dr. Thomas Bradbury Chandler had been at 
the pains to calculate how inconsiderable a tax 
upon the Americans would be, to maintain a 
requisite number of American bishops? And 
how scurvily does this Dr. come off, (when 
pressed upon this head by Dr. Chauncey) with 
a silly quibbling distin&iou between, “what 
“ it would be equitable to pay r ” and “ what 
•* no man, if he denied to pay, would deserve 
“ to be considered in the light of a good subject 
“ or member of society.”* 

* The Appeal defended, or, the propofed American epifiopate 
■vindicated, .in anfwer to the objections and mifreprefentatious of 
Dr. Chauncey and others. By Thomas Bsadbuky Chand¬ 
ler. D. D. New York, printed by Hugh Gaine, at the Bible 
aiK^Crown, in Hanover Square, 1769. p. 249, 250. Whoever 
twill beat the pains to compare this defence with Dr. Seeker’s letter 
to Mr. Walpole, will very ferioufly lament Dr. Chandler’s misfor¬ 
tune in bring flationed three thoufand miles from his bi{hop, by 
whofe inllruttions the appeal was written, and for whofe honour 
it was t« be be defended. He might otherwife have avoided the 
mortification of feeing his high pretenftons to the rights and privileges 
of the American epifeopate, fo remarkably controlled with his grace’s 
humble conceffions, in an hour of defponaency. 
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His grace, after acknowledging that the' 
presbyterians and independents of new England* 
have signified their dislike of his project oflate, 
condescends to say, that, “ there never was 
“ any thought of placing them there.” p. 18. 

How does this agree with bishop Sherlock's 
exhortation, ‘ £ to stick to the proposal of send- 
“ ing a bishop to the continent?” But what¬ 
ever his grace’s thoughts might be in 1750, it 
is certain that new England, after his promo* 
tion to Canterbury, was the principal obje6t 
of his grace's cares for episcopal reformation in. 
America. However, so tender was he of giv¬ 
ing these people offence at the time he was 
writingto Mr. Walpole, thathis grace is pleased 
to allow, that “ if they should object against 
bishops coming occasionally to officiate 
“ amongst those of the episcopal persuasion 
“ in that province,—that might be omitted.” 

Now it is well known, that the society’s mis¬ 
sionaries in New England have always been 
more, in a double portion at least, than in the 
other provinces in America. In the year 1761, 
about thirty missionaries were stationed in 
New England, while in New York, New Jer¬ 
sey, Pensylvania, North Carolina, South Ca¬ 
rolina, Georgia, the Bahama Island^, and 
Barbadoes, there were no more than forty-nine, 
according to the society’s abstracts.* 

If then, notwithstanding the reasonableness 
of the proposal in the abstract, notwithstand¬ 
ing what belongs to the nature of episcopal 
churches, and the indispensable necessity of 
confirmation to the complete exercise of their 


* N»yhew’s obfervations, page 45. London edition. 
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religion; notwithstanding the necessity of 
overlooking the conduct of vagabond stran¬ 
gers, so indifferently qualified, as his grace 
represents many of them to he:—If, I say, 
notwithstanding all these considerations, the 
personal ministrations of a bishop in New 
England, where there are thirty episcopal 
churches, may be omitted, it seems scarce 
worth the while to send bishops, with the ex¬ 
pensive appointments, suitable to the dignity 
of their character, to preside over forty-nine 
missionaries dispersed in eight extensive pro¬ 
vinces, where even the single ceremony of 
confirmation, to be completely exercised, could 
hardly be performed by the labours of ten or 
a dozen bishops, if the uninstructed negroes 
are to be taken into the account. 

After all, his grace seems to be conscious, 
that the true questions would come to this, 
whether dangerous uneasinesses would not be 
stirred up in the colonies, by the appointment 
of bishops? And whether the colonists would 
not have sufficient grounds for their uneasi¬ 
nesses, from their experience of the incroach- 
ing nature of episcopacy ? 

In answer to this latter question, his grace 
thinks, fit to say, that the colonists, ‘‘cannot 
“ fail to know how much the episcopal power 
“ exercised heretofore by bishops, hath long 
“ since been lessened, and the inclinations 
“ and principles of those who are intrusted 
“ with it, altered for the better."* This hath 
been considered before, and we need only refer 
for an answer to it, to the passage quoted above 


* Page 18. 
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from his grace's Oratio synodalis. Let us add 
however, as this matter is once more coipe upon 
the carpet, that what his grace ascribes to the 
better inclinations and principles of himself and 
his contemporary brethren, is considered by 
other staunch churchmen, as an unhappy re¬ 
laxation of that ancient discipline, which the 
church wishes, in one of her offices, to have 
restored. Of this complexion is the zealous 
l)r. Thomas Bradbury Chandler, whom every 
one now understands to speak the real, undis¬ 
guised sense of Dr. Seeker, both in the appeal, 
and in his defence of it. 

“The want of primitive discipline in the 
“ church at home,” saith this diligent mission¬ 
ary, “is no proof that the want of it is not 
“ still greater in the colonies, nor that the 
“ want cannot iii some degree, be remedied 
“ by the proposed episcopate. We think that 
“ a strict discipline, with regard to the ame- 
“ rican clergy, might be exercised under an 
“ episcopate. This is certainly expected. It 

“ is AN IMPORTANT PART OF OUR PLAN ; and 

“ that american bishops would disappoint us 
“ in this respect, none have a right to declare, 
“ until the experiment shall have been made.”* 

Why no indeed, worthy dodtor, I dare say 
the colonists have no such suspicion; and there¬ 
fore, I presume, it is, that they are so unwil¬ 
ling, and with great reason, to have the expe¬ 
riment made. How little was this strenuous 
champion aware, while he was writing this, 
that some of his fellow pupils at home were 

* Appeal defended, page 103. 
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* convincing- tlie world, that there was a time, 
when their common patron had denied every 
word of it; and that in spite of his oratio 
synodalis, this denial was agreeable to his dying 
sentiments! After this, trust, ye colonists, *if 
you can, to the sincerity of those who solicit 
an ameriean episcopate. None of you can be 
at a loss to know what a high-flying episcopa¬ 
lian means by “ primitive- discipline,” while 
the history of the settlement of your ancestors 
in America remains. None of you can be ig¬ 
norant, that the jurisdiction required to carry 
this “primitive discipline” into execution, 
must be as different from the, plan delineated 
in this letter, as your own plan is from that of 
archbishop Laud. For while his grace is as¬ 
suring you, that, “no more authority is dc- 
‘ ‘ sired for ameriean bishops, than the dissent- 
“ ing ministers exercise here by law, or popish 
“ priests and bishops by connivance,” Dr. 
Chandler, whose instructions are of a later 
date, betrays his own and his party's expecta¬ 
tions, that “a strict primitive discipline, with 
“ respeCt to the ameriean clergy,” Avithont 
distinction, may be exercised under this new 
episcopate. 

Attending his grace, to page 1.9, avc find 
something like an apology for the propagating 
society’s sending letters into America. One 
would wish to know, what circumstance of 
Mr. Walpole’s letter, gave occasion to it; 
Making due alloAvapces for his grace’s pallia¬ 
tions and glosses, the case seems to have been 
this, The zealous promotors of ameriean epis¬ 
copacy in the society, finding that the Avant of 
petitions from the colonies was a considerable 
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obstruction to the projeCt, sent letters privately 
to their confidants to procure such testimonies, 
(viz. that the colonists approved the measure) 
as might he a balance at least against the as¬ 
surances the government had received, that 
they were averse to it. The practice came to 
he detected, and the alarm being taken by the 
friends of religious liberty, the too probable 
consequences of it were remonstrated to the 
government. This brought some blame upon 
the contrivers of this secret correspondence, 
which his grace sought here to ward off, as 
well as he could; modestly requesting in the 
end, that the government would permit them 
to play out their game, before they rejected 
the proposal. 

Iiis grace's next endeavour is to take off Mr. 
Walpole’s apprehensions, that the attempt, and 
much more the execution of such a projeCt, 
“ would raise animosities at home, produce 
“ declamations in pulpits, controversies in 
“ pamphlets, debates in parliament, revive the 
“ distinctions of high and low among churcli- 
“ men, and terrify and provoke the dissen- 
“ ters. ” * 

What lfis grace says on the part of the pul¬ 
pit, shall be considered by and bye: and as for 
the press, he reminds Mr. Walpole, that, “most 
“ virulent pamphfets, published daily both 
“ against church and state, gave the govern- 
“ment no terror at alL”f Not so much in¬ 
deed, I dare say, as his grace thought they 
should have given, judging herein by his own 
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feelings; no man perhaps, of his station, 
having ever been more terrified and disquieted 
by pamphlets and letters in news-papers on 
church matters, than the late Dr. Seeker. Of 
the fact however, or of its effects, he was far 
from being so competent a judge as Mr. Wal¬ 
pole, who was very sensible, that it would not 
follow, because the ministry were not affeCted 
by false and invidious charges from the press, 
respecting their political conduCt in mere state 
affairs, that they would be equally unaffected, 
when so severe a stroke upon the religious li¬ 
berties of the colonies, as the executing the 
cpiscopizing scheme would be, should be ob¬ 
jected to them. 

But if Mr. Walpole saw his grace’s weakness 
in this reflection, much more would he be 
scandalized when, to take oft' all his apprehen¬ 
sions of what might happen in parliament, lie 
found his grace intimating, that “there seemed 
“ no necessity that this affair should ever come 
“ into parliament.”* 

By this circumstance, the statesman would 
discover the man and his communication, and 
whence he derived his principles. He would 
reeolleCt too, that parliament had more than 
once taken a retrospect of ministerial measures, 
adopted without its sanction ; and would never 
be more likely to do it, than when such mea¬ 
sures seemed to tend to raise feuds and animo¬ 
sities, disgust and discontent, in places where 
the commercial interests of Great Britain are 
so much concerned, as in the colonies: and 
if, ip the progress of their inquiries, it should 
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appear, that the administration had been pressed 
into this service by the importunity* of the 
bishops in general (who have all been, accord¬ 
ing to his grace, equally desirous of establishing 
episcopacy in the colonies, from the revoluti¬ 
on, to the date of his letter) few Mould wonder, 
if it should be resolved, that “episcopal power 
“ is a great grievance to this nation, and that 
“ it must rise to an equal height wherever 
“ bishops are.” 

His grace, however, could put Mr. Walpole 
in the way of composing these stirs even in 
parliament. “The administration,” says his 
grace, “will easily quiet such of the members 
“ as are their friends;” namely, by threatening 
to take away their places or their pensions, or 
by promising them to such of their friends as 
had them not. “ The tories must be for bi- 
“ shops, if it be only to preserve their ow r n 
“ credit:” and consequently, for bishops in¬ 
vested with all the powers •which tory principles 
ascribe as appendages to the office; for it would 
be impossible to keep their credit with their 
party, by consenting to the sending out bi¬ 
shops with that limited, low-church jurisdiction, 
which his grace affeCts only to desire. “ And 
“ the remainder will probably find themselves 
“ too inconsiderable to stir.” The remainder; 
that is to say, all the faithful representatives of 
the people, who are neither to be corrupted by 
the administration, nor infeCled by those per¬ 
nicious principles of religion and government, 
which have been in times past so pernicious to 
the rights and liberties of the british subjeCl, 
and so dangerous to that illustrious succession 
of protestant princes, under whose government 
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only we can hope to enjoy them. Excellent 
patriot! excellent arch-pastor of a free protes- 
tant people ! who for the sake of magnifying a 
mere ecclesiastical office, no way essential to 
the faith or practice of evangelical Christianity, 
would stitle the influence, on which the preser¬ 
vation of the religion and liberties ofhiscoun- 

o 

try chiefly depends! 

It remains to consider “ the only danger,” 
which, according to his grace, “ is left, viz. 
“ that of alarming or provoking the body of 
“ the dissenters whom he distinguishes 
into, “ a few busy, warm men;” and such as, 
“after arguing ■ properly with them, have 
“ owned that they had little or nothing to ob- 
“ je6t against appointing bishops in plantations 
‘ ‘ of the episcopal communion. ” j' And among 
the latter he names Dr. Avery, and Dr. Samuel 
Chandler. 

What Dr. Chandler might say to Dr. Seeker, 
is of little consequence : It can hardly be said, 
that Dr. Chandler spoke the sense of the body 
of the dissenters, when it is so well known, that 
his connexion with that prelate was far from 
adding to his estimation among them. He is 
not at present at hand to answer for himself. 
Possibly somebody might be found, who is able 
to answer for him. Be that as it may, I shall 
not presume either to accuse him, or to apolo¬ 
gize for him. 

Dr. Avery's justification is upon a less pre¬ 
carious footing. It is well known to some yet 
living, that he was a principal mover of the ap¬ 
plication to the ministry,j about the time this 

* Page 22 , f Ibid, 
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letter of Dr. Seeker’s was written, to lay aside 
the project of sending bishops to America. If 
I amnotmisiuformed, he had the honour bf con¬ 
ferring with some of his Majesty’s ministers on 
the subject, and gave them unanswerable rea¬ 
sons, why a scheme so'likely to produce dis¬ 
turbances in the colonies, should be laid aside. 
What he is here represented to have acknow¬ 
ledged to the archbishop, is in the highest de¬ 
gree improbable. lie was not a man to be 
overawed by the solemnity or cajoled by the 
affected civility of an archbishop. He was li¬ 
beral in his sentiments, and generously open 
and unreserved in expressing them upon all 
proper occasions. His conduct, in all his 
transactions, was inflexibly upright, and far 
exalted above all narrow, Selfish, and sinister 
views. No man knew all this better than the 
late archbishop Seeker; and if this letter is not 
spurious, it is not an impossible supposition, 
that one motive of its sleeping so long in 
his grace's closet, might be, the danger of hav- 
it. cross-examined and confronted by the testi¬ 
mony of so respectable a character. 

Speaking of the opposition to this episcopi- 
zing project, which might be apprehended from 
the body of dissenters, his grace delivers him¬ 
self as follows. 

“ And indeed there is no modesty in saying, 
£< we, who are not of the established church, 
“ demand as. a matter of strict justice, the futy 
“ exercise of our religion here, but at the same 
* ‘ time insist that the king’s episcopal subjects 
i( in America, with whom we have nothing at 
“ all to do, shall not, eve* in those provinces 
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** where they arc the established church, have 
M the full exercise of theirs. 

It is" pleasant enough to hear his grace talk 
of “ modesty,” while he is giving such a re¬ 
presentation as this. What would his grace 
have thought of his having the full exercise of 
his religion, in case he had not been permitted 
to enjoy the preferments he once held in com- 
vrendam, without first receiving the commu¬ 
nion amongst the dissenters? It is made a 
part of his merit in the Biographia Brittannica 
that he never did communicate with them, even 
while he appeared to belong to their church ;f 
whence it may easily he conjectured, how un- 

{ >alatable such a condition would have been to 
lim when he was bishop of Oxford. Would 
not his lordship have thought that his Majesty's 
subjeCls in America, while not burdened with 
any such test, would have had a fuller exer¬ 
cise of their religion, than his lordship, even 
without the ceremony of confirmation ? Can a 
man be said to have the full exercise of his re¬ 
ligion, who is excluded from the natural and 
equitable rights of a good subject, unless he 
will conform to a inode of religious worship 
which lie thinks to be wrong, and which some 
of his brethren have thought to be even idola¬ 
trous ! 

It is plain, his grace never made this case of 
the dissenters his own, and that he gave Mr. 
Walpole only a copy of his countenance, when 
he told him, a little below, that, “ he should 
‘ 1 have been a most hearty and zealous advo- 
catc for the dissenters, ” in a case where they 

i 
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happened not to want his assistance, and that, 
“ from his love of religious liberty when he 
never moved a finger to relieve them in U ease 
where, if he knew what religious liberty meant, 
he must have known how justly they think t hey 
have it not, and where an advocate of his grace's 
station and character would have been of the 
greatest service. 

There arc in this short period, no less than 
two other misrepresentations. For, 1. FI is 
grace could not produce any legal authority 
for saying, that the episcopal church of ling- 
land, is the established church, in any of the 
american provinces. 2. The king’s episcopal 
subjects in America, were not those, with whom 
our domestic dissenters, had to do in this case. 
It was their concern for, and their desire to 
preserve to the Americans of their own anti- 
episcopal persuasion, the full exercise of their 
civil and religious rights, (which they appre¬ 
hended upon good grounds, might be en¬ 
croached upon, by the admission of bishops 
into any of the american provinces) that oc¬ 
casioned their vigilance at the time referred to. 
They knew the hardship of those legal disabi¬ 
lities under which they themselves lay at home. 
They had good reason to believe that the in¬ 
fluence of the established hierarchy contri¬ 
buted to continue this grievance. Their bre¬ 
thren in America were as yet free from it, and 
if bishops were let in among them,' and parti¬ 
cularly, under the notion of presiding in estab¬ 
lished episcopal churches, there was the high¬ 
est probability, they would take their prece^ 
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dents of government and discipline from the 
Establishment in the mother country, and 
would'probably never be at rest, till they had 
established it on the basis of an exclusive test. 
They knew their american brethren thought 
on this subject, just as they themselves did. 
They knew how cautiously the projectors of 
the plan covered their march from all in the 
colonies, but their own confidants. They 
knew that, without their interposition, the ar¬ 
rival of a bishop in America would probably 
be the first notice the colonists would have of 
bis appointment at home. They were aware 
of the alarm this would give them, and of the 
disagreeable consequences of their opposition, 
with respect to the government. They wisely 
therefore, and like good patriots, signified 
their apprehensions to the government, and 
strengthened them with such proofs, as entirely 
convinced the ministry, how much the public 
peace and welfare depended upon the suppres¬ 
sion of this pernicious project. 

In this transaction 1 have good grounds to 
say, that Dr. Avery was a principal aft or and 
adviser; and would his grace hare ventured, 
in his life-time, to rank the Dr, among, “the 
“ few busy, warm men, who only affected to 
“ speak in the name of the whole?” or among 
those who opposed the episcopizing scheme 
through, “ a wantonness of spirit, or an osten- 
“ tatious fondness of using their influence 
“with great persons, to grieve the good bi- 
“ shop of Oxford and his partizans, without 
“ serving themselves?”* 
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What must their colony-brethren have thought 
of the dissenters at home, had the latter suf¬ 
fered them to be taken by surprize, and a mea¬ 
sure forced upon them, to which, if they had 
not lost all memory of the first migration of 
their ancestors from old England, they must 
have the utmost aversion ? What must every 
disinterested cnglishman have thought of them, 
if, possessed as they were of the sense of the 
colonies, they should, out of a punfiilio of 
complaisance to a few such “busy, warm” men 

’tis the B—p of ()-d, have quietly suffered 

a religious war to be kindled in the bowels of 
America, between the non-episcopalians and 
the members of the church of England, when 
they had it in their power to prevent it ? 

But I shall venture to go still farther. Many 
of the colonists of the church of England are 
the descendants of some of the first settlers, 
who professed church principles, and practised 
the modes of worship established in old Eng¬ 
land, in their own houses, when they could 
not have a minister to officiate among'them. 
Yet these were driven from their native land, 
by episcopal discipline, merely because they 
could not conform in every thing. They left 
however, their principles and practices to their 
posterity, some of whom, to this hour, attend 
the ministry of the episcopal missionaries. But 
as their fathers left them likewise memorials of 
their own particular sufferings from bishops, 
they are no more in love with american epis¬ 
copacy than their ancestors were with english 
prelacy. To some of these, the idea of a bishop 
upon the spot, was as disgusting as to the non¬ 
conformists themselves; and it is now well 
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known, that when they were solicited to join 
some others in representing to the society Iioav 
much bishops were wanted in the colonies, 
their answer Was, “that they were well satisfied 
“ with the means they had of worshipping God 
‘ ‘ according to the liturgy, nor did they de¬ 
sire any thing more.” 

Among other uneasinesses apprehended by 
Mr. Walpole, as the probable effeCt of appoint¬ 
ing American bishops, one was, “that such a 
“ measure would produce declamations in pul- 
“ pits; and revive the distinction of high and 
“ low among churchmen.”* 

To this anxiety, his grace administers the 
following soporific. “ Now amongst the cler- 
“ gy, I conceive it can make no dispute, for 
“ every man of character among them doth, 
“ and must M’isli it success.” His grace should 
have added, “and every man amongst them 
“ who wishes it success, is and must be a man 
•* of character;” and then the result must have 
been, that every one who did not wish the pro¬ 
ject to succeed, was a reprobate, a man of na 
character. 

But might not Mr. Walpole have suggested 
that disputes were most likely to be raised by 
men of no character? His grace avhs free 
enough to confess, that, “ if the project were 
* ‘ brought upon the carpet, and the administra- 
“ tion were to oppose it, some clergymen 
“ (some of these men of character) might be 
“tempted to say indecent things of them:” 
and 1 pray, how much less scrupulous may we 
suppose men of no character, who should not 
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wish the proje6t success, would have been, in 
case the administration had espoused it?. Either 
way then we see declamations from the pulpit, 
and disputes between clergymen of character, 
and clergymen of no character, would have 
been unavoidable, had the affair come upon the 
carpet. The best way therefore, Mr. Walpole 
Would think, would be to keep it off the carpet. 

But would this have satisfied these clergy¬ 
men of character, with his grace at their head ? 
Let us hear his grace upon this question. 
“ We indeed do not threaten, if we are disre- 
“ garded. But they [the dissenters] have no 
“more right to threaten than we: nor need 
‘ ‘ they be feared if they do. Their threatnings 
“have been‘very safely slighted, in a point 
“ which they have much more at heart, I 
“ mean the test: and so they may in this.”* 

It is, I think, pretty certain, (if we may 
credit some other parts of his grace’s letter) 
that the clergy of charafter, particularly the 
bishops, never ceased to desire, and we must 
suppose, to endeavour, that bishops should be 
established in America, from the revolution to 
the day of the date of his letter to Mr. Walpole. 
During this whole interval, these desires have 
been so far disregarded, that in his grace’s lan¬ 
guage, the affair never came upon the carpet. 
If it should, and the administration were to 
oppose it, ‘ ‘ some of those clergymen of charac¬ 
ter, who wish it success, might in his grace’s 
“ opinion, be tempted to say indecent things 
“of them.”, 
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5Siow, in my ideas, this has something the 
air of a threat, in case the administration should 
not behave as these clergymen of character 
would have them. 

However his grace would have it believed, 
that mere disregard, even for so long a time as 
sixty years, had not produced the least mur¬ 
mur, that could be called a menace. But 
where arc the mortals whose patience, after so 
long an interval, may not be worn out ? IIow 
far this was the case, with the bishop of Ox¬ 
ford at least, in the year 17o(), we shall see 
presently. 

In the mean time, it must be a pleasant con¬ 
sideration to Mr. Walpole, that the prejudices 
of the jacobites and the tories against the king 
and his ministry, might be allayed by appoint¬ 
ing bishops for America, as his grace suggests 
adding, that, “ till these people are reconci- 
“ led, our domestic affairs will never be on a 
“ firm and easy footing.” Indeed he gives 
Mr. Walpole no great encouragement to hope 
that such instances of kindness, would work 
any great or speedy reformation among them ; 
■“but,” says his grace, “some good effect 
“ they must produce; and perseverance in a 
“.due regimen will at length compleat the 
“ cure.”*)' 

Which expedient would not be unhappily hit 
off, but for one objection on the part of the 
friends of his Majesty and his government. For 
as this american episcopacy seemg to have 
been, in his grace's ideas, one principal ingre¬ 
dient in that due regimen which was to com- 
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pleat the cure of jacobitism and toryism, a per¬ 
severance in the administration of it, might 
suggest the necessity of increasing the dose 
from time to time, till i§ should be totally 
modelled, not only to the taste, but the con¬ 
stitution of the patients, i. e. till it came to 
be a perfectly Landman episcopacy ; which 
would be an instance of kindness to these pre¬ 
judiced people, to which, though it might be 
to his grace’s palate, the friends to the pro- 
testant settlement, would, no doubt, have con¬ 
siderable objections. 

Thus far by way of friendly innuendo, of 
what might happen in case of a refusal. In 
what follows, his grace speaks a little plainer. 

“ On the tithcr hand,” says his grace, “I 
“ apprehend, the rejection of this proposal 
“ will do the government by far more hurt 
“ amongst the churchmen, than it can possibly 
“ do them good amongst the dissenters. When 
“ the bishops are asked about it, as they fre- 
“ queutly are by their clergy and others, what 
“ must they answer? We cannot with truth 
“ express disapprobation of it, or indifference 
“ to it. If we did, we should be thought un- 
“ worthy of our stations. Must we then be 
‘ ‘ forced to say, that we are all satisfied of the 
‘ ‘ absolute fitness, the great advantages, the 
“ perfeCt safety of the thing, and have repeat- 
“ edly pressed for it, but cannot prevail? 
“ Would not this both sadly diminish our abi- 
“ lity of serving the government, by shewing 
“ how little credit we have with it; and make 
“ very undesireable impressions on many minds, 
“ concerning the king, and those that are in 
“ authority under him; as incapable of being 
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“ Avon by the arguments or intreaties of those, 
“ who have so strong a zeal for them, to do an 
“ innocent favour to the church? Still, if we 
“ cannot succeed % respectful applications, I 
“ know it is our duty to make the best of the 
“ matter, and not disturb the public welfare, 
“ because, in this particular, we are unable to 
“ promote it. 1 would speak as gently of the 
“ affair as ever I could, where there was dan- 
“ ger of doing harm; though I speak so ertr- 
“ nestly, where I would fain hope to do good. 
“ Cut no mildness or prudence will wholly or 
‘‘nearly prevent the abovementioned couse- 
“ q uences. ” * 

And what are the abovementioned conse¬ 
quences? Even as much hurt to government 
as can arise, oil the one hand, from a diminu¬ 
tion of the credit of the bishops, and conse¬ 
quently of tlieir ability of serving the govern¬ 
ment; and on the other, from the resentment 
of the clergy, on the disappointment of a pro¬ 
ject oil which dll of them, of any character, 
have set their hearts. And as his grace appre¬ 
hends, that this will do the government more 
hurt than any good the rejection of it will do 
them among the dissenters can make amends 
for, we must conclude that it would be at the 
peril'of the government to oblige the one an cl 
disoblige the other. . , 

“We do not threaten,” says his grace, “when 
“ we are disregarded.”—“ Why no, my lord,” 
might Mr. Walpole have answered, “ not in 
“ the terms of a Covent-Garden bully; your 
*' lordship only gives us civilly to understand, 
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“ what a nest of wasps your episcopal repre- 
“ seotations can raise about our ears, if we do 
“ not behave like good boys; and how much 
“ less formidable the threatenings of the dis- 
“ senters would be, than the gentle, mild, and 
“ prudent remonstrances of our own spiritual 
“ fathers, with a numerous clergy at their 
“ beck.” 

Did the dissenters, when soliciting the re¬ 
peal of the test aft, carry their menaces farther 
than this? So his grace thought lit to tell 
Mr. Walpole, reminding him at the same time, 
that their threatenings, on that occasion, had 
been very safely slighted.* 

I am afraid, Mr. Walpole would be inclined 
to question the truth of this representation; 
and probably, had he thought his grace’s let¬ 
ter worth his notice, would have told him, that 
the application of the dissenters to have the 
test repealed, so far as it related to his majesty’s 
protestant subjefts, was not slighted. The an¬ 
swers given them were respeftful, and they 
dutifully acquiesced in the reasons that were 
assigned, why their request could not be com¬ 
plied with. This is meant of the body of the 
dissenters, which, as his grace has Avell ob¬ 
served, is not to be denominated from “a few 
“ busy, warm men among them.” 

It is upon record, that the wise and good 
king William, was desirous to oblige the dis¬ 
senters in this point, without any particular 
application from them. It is equally well 
known, that the twoexcellentprinces, George I, 
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and. George II. were no less disposed to coni- 
ply with the several applications made on that 
behalf by the dissenters; and such likewise 
were the sentiments of Mr. Walpole and his 
noble brother; and such will ever be the sen¬ 
timents of all true patriots, and well wishers 
to the protestant religion, and the protestant 
government of this country. 

There were indeed threatenings on those oc¬ 
casions, which were not slighted, threatenings 
from the high-church party, many of them, in 
substance, though not e*a6tly in stile, the 
same with these gentle and friendly admoni¬ 
tions of the bishop of Oxford. These, made 
due impressions upon tire statesmen of those 
days, whose experience had taught them, that 
it was safer to slight the threatenings of any 
sort of men, rather than those of an incensed 
and vindictive high-church clergy. Very few, 
who either remember the transactions of those 
times, or have read the history of them, will 
think, that these latter threatenings had a less 
share in supporting the test, than either the 
expediency of the law or a mere contempt for 
the dissenters. 

I have now gone through his grace’s letter 
to Mr. Walpole, on the subject of american 
bishops: and the remaining question is only 
this, whether his grace was capable of writing 
a letter so full of gross mistakes, inconsisten¬ 
cies, artful misrepresentations, and unmanly 
calumnies, to a statesman, who, from the na¬ 
ture of his situation, was so capable of detect¬ 
ing and confuting them. The alternative is 
obvious. If the letter is spurious, the forgers 
of it are unpardonable, not only on account of 
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a base imposition upon the public, but for tra¬ 
ducing the memory of a great man, who de¬ 
parted so lately, full of days and honour, and 
in the odour of sanCtity. If the letter is ge¬ 
nuine, his encomiasts must have been egregi- 
ously mistaken, who have ascribed to him, not 
only eminent abilities in the province of au¬ 
thorship; but an uncommon measure of judg¬ 
ment, candour, moderation, and integrity in 
the administration of his high office; virtues 
and endowments which the writer of such a 
letter must have possessed in a very moderate 
degree. 

The whole case is now before the public: 
and if any one should be inclined to think, that 
his grace hath been treated in these papers 
with more freedom than is consistent with a 
decent regard to his grace’s station and char¬ 
acter, let it be considered, that if this letter is 
a forgery, these remarks upon it are a full 
justification of his grace from the imputations 
which are necessarily suggested by the con¬ 
tents of it. If it is genuine, be it understood, 
that truth and righteousness are no respeCters 
of persons, are of no party, nor at all more at¬ 
tached to the mitre and lawn, than to the sack¬ 
cloth and ashes of a pretended penitent. And 
be it farther noticed, that he who contrives to 
spread bad principles, and to recommend mis¬ 
chievous projects after his demise, which he 
does not chuse to publish and avow in his life 
time, is no longer intitled to the benefit of 
that common maxim, de mortuis nil nisi 
bonnm , 

F2 


POSTSCRIPT. 




TOSTSCRITT. 


*1*HAT it may not be said that mere preju¬ 
dice hath prevailed so far in drawing up these 
remarks, as to leave no room for justice, I here 
declare my entire concurrence with his grace 
in one maxim adopted by him, at page 6, how¬ 
ever unfortunate I may think him in his ap¬ 
plication of it to the promotion of. american, 
episcopacy. 

The maxim is this :—Against things evidently 
right and useful, no dangers ought to be plead- 
ed, but such as are very probable and great. 
His grace saw the rectitude and usefulness of 
settling bishops in our american colonics in 
so strong a point of light, and the dangers 
which would attend it, at so great a distance, 
■and in so diminutive a size, that he ventured 
this aphorism with all security, nothing doubt¬ 
ing, but the public would readily take his 
word for one member of his premises, as a con¬ 
summate divine, and for the other, as a prelate 
of great moderation and sincerity, which would, 
intitle him to his conclusion of course. 

There were however times and occasions, 
when and where this maxim made very little 
impression upon his grace, and when and where 
the application of it, in the opinion of many 
prions and thinking Christians, was full as 
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apposite, as it was in the case of american bi¬ 
shops. 

It is well known, that several very impor-r 
tant objections have been made to some parti¬ 
culars in our established forms; that alterations 
and amendments in these have been suggested 
by learned and conscientious men, both among 
the clergy and the laity ; and that they who 
have solicited such amendments, have demon¬ 
strated, to the satisfaction of all capable and 
disinterested judges, that such amendments 
would be not only right and; useful, but void 
of all danger, except from the opposition of 
those, who ought to be the first to promote 
them. 

How atood his grace affeCied to these alter¬ 
ations and amendments? Even just as his 
grace, in this letter, represents the dissenters 
at home, and the non-conforming colonists 
abroad, to be affeCied towards his projeCl of 
episcopizing America, warm and busy, and 
1 zealous to disappoint every thing tending to 
encourage them, and threatening the public 
with dolorous consequences, if any of the 
several reformations proposed, should take 
place. 

For this purpose his grace’s agents were set 
to work in every quarter, and having once 
more revived the ridiculous clamour of the 
danger of the church, they were not ashamed 
to represent the remonstrants on the behalf of 
a reformation, as aiming to root up the foun¬ 
dations of tli£ establishment; as, seeking, un¬ 
der the pretence of amendment, to break loose 
from all institutions and forms; as proposing 
to set fire to the whole edifice, because some 
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minute parts of it are not perfeftly adapted to 
the rest: and lastly, as concurring with those 
sons of licentiousness, who think that laws are 
superfluous things, and that civil societies 
were instituted to be torn to pieces by dis¬ 
cords.* 

Dr. Markham, dean of Christ’s church, of 
whose oratory this is a specimen, could hardly 
be unconscious that he had here employed the 
figure hyperbole with great freedom. But he 
would take it for granted his audience would 
understand him, and particularly one of them, 
who had already apprised the world how much 
utility, in cases of this nature, had the advan¬ 
tage of truth. 

It was honest enough in him, however, to 
tell the company first, and afterwards so many 
of his readers as understand latin, where he 
learned his knack. For he immediately sub¬ 
joins, that, “it was hardly possible for him, 
“ or any one else to deal in such matters, 
“ without calling to mind that man, who 
“ among our prelates had obtained the,sove- 
“ reignty, and by whose death, we grieve for 
“the diminished dignity of our church.” A 
pretty compliment, by the way, to the survi¬ 
vors ; to which, lest he should not be under¬ 
stood, he adds a little afterwards, “the church 
“ would have a great loss of such a man in her 
“ most flourishing times, but much more in 
“ her present penury !” 

What effect this petulant insult might have 
upon the venerable body to which it was ad- 


* See Dr. Markham’s Oratiuncula, at the end of hit Concip 
ad Clertm , before the convocation, Jan, 25 1763, 
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dressed, I shall not presume to guess; but I 
confess, when I recollect, even without look¬ 
ing into the court calendar, ten or a dozen 
names who were either actually or virtually 
present on that occasion, and who are far from 
being overvalued in point of abilities, by being 
put in comparison with the lgjte archbishop 
Seeker, my resentment is provoked, and I am 
unavoidably urged to examine upon what 
grounds this unjust preference is given to the 
orator's hero and grand exemplar. 

“ He was, saith Mr. Markham, a strenuous 
“ [propugnator] both of our faith and disci- 
“ pline.” Our faith and discipline; that is, 
the faith and discipline of the church of Eng¬ 
land. The idea of a gladiator, is not quite so 
suitable to the character of a defender of the 
thristian faith and discipline : and the plain 
meaning of this encomium is, that his grace 
was an obstinate maintainer of whatsoever was 
established, right or wrong; whether agreeable 
to the gospel of Christ, or not. However, 
to make his grace look as like a good Christian 
and a good protestant as he could, he hath ad¬ 
ded, ubique tamen sine acerbitate dissentiens; 
which I know not wellNiow to render, as, a 
Strenuous champion dissenting from his adver¬ 
sary without bitterness, exhibits a discordancy 
in one and the same character, not very easy 
to be conceived: unless we may be allowed to 
suppose that his grace’s propugnatorial spirit, 
avus glossed over with art insidious mildness, 
liy Avay of a mask, till he could take his”adver- 
sary at a proper advantage. For if his grace’s 
mildness and moderation, Avere either truly 
natural, or truly Christian dispositions, it is 
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impossible Dr. Markham should be put in mind 
of archbishop Seeker, in the midst of the bit¬ 
terest railings, misrepresentations, and even 
scurrilities, thrown out against those who at¬ 
tempted only to reform his grace's beloved 
establishment of faith and discipline. 

Having done with his grace’s controversial 
character, Dr. Markham proceeds to give an 
account of his literary abilities, where, having 
allowed that, “his grace's stile was not the 
“most polished,” he insists, that, “no one 
“ ever outstripped him, in copiousness, mc- 
“ thod, and gravity.” 

Did the doctor never hear of Thomas Aquin¬ 
as? However, these are excellencies it must 
be owned; but excellencies of which every 
laborious compiler of a good common-place 
book may equally boast, 

This mediocrity in his grace’s proficiency as 
a writer, is the more surprising, in that we are 
told, at the end of the next paragraph, that, 
“ there never was a man of leisure who laboured 
“ more in literary studies, than his grace did 
“in a most busy station.” 

As Dr. Markham, no doubt, experts to be 
believed, we will fot once, take his word for 
this remarkable fac't, and only inquire how his 
grace acquitted himself in his department of 
business. 

And here his grace is held forth to us, as. 
“ a magistrate, who laid it down for a principal 
“ rule of his conduct, to be wanting to no part 
“ of his duty, and this in the midst of a mul- 
“ tiplicity of cares with which he was daily 
“ beset.” 

I freely acknowledge that I cannot form an 
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idea of a magistrate in the church of Christ*, 
without adding to jt the idea of usurpation. In 
the church of antichrist, a magistrate is a ne^ 
cpssary character. His representative must, 
from the nature of his trust, be invested with 
compulsive powers, equipped with an inquisi¬ 
tion, and other means of inflidting pains and 

J ienalties upon those who dissent from his par- 
ictilar system. 

It is pot for the honour of archbishop Seeker 
to suppose that he affected magistracy in the 
least degree; much less, that, in the exercise 
of such office, he was wanting to no part of it; 
as that must imply a desire at least to execute 
penal laws against heretics and schismatics, to 
incapacitate dissenters, by imposing upon them 
tests and subscriptions to points of his own 
Revising, and never to suffer one of them to 
escape his vigilance when he could lay hold of 
him. 

There is, I think, but one reason why the 
archbishop should desire to be invested with 
the powers of magistracy. He had but poor 
luck in the province of church-champion. 
He was generally worsted whenever he met his 
adversary upon the plain field of controversy, 
whether he chose to engage on english 
ground, or went fir quest of adventures to a 
foreign land. At home, his own artillery was 
dexterously turned upon him.* Abroad, his 
Irgurian arts and subterfuges were completely 

* Inafpirited and ingenious pamphlet, intitled, Remarks upon the 
firjl of three letters againjt the Confejfional, p. 24—36. 
N. B. The fecond and third of thefe letters are not the art'hbilhop’s, 
but the v>*>rk of i^n every way inferior hand, ' 
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defeated, merely by the dint of an honest heart, 
a good cause, and a skilful baud.* It is true 
in these conffidts, his grace laid aside the in¬ 
signia of his order, but some bow or other, 
the adversary got a peep at his countenance* 
through the chinks of his visor, and after that, 
there was no avoiding the disgrace of being 
vanquished by caitiff knights of low degree. 

It is no wonder that repeated mortifications 
pf this kifid should raise a little aspiration iq 
the breast of an impatient prelate, to an office 
in which he might take his amends with more 
advantage. Ilow far he acted, on this consi¬ 
deration, in the character of a church magis¬ 
trate Dr. Markham may know better than I 
do. But whatever his grace’s diligence and 
vigilance were in this department, it is plain, 
if we may believe Dr. Markham, he had very 
little success; for thp Dr. tells us, not without 
some seeming regret, that, ‘ ‘ there never was 
‘‘a time when .men lived and thought more 
“ Recording to their own judgment.” Where¬ 
as, if things had proceeded prosperously on the 
magistratical plan of faith and discipline, men 
ought to have lived and thought according to 
the judgment of archbishop Seeker and Dr. 
Markham, 

The do&or concludes his panegyric (which 
he modestly acknowledges to be short and 
jejune) with the following flourish of his art. 
“ In some men we discern an excellent genius, 

* Sec Remarks on an anonymous trail, intitled ,—An Anfwer 
to Dr. May hew’s Obfervadons on the Charter and Conduft of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Qofpel.in foreign Parts. By 
Jonathan Mayhew, paftor of the Wijl church in JBoJlon, Lon- 
dop, re-printed for II', Nicoll, 1765, 
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ami a multiplicity of science, in others, 
“prudence, authority, probity, constancy; 
“ but we shall not easily find one in whom all 
“ all these have so abundantly met together.” 

I have no inclination to dissect this compli¬ 
cation of excellencies; let every one judge of 
it as he sees cause. I allow, on the one hand, 
that an exalted station is a great brightener ; 
and on the other, that an Oxford orator may 
he indulged in a little fiction ; but'his grace’s 
writings are serious things, and are a just cri¬ 
terion for any one Avho is disposed to verify 
this accumulation of virtues and good qualities, 
without looking for a parallel either among the 
living or the dead. 

It is as impossible for me to mention an Ox¬ 
ford orator without thinking of Dr. Burton,* 
as it was for Dr. Markham to scourge the advo¬ 
cates for reformation, without thinking of 
archbishop Seeker.. 

Dr. Burton takes his grace up indeed a little 
late in life, not sooner than his 28th year; 
whence our great grandchildren, reading the 
contents of this panegyric in its fortieth edition, 
will naturally conclude, that his grace owed 
his immense proficiency in omni scibili (physick 
excepted) solely to the doctrine and discipline 
of the University of Oxford; little dreaming 
that he received the slightest rudiments among 
the “ irritable, perverse, malignant, seditious, 
“ and intolerably tyrannical puritans. ”f And 

* Johann is Burton ad amicum Epifiola; five commen, 
tariolus Tuom<£ Secker, Archiep. Cantuar. Menwiai Sawr, 
Oxonii, e Typography Clarendoniftno, ti68 , 

1 Epift.p. 37 ; a8, 
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yet, as he turned out in the end, so cotnpleatly 
furnished with imperatorial arts,* it is not at 
all unnatural to suppose that he migh't have 

} >icked up and retained some slight maxims of 
lierarchical discipline among these “ tyranni- 
“ cal” dissenters, with whom his early connex¬ 
ions are not yet absolutely forgotten. 

I am sorry my time will not allow me to go 
through this elaborate epistle, which furnishes 
in every page abundant matter for very edify¬ 
ing reflections, particularly on the frailty of 
bigotted and injudicious panegyrists, who void 
qf every idea of justice, moderation, or pro¬ 
priety, where their idol is to be exhibited, give 
occasion to those who are not quite so prone 
to credulity, to look farther into a character 
so bedaubed with fulsome adulation, than they 
might otherwise be disposed to do. 

Dr. Burton, for example, holds up his grace 
as one of the princes of critics in hebrew litera¬ 
ture, and for this he sends us to Mr. Merrick’s 
annotations on the psalms, f This might pass 
well enough with those who took Dr. Burton 
for a competent judge, at least for two or. three 
months after the publication of his epistle. 
But Dr. Gregory Sharpe, having, after that 
interval, shewn how far his grace had waded 
out of his depth in that province, the enco¬ 
mium now serves for nothing, but to give sus¬ 
picions, that there are more of them in the 
pamphlet, upon equally precarious grounds. $ 

* Page 14. + Epift. page 6. 

f Vide :—A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bilhop of 
Oxford, from the Matter of the Temple, containing fome Stric¬ 
tures made by his grace the late Archbifhop of Canterbury, in the 
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Add to this, that some suspicions having hedrt 
raised by the freedom of his grace’s speculations 
On revealed religion in the earlier part of his 
life, nothing could be more injudicious than 
to attempt to embellish his grace’s character, 
by sending the reader to a few insipid cavils 
against some striking parts of a very learned 
and able defence of Christianity.* 

Again, it was objected to his grace, that he 
was out of measure provoked at every attempt 
to amend or reform our ecclesiastical system 
in those particulars .where it is most exception¬ 
able : that whenever such proposals appeared, 
he was out of all patience, summoninghis myr¬ 
midons from every quarter, and oftentimes 
lending his own hand to the confutation of 
these innovators and schismatics'. This, num¬ 
bers of his grace’s admirers would never believe, 
supposing that his grace, who had profited so 
much by his own free examination, couldnotbe 
so violently embittered himself, or afford his pa¬ 
tronage and countenance to those who were, 
against men who had an equal right to judge 
for themselves. But Dr. Burton soon put the 
matter out of doubt, by acknowledging in one 
place, his grace for the author of the feeble 
answer to Dr. Mayhew,f and in another by di¬ 
vulging, that his grace not only undertook 
the office of propugnator himself, against the 
slanders of schismatics and innovators, but 
Used the vicarious assistance of others who 
fought under his standard.£ 

It is true, the Dr. says, he took the same 

Reverend Mr. Merrick’s Annotationson the Pfalms. London, 1769* 
' * See the Remarks citedabove, Note (b) p. 87. 

1 Epifl. page 28. | Ibid. p. 21, 
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courge with the calumnies of the papists. It 
might be so ; but the evidence here is a. little 
obscure: in the other case it is clear and deci¬ 
sive. 

It has been often asserted, and as often de¬ 
nied, thathis grace kept a record of clerical de¬ 
linquents, commonly called a black book, in 
which were registered the names and offences 
of those who had the misfortune to fall un¬ 
der his grace’s displeasure ; and that the 
better to detect defaulters, his grace had his 
spiesand emissaries properly distributed to give 
the necessary information. Dr. Burton seems 
to give credit to the affirmative, by assuring 
us, that his grace, “ animadverted upon every 

thing relating to the clergy ; that he had his 
“ internuntii, and used the ministry of others 
“ in his disquisitions; sought out and noted 
“ every thing ; and finally, digested his dis- 
“ coveries into a kind of fasti, by way ofapro- 
" vincial history, for the use of his successors.”* 
It would be strange if there should not be one 
column of this calendar appropriated to the 
Carbone notandi. 

But our greatest obligations to Dr. Burton 
arise from his candid and undisguised account 
of the motives of his grace’s zeal for american 
episcopacy. His grace, it seems, understood 
by his books, that episcopal government was 
of apostolical original : He perceived likewise 
[how, it is not said, perhaps by instinfct] that 
there .was a kindred connexion between epis¬ 
copacy and monarchy.* And with these con¬ 
victions upon his mind, “ what wonder, saith 
“ Dr, Burton, that our arch-prelate should 

* Page 25. + Page 26, 
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** favour the pious desires of those Americans, 
“ who having embraced the faith and discipline 
“ of the church of England, coveted to have 
“ episcopal administrations more within their 
“ reach?” This was kind and compassi¬ 
onate ! 

But the misfortune is, that the posthumous 
publication of his grace's letter to Mr. Wal¬ 
pole, hath made it questionable, whether these 
motives did not work considerably towards 
their effect, without these pious desires, and 
long before his grace w r as possessed of the arch¬ 
prelacy. That l)r. Burton was well acquainted 
with his grace’s motives for promoting episco¬ 
pal government in America, there can be no 
doubt, after his commerce of friendship with 
liis grace, for more than forty years.* But 
some possibly may suspeCt, that the Dr. knew 
little more of their operation than merely the 
ostensible parts of it. 

And yet from his assigning, or at least inti¬ 
mating a third motive for his grace’s zeal in 
this american business, I am apt to think Dr. 
Burton knew more of this matter than he 
thought fit to divulge. 

It seems our domestic dissenters, forming 
their judgment upon Dr. Seeker’s gentleness 
and lenity, and his earnestness to support the 
right of toleration (not without some retros¬ 
pect, it is likely, to his more early principles 
and connexions) expected his grace would at 
a proper time, “betray to them the privileges 
“ and authority of the church of England. ”f 

There was no way so effectual to convince 


* Page 4. 


t Page 27. 
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them of their mistakes, as to discover his ar¬ 
dent zeal to episcopize their brethren in Ameri¬ 
ca. What other methods his grace might take 
to undeceive them, it is not material to inquire. 
According to Dr. Burton, it must have been 
this circumstance in his grace’s conduct which 
chiefly opened their eyes, as it derived upon 
liis grace their most furious resentment. 

This being the case, we have here a third . 
motive for his grace’s zeal for american episco¬ 
pacy, distinct from apostolical and monarchi¬ 
cal relations, inducing a suspicion, that the 
impious aversion of some to american episco¬ 
pacy, might have as great a share .in his grace’* 
attempts to establish it, as the pious desires of* 
others. , 

If it were worth the while, one might pick 
out abundant matter of amusement, from a 
comparison of Dr. Burton’s elogy with that of 
Dr. Markham’s. Both of them seem to have 
been conscious, that the transmitting the most 
unexceptionable charadter to posterity, with¬ 
out some alloy of human infirmity, hath j^iven 
occasion to the inquisitive reader oftentimes to 
question the good faith of the historian, or the 
sincerity of the panegyrist. They seem how¬ 
ever not to be agreed, where the ncevi in arch¬ 
bishop Seeker’s portrait should be inserted. 

Dr. Markham is inclined to place the chief 
imperfection in his grace’s stile. But this Dr. 
Burton cannot be supposed to allow; having 
submitted his own valuable labours to his 
grace’s polishing hand, which, according to 
the Dr. performed this office with thq utmost 
accuracy.* 

* Epift. Page 3<J« 

G 
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' Dr. Markham,' again, thinks, that, “the 
“ chief duty of magistracy, is to apply, with 
“diligence to the ordering those businesses 
“ which occur in the daily course Of things 
and 'in this article, the Dr. affirms, that the 
archbishop, “ in the multiplicity of cares 
“ with which he was distracted, neglected 
“nothing’.” 

But Dr. Burton is of another opinion; he 
requires in a magistrate an imperious obstinacy 
and arrogance, in Which, according to him, 
his grace was eStrefnely defeBi.ve; and informs 
us, that, had his grace exercised his authority 
to the full, and ndt given way to the times, 
he. would have much more effectually provided 
for the common good. “ For had this prince 
“ of ecclesiastics exerted himself, he might, 
“ according to Dr. Burton, (in conjunction 
“ with his Majesty, both of them a6iing as the 
“ avengers and satellites of despised and vio¬ 
lated religion) have 1 totally defeated that 
“ hundred-headed bCaS't, impiety, which para- 
“ded with http unity among almost all ranks 
“ of men. ” And he gives us no obscure inti¬ 
mations, that had he been in bis grace's seat, 
matters would have gone much better ; that is 
to say, “ authority would have been restored 

to the laws, its proper honour to piety, re- 
** verence to the ecclesiastical order, nor, 
“ perhaps would the Americans have been de- 
“ prived of an hierarchy.”* Such is the cou- 
rage and spirit of those w r ho breathe the atmos¬ 
phere of wholesome severities! 

This lenity it is, that Dr. Btxrton exhibits as 


? %ift. Paje, 35, 36. 
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the late archbishop’s grand foible; taking care 
however to inform us, that, “ it was pot so 
“ much the effefit of the sen timents or the will 
‘‘ of the man, as of a certain political necessity 
“ of the times.”* In which, I am apt to be¬ 
lieve, few people, who knew his grace, would 
disagree with him. 

Such are the encomiums of the do&Ors, Bur¬ 
ton and Markham, who, by their officious in¬ 
terposition, may be fairly said to have left their 
hero in a much worse condition than they 
found him, and (to borrow an expression from 
the celebrated Junius) “ to have injured him 
“ by their assistance.” 

On this charge of lenity, however, I am of 
opinion, a willing advocate might find some¬ 
thing to say for his grace. There certainly 
were times and occasions when he was by 11O 
means defeftive in this arrogance of magistracy 
required by Dr. Burton. And I will only add, 
that it wouffi be to his grace’s honour, if it 
could be proved, that, in those instances, he 
Was less influenced by his own temper and prin¬ 
ciples, than by the counsels and instigation of 
such men as these adulatory orators. 


* Page 36. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T 

JL HE original of this letter was lately found 
among the papers of a gentleman who was for¬ 
merly about the person of the great prelate to 
whom they are addressed. It was inclosed in 
a cover dire&ed to his grace, and stamped 
with the mark of the Post-olficefrom whence it 
was dispatched, and might possibly be put into, 
the hands of the person in whose custody it was 
found, with some view of his publishing sorne-i 
.thing by way of animadversion on its contents, 
of which this gentleman was full as capable as 
apy one man in the kingdom, who hath no 
better cause to manage. But the policy of the 
church taking a turn about that time, to the 
peaceable counsels of stifieixg, (inwhichshe 
hath since been uncommonly successful, even 
with respect to such writings as have passed the 
press) it is conje&ured, that all contentious 
operation upon this letter had been counter¬ 
manded, upon the consideration, that what 
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Would be gained by exposing the folly and zeal 
of this remonstrant, would by no means pay 
the expence in any returns of interest to the 
church, or of renown to the great man to 
whom the remonstrance was made. But these 
motives for suppressing it, having no weight 
with the editor, the letter is now offered te 
the public, rather as a matter of curiosity, 
than with any expectation that the. church, or 
tlie pillars which support her, should be either 
the better or the worse for it. It is only ne¬ 
cessary to add, that though the editor is sensi- 
,blc there are several errors in the manuscript, 
he hath here given a literal copy of it in print, 
to prevent all surmise that it is either a ficti¬ 
tious production, or a counterfeit resemblance 
of a genuine epistle, which several persons now 
living know to have been received by the arch¬ 
bishop at tliq time it bears date. 



A 


LETTER 


TO ( T1IE 

Moft Reverend the Lord ^.rchhiOiop of 

CANTERBURY, 

FROM A 


PRIVATE CLERGYMAN, 


MY LORD, 

^ ll ^IIE relation which every clergyman hears 
to the fathers of the church in which he is a 
minister, and particularly to the prelate at the 
head of them, will, I hope, incline your 
grace to dispense with some want of form in 
this address, which comes from an inferior o£ 
that order, and more especially when your 
grace is informed that the subject of these pa¬ 
pers is, in the writer's opinion, of the highest 
importance to the welfare and credit of the 
Christian church. 

1 am very sensible how little your grace’s 
momentous occupations will admit of interrup¬ 
tion on a less interesting subje6t ; nor would 
it appear to be proper or pardonable to give 
your grace more trouble on this, than is abso-} 
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iutely necessary to explain the case in hand, 
and to recommend it to your* grace's serious 
consideration ; to which it is humbly submitr 
ted without farther preface or apology. 

Your grace will-need no information from 
me concerning the rise, progress and event of 
a, late application to the public from the press 
in favour of a review of our liturgy; an appli¬ 
cation which has been thought by many sin¬ 
cere friends to our church and civil constitu¬ 
tion, to have deserved a very particular regard 
from the bench where your grace presides; and 
which, as is said, it might have had, provided 
it had been introduced to their notice with 
proper circumstances, and by a sufficiently 
considerable hand. Concerning which, as I 
know nothing, I have nothing to say, but 
what every serious Christian should think ; that 
if the cause itgelf had any intrinsic merit, it 
ought not to have been rejected by such a body 
of men for the want of a few formalities, or 
even for the want of any thing, but the possi¬ 
bility of altering any of our present forms upon 
any terms whatever. 

Be that as it may. The consequences of 
.that attempt, feeble and unsupported as it ap¬ 
peared to be when it was made, are such as 
plainly discover the proposal has not wanted 
the attention of very able and worthy men, 
whom the pl*am and honest state of undeniable 
fads, in the Free and Candid Disquisitions, 
seepis to have incouraged to publish their sen¬ 
timents on one of the points there treated on, 
with a freedom which is almost without prece¬ 
dent on so delicate a subjed. 

Your grace will perceive I am referring t<* 
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fhe author of the Essay on Spirit, and the 
writers who have seconded that performance, 
whose inquiries have set the athanasian contro¬ 
versy in so new, and at the same time so stri¬ 
king a point of light, that a serious clergyman* 
who should hereafter venture to subscribe to 
pur common forms, without a competent 
search in the scriptures whether these things 
are so, would probably, upon reflexion, find 
some difficulty to justify himself to his own 
heart. 

That your grace is not wholly unmindful of 
this perplexing case, the world is made very 
sensible by the second page of Mr. Knowles’s 
answer to the above-mentioned essay. Aji 
answer by no means satisfactory even to the 
athanasians themselves, some of whom have 
been heard to say, that it was neither worthy 
of the cause it pretends to yindicate, nor of 
your grace’s patronage. 

In the mean time the truly conscientious 
clergy are anxious and discouraged. The’ar¬ 
guments offered against this creed, and many 
other things which occur in pur daily mini¬ 
strations, are plausible, and, for ought we 
know, may be just and solid. Isay, my Lord, 
for ought we know; for your grace needs not 
be told, that a large majority of us have not 
given, nor indeed are made capable of giving 
matters of this nature that previous deliberation 
which is necessary to form a competent judg¬ 
ment upon them, 'before our entrance intp the 
ministry. And, to that, so many parochial 
duties and family cares succeed, that I am 
afraid we. of the inferior class, who are doomed 
to bear the burden and, heat of the day, have 
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Tbut little leisure and less means to acquire tlb$ 
kind of learning by our own industry, In 
these circumstances, and with this slender 
provision, it is our misfortune to be called by 
unavoidable occasions into a variety of compa¬ 
nies, where with great freedom our church 
forms are brought into debate, as well by the 
members of our own communion, as dissenters 
and adversaries of different denominations ; 
many of whom however, bating the reproach 
of an invidious name, appear to be men of 
candor, probity and good sense, sufficient to 
entitle their sentiments and observations to a, 
Very serious consideration. 

In this situation, we naturally look towards 
our superiors for such aids am] instructions as 
men of inferior talents mid limited provinces, 
do from time to time require. And I beg 
leave to assure your grace, there never was an 
emergency when we had more occasion. 

And yet, alas! so it is, that very little, of 
this instruction,’is to be had in, proportion to, 
our necessities. 

Our bishop's and archdeacon’s charges, when 
we are favoured with them, which is but sel¬ 
dom, are commonly short and general; con¬ 
sisting chiefly of declamatory encomiums on 
our own system, and reflexions on the princi¬ 
ples of the adversary; of political observations 
which w e understand not, and allusions to faCts 
ye never heard of; with, perhaps, some few 
gentle directions concerning our conduct, 
which, if they had the least experience of the 
condition, abilities, commerce and connexions 
of the inferior clergy, their lordships wbul'4 
know to be impracticable. 
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What reception at his bishop’s palace a poof 
clergyman would meet with, who should de¬ 
sire more explicit rules for his behaviour on 
these critical occasions, I cannot gufcss, having 
never heard of any who applied for Such rules, * 
though I have known some who have earnestly 
desired, and very much wanted them. Their 
lordships are not easy of access, nor fond of 
being interrupted by business which cannot 
be dispatched by their officers. 

We have heard indeed that when their lord- 
ships think proper to open themselves to parti¬ 
cular friends, it is generally in such maxims 
as these:—“That we ought to acquiesce in the 
“ wisdom of our superiors—to take no notice 
“ of petulant objeCtors, unless it be to refer 
“ them to the ancient worthies of the church, 
“ who have, on former occasions answered all 
“ cavils that can be brought against her, to 
“ the satisfaction of all reasonable men.” 

But 1 am afraid their lordships do not suffi¬ 
ciently consider the times we live in. The 
laity are grown more knowing, and conse¬ 
quently more inquisitive than heretofore. New 
hooks have afforded new lights:- The circum¬ 
stances which made these old answers go down 
with our ancestors are quite changed. The 
answers are found, upon examination, to be 
trifling and insufficient. The objections con¬ 
sequently stand in the light of new objections 
to the present generation, .and nothing will 
now satisfy them but new answers. 

May I hope for your grace’s leave to exem¬ 
plify this case by a striking instance? A 3 mali 
traCl was published not long ago with this title, 
An appeal to the common seme of all Christian 
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people , more particularly the members 6 f the 
church of England, with regard to an imp or-- 
tant point of faith and practice, imposed upon 
Jtheir consciences by church-authority: 

, In this little piece every text relating to the 
flo&rine of the Trinity is exhibited with a short 
and plain comment, in language which is ea¬ 
sily understood., if not by the meanest, yet cer¬ 
tainly by very ordinary capacities. And if 
these expositions of scripture are true exposi¬ 
tions, the errors in the athanasian creed arc 
many and grievous: 

“Aye, if they be true,” says the zealous 
churchman; “ But the luck of it is, they are 
erroneous and heretical, and have been sh^wn 
“ to be so by gentlemen of the first name for 
“ learning and judgment, who have under¬ 
taken and effected the vindication of this 
“ creed, long before the author erf the appeal 
was born:” . 

It may be So. But then tidre is the misfor¬ 
tune. These gentlemen, unable as it should 
seem, to give a plain easy sense to these texts 
favourable to their own side (as is done by the 
appellant, not only from the drift of the con¬ 
text, but by a fair comparison with parallel 
places) are obliged to have recourse to laboured 
criticisms on particular words, to scholastic 
distin6lions, philosophical definitions, and ar¬ 
bitrary interpretations of fathers and popes, 
which by no art of man can be made plain to 
common understandings. , 

It is in vain therefore, my lord, to refer plain 
thristians to these old answers for their satis¬ 
faction. Tlffcse scientific expositions of the 
athanasian doctors may be orthodox, may be 
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critical, may be just; but while they lie in thisl 
obscurity to vulgar, apprehensions, thfre will 
always be this reasonable prejudice against the 
truth of them; namely, that the gospel of 
Christ was preached to and designed for the 
use of the poor; and consequently, what the 
poor do not, and cannot be made to under¬ 
stand, is either no part of the genuine gospel 
of Christ, or no such part as ought to give 
either poor or rich any great concern about the 
meaning of it. 

“ Very well,’’says the defendant, ‘ ‘ we do not 
“ insist upon your understanding the athana- 
“ sian creed ; we only say you should believe 
“ the dodlrine of it in general, which we sup- 
“ pose you may understand, if you will; and 
“ for the rest, the best advice we can give you 
“ is to acquiesce, and not to disturb the church 
“ with your private scruples and objections 
“ which she does not inquire after. Satisfy 
“ yourselves, and you satisfy us.” 

To this my lord, it is replied on the part of 
the people, that the reason of their applying to 
others for satisfaction, is because they cannot 
satisfy themselves. They do not know how 
they shall understand and believe doCtrines in 
general which consist of particular propositi¬ 
ons that are not to be Understood.’ They de : 
sire to acquiesce. But in what shajl they ac¬ 
quiesce ? Shall they acquiesce in an obligation 
to believe, upon the peril of their salvation,- 
what they do not, cannot understand? This- 
is' precisely what creates their anxiety. The 
people are not critics and philosophers, but 
they have their share of common sense. They 1 
have not enough of that kind of sense whioa 
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is requisite for understanding the athanasian 
creed; but they have sense enough to know 
that they had better believe any thing than 
perish everlastingly. The church requires 
them to denounce with their own mouths, eter¬ 
nal perdition upon themselves and all others 
who do not believe the contents of the athan- 
asian creed. They cannot be made to under¬ 
stand that the contents of this creed are con¬ 
formable to tlie gospel of Christ. On the other 
side, they are made to understand, by plain 
arguments, that there is great probability the 
htbanasian doftrinc is not conformable to the 
do6trine of the gospel. The church still per¬ 
sists in requiring them toi believe and denounce 
as above, without affording any new lights to 
their understandings. Is this a state for a rea¬ 
sonable creature to acquiesee in ? Is this the 
meth,od in which the fathers of the church 
ishouId treat those souls for whom Christ died? 
Is this tlie way to support the weak, and to 
comfort the feeble-minded ? 

The Short case is this. The church will 
neither explain her do&ritie to the people, nor 
suffer' them to acquiesce in their ignorance of 
it. She discourages their inquiries, and yet 
forces them to be inquisitive. She obliges them 
.to be explicit in condemning themselves and 
others to eternal misery, for that which she ei¬ 
ther cannot or will not shew them to be a 
crijne. She has not yet ex cathedrd either 
Condemned or confuted the Essay on spirit, or 
the Appeal to common sense. And yet. holds 
with Athariasius that the authors of them both 
shall perish everlastingly. For assuredly neither 
of thesemen think of the Trinity, as the church 
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by the mouth of Athanasius pronounces every 
one must think, who will be saved. 

This conduct of the church of England, my 
lord, I call unreasonable, nay 1 call it unchris¬ 
tian. And I should call it unreasonable and 
unchristian, if the church of England were 
arian, and should deal the same measure to the 
athanasians. Whilst churches and churchmen 
forsake the spirit, the simplicity, the charity, 
and edification of the gospel, and betake them¬ 
selves to the cunning craftiness of worldly 
politics, they may be athanasians, arians, soci- 
nians, papists, episcopalians, presbyterians, 
anabaptists, quakers, methodists, or whatever 
else you please to call them, but Christians they 
cannot be. 

The gospel says, prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good. The policy of the church 
says, “hold fast all things good and bad, tight 
“ and close. The church of England is a 
“ compact body, and has the law on her side. 
“ Adhere to the establishment as such with all 
“ your heart and soul, and if there be ever so 
“ many remonstrants against particular de- 
“ fefts, superfluities or corruptions, answer 
“ them not a word. They must comply or 
“ starve.” 

O my lord! did the protestants set up upon 
these principles? Had there been one protes- 
tant ift the world, if these principles had pre¬ 
vailed ? 

For, that I may not be mistaken by your 
grace, the remonstrants I mean to plead for 
are those only who are so upon protestant 
principles ; who have no other view itt calling 
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for a reform, than to have the government, the 
discipline and the worship of the church re* 
ducedto, and regulated by, the genuine princi¬ 
ples of the Christian religion. In how many 
instances the church of England is said, and I 
am afraid, proved to have deviated from, and 
counteracted these principles, your grace has 
no occasion to be informed by me. 

It is in vain to say, as some would pretend, 
that these remonstrances are no more than the 
clamours and cant of some discontented or 
some fanatical spirits. The treatises that have 
been written to solicit a review of our church 
affairs, shame this pretence even to ridicule. 
They demonstrate to all impartial and disin¬ 
terested judges, that, let the station and influ¬ 
ence of the authors be Avhat it will, there are 
hut few better or wiser men in the three king¬ 
doms. 

But he this as it may. The want of a re¬ 
formation is felt and confessed by thousands- 
who do not desire to be judges for the public, 
or even for themselves, in a matter of this con¬ 
sequence. They are contented to have the 
cause referred to parliament, to a royal com¬ 
mission, in short to any select body of sincere 
capable and disinterested Christians, and by 
the decisions of such a body they will bind 
themselves to abide. 

They desire indeed to except against the 
convocation,, not merely for the sake of what 
has formerly happened in assemblies so called, 
but on account of a notion they entertain, 
that our bishops and great ehurchmen are dis- 
affe&ed to any reformation in the church, and 
steadily determined to obstruct it, as far as ia 
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them lies, in every shape. They think their 
lordships, if they would put their hands heart¬ 
ily to the work, setting forth a true state of the 
case in a proper petition to the throne, they 
might certainly accomplish it without much 
difficulty or inconvenience. Whilst this, in 
our present circumstances, remains undone or 
unattempted, serious men have no way of ac¬ 
counting for this acquiescence of their lord- 
ships, but by supposing* either that their lord- 
ships are convinced that all is perfectly right 
in the church, and agreeable to the word of 
God; or that their lordships are afraid their 
present repose might be disturbed, or their re¬ 
venues diminished ; suspecting probably that a 
thorough reformation might end in an increase 
of their episcopal labours, a reduction of their 
superfluous expences, and consequently of the 
funds which supply it. 

The first of these can hardly be the case. It 
is next to impossible their lordships, should 
suffer so many impressions to be made upon 
the people to the disadvantage of the church, 
without one sensible word of an answer, if 
their lordships were really convinced that the 
church is free from the many blemishes im¬ 
puted to her. 

And if their lordships raise their objections 
to a reform in the church from any apprehen¬ 
sions that their own ease and affluence may in 
the event be affeCted by it, long experience 
hath taught us in many similar cases, bow little 
we are to expeCl from reasons and arguments 
drawn from public utility and edification, 
when opposed to considerations of this kind* 

H % 
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It is however an opinion espoused hy men 
who are not suspected of wanting either can¬ 
dor or judgment, that if the laity both in high 
and low stations were not become corrupt, 
dissolute and trifling to an extreme degree, and 
averse and inattentive to almost every thing 
serious and of public importance, it Avould not 
he possible for the clergy, obstinate and de¬ 
termined as they are, to prevent an effectual 
examination into the present state of our ec¬ 
clesiastical affairs. “No people, in all liisto- 
“ ry,”say these gentlemen, “have been known 
“ to subsist for any long time under such a 
“ load of vice and impiety as we have among 
“ us. Nor is it possible our people should be 
“ so deeply infected with these fatal corrup- 
“ tions, but through the negligence and evil 
“ examples of the public teachers of religion; 
“ whose manners, employments, principles 
“ and abilities, should therefore be the first 
“ and most immediate object of a parliament- 
“ ary inquiry.” 

An heavy charge, my lord, upon the clergy! 
But how shall we acquit ourselves? Shall we 
spy, or should we be believed in saying, that 
the clergy do their duty in all respects ? That 
they are, in general, laborious, faithful and 
vigilant in the pastoral care ; patient and gen¬ 
tle towards all men ; modest, humble and con¬ 
descending to the poor as well as the rich; 
contented with their station, and unambitious 
of wealth and power; in all things approving 
themselves as the ministers of God, and ensam- 
ples to the fock, in word., in conversation, in 
charity, inspirit, in faith, in purity? —If this 
be true, it can hardly be true too, that theffoefr 
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of God, having thus their portion of spiritual 
food in due season, should profit so little un¬ 
der the ministry of such pastors. Lay the two 
facts together, and the plain consequence will 
be, that our office is absolutely useless, and 
that the public might • very well spare the 
millions that are expended upon a particular 
order of men, under the notion of rewarding a 
service they cannot possibly perform, namely, 
that of making the individuals of the com¬ 
munity better than they would be otherwise 
for all the purposes of civil society. 

But let God be true, and every man who 
makes these inferences, a liar. The premises 
arc false, and the conclusion is impious; inas¬ 
much as the reflexion suggested in it would 
fall not upon the clergy, but upon tlie eliris* 
tian religion itself, which will never be found 
to have fallen so far short in its influence, 
where the means of knowledge and edification 
it affords have been duly and faithfully dis¬ 
pensed. 

The alternative then is, that the clergy are 
slothful and secular, either unfit for the office 
they have undertaken, or unconcerned about 
the faithful discharge of it; and so upon exa¬ 
mination we find it. 

The collective body of the clergy, excepting 
a very inconsiderable number, consists of men 
whose lives and ordinary occupations are most 
foreign to their profession. We find among 
them all sorts of secular characters; courtiers, 
politicians, lawyers, merchants, usurers, civil 
magistrates, sportsmen, musicians, stewards of 
country squires, and toots of men in pov er, 
and even companions pf rakes and infidels; 
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Hot to mention the ignorant herd of poor cu¬ 
rates, to whom the instruction of our common 
people is committed, who are accordingly, in 
religious matters, the most ignorant common 
people that are in any protestant, if not in any 
Christian society upon the face of the earth. 

There are to be found among the clergy of 
our church, geniuses who are fit for almost any 
thing but the particular character and function , 
they have undertaken, or rather into which 
they have been driven; and I am much mis¬ 
taken if a college of apostles would not find 
a large majority of us much fitter for some¬ 
thing else. 

Such an one has been of great service in an 
election, or has made an excellent poem, or 
understands the management of horses, or the 
improvement of estates. But his circumstan¬ 
ces are slender; and it is a thousand pities he 
is not better provided for.—Why, has he greek 
and latin enough to translate a verse in the 
testament, or to turn an article? O by all 
means prefer him in the church, and give him 
a living.-Would there not be as much pro¬ 

priety in making him a general officer, or a 
lord chief justice? 

What is amazing in the affair is, that men 
may be met with who insist that all this is as 
it should be, and who do not see \rhy a gen¬ 
tleman should be restrained from exerting his 
talents, and being useful or entertaining in a 
secular capacity, because he. happens to be a 
clergyman. 

It is not worth ^he while to examine the 
reasonings of such people. They are very mi¬ 
serable of course; and are all founded upon a 
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*« a 1o» 4»vlor, a capital error in our church-go¬ 
vernment, which out of reverence for your 
grace’s bench, I forbear to mention. 

In those days when our disputes were on 
foot with that class of dissenters who will not 
allow of a stated ministry, we appealed with 
great advantage to the epistles of Paul and 
Peter, where the appointment of particular 
persons to the work of the ministry is indeed 
sufficiently clear. These disputes have sub¬ 
sided ; nevertheless I suppose many of us may 
still think these scriptures to be none of the 
weakest titles we have to a maintenance in the 
church. But surely, my lord, with little per¬ 
tinence shall we alledge them in either case, 
if, along with the appointment, we do not 
take the charge; namely, “ to give ourselves 
“ wholly to it; to wait upon it, and not to 
“entangle ourselves with the affairs of this 
“ life ;” and other intimations to the like 
effeft, which are always to be found in the 
neighbourhood of every text that relates to 
the ministry. If a justice of the peace, having 
settled the circumstances of filiation, or a 
squabble about a parish rate, may with the ut¬ 
most propriety put on a gown, and hold forth 
the important truths of the gospel to a congre¬ 
gation of clnistians, what can a sensible, seri¬ 
ous and eloquent mechanic want to equip him¬ 
self for a preacher, but to wash his hands, and 
to put off his apron ? And what will our blessed 
lord and master say to us, when after a long 
time he cometh and reckoneth with us, for 
taking the lucrative part of the text along 
with us, and leaving the rest behind? 

These, my lord, are crying scandals and 
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abuses, scandals to those who are w ithout, and 
abuses of our own flock, who administer to us 
of their carnal things, and ease us of the care 
and trouble of providing for ourselves and far 
mi lies by secular employments, purely that we 
may dedicate ourselves and our time to their 
edification in Christ. Is it not, my lord, in 
some sort taking the children's bread and cast¬ 
ing it to the dogs, when ignorant, vicious and 
secular men are admitted to, or tolerated in, the 
ministry ? The allusion is coarse, but it is the 
allusion of a pious and plain-spoken prophet, 
who can, when his subje6t demands it, exalt 
his language not only to elegance, but even to 
an admired and inimitable sublimity. And 
shall we be so fastidious as to decline, through 
a false delicacy, to refer lazy and avaricious 
ministers to that class of animals by which the 
word of God hath characterized them? 

If the question should be by wbat means 
and by whose instrumentality shall these abuses 
be corrected ? Let it be previously inquired 
into, what the present discipline of the church 
will do for us? If the application of that would 
remedy these disorders, certainly most inex- 
cuseable are they whose province it is to ad¬ 
minister it, and who these are is very well 
known. 

The 7bth canon indeed says, that “ No 
** man being admitted a deacon or minister, 
“ shall thenceforth voluntarily relinquish the 
“ same, nor afterward use himself in the course 
“ of his life as a layman.” But while he keeps 
his gown on his back, it should seem by the 
75th, he may use himself as he pleases in the 
course of his life, provided “ he does not give 
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“ himself to any base or servile labour, or to 
“ drinking or riot, spending his time idly by 
“ day or by night, playing at diee, cards or 
“ tables, or any other unlawful game.” A 
clergyman therefore, by the leave of this canon, 
may be a justice of the peace, a country grazier, 
a nobleman’s steward, ora merchant of many 
kinds of small wares, because none of these oc¬ 
cupations come within the description of “base 
“ and servile labour.” On another hand, there 
is no canonical correction for a clerk who hunts 
or shoots three or four days in the week; 
who is to be found at every horse-race an<j 
cock-pit within ten miles of his residence, and 
is as spruce and alert in every party of pleasure, 
as the best squire among them.—The reason is 
(it can be no other) that these arenot instances 
of that riot and idleness intended in the canon : 
for surely it will not be said that these gentle¬ 
men do not use themselves in this course of 
their lives as laymen, except in those few de<* 
viations from it, when they mount the desk and 
the pulpit. 

Indeed, my lord, I am afraid the practices 
of many of our clergy will not admit of this 
commodious comment in the articles of drink¬ 
ing, dice, cards and tables. And yet .offen¬ 
ders of this class are just as much connived at 
and secure from censure as the rest; excepting 
here and there a poor stupid drunken curate 
who has quarrelled away all his friends; and 
even these have no great reason to complain, 
their punishment seldom proceeding farther 
than a gentle rebuke. With respedt to the ar¬ 
ticle of cards, 1 have sometimes heard it gent¬ 
ly whispered, Quis custodkt ipsum custodan ? 
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It seems son\e of our great churchmen have 
been suspected of an itch this way.—But this 
is too tender a point to admit <?f any remarks 
of mine. Though some very flee and rjsason- 
able rues mig-it be made upon-it, not without 
a number of then tic faas to support them. 
For the honour of the calling however, and to 
preserve all possible reverence for our superiors, 
I am willing to suppose that every kind and de¬ 
gree of Christian discipline would be faithfully 
administered by them, if their hands were not 
unhappily tied up by the nature of our present 
ecclesiastical constitution. 

But then, my lord, I fear it will be difficult 
to acquit them on another hand, either before 
God or -man, if it be true, that, knowing and 
peeing, as they needs must, the tendency of 
this constitution, to countenance secularity, 
hypocrisy and prevarication in the clergy, and 
ail manner of vice and licentiousness among 
the people, as well as to give strength and en¬ 
couragement to impiety and infidelity, they 
potonly are.contenttohaye it so, butdoall they 
can to Iteep it so. 

That the frame of our church affairs is so 
contrived as in too many cases to defeat all the 
good ends of a Christian ministry, needs no 
great depth of penetration to discover. 

A non-resident incumbent, is not only non¬ 
sense in terms, but a character so utterly in¬ 
consistent with the duties of the ministerial 
calling, that let him preach his four sermons 
in so many years, instead of so many months, 
like an angel, the very circumstance of turn- 
jpg liis back upon his flock as soon as this 
picye vf drudgery is pv^r, pud his rents in his 
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pocket, and leaving them to a poor curate, is 
sufficient to convince the first of his parish- 
oners that dips into Paul’s epistles to Timothy 
and Titus, that this man cannot possibly be ii\ 
earnest. 

The subscription of so many ministers every 
year to articles of religion, which many of 
them understand not, and many others of them 
believe not, (both of which have been publicly 
charged upon them in print very lately) affords 
such suspicions of impenetrable stupidity, vo¬ 
racious avarice, and prostituted conscience in 
the subscribers, as will unanswerably fix upon 
the church of England, as long as this state of 
filings shall last, all that odium and contempt 
which reasonable and upright men have for 
arbitrary impositions, and mean and sordid 
submissions to them. 

The abominable oppressions and partialities 
of our spiritual courts, supported, many of 
them, by no law, and contrary, most of them 
to the genius of our civil policy, as well as to 
the plainest precepts of the gospel, aie the 
curse of the poor, the jest of the rich, and the 
abhorrence of the wise and good' even among 
the clergy themselves. 

And if to this we add the strange expressi¬ 
ons, and childish ordinance, in our public 
worship, so different from the spirit and sim¬ 
plicity, of the piety and devotion prescribed in 
the gospel of Christ, and without all authority 
but the dreams and impositions of fantastical 
and factious men; who can wonder that infi¬ 
delity should spread and flourish among us, 
under this hopeful cultivation of its prejudices 
against the Christian religion? 
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Ts it astonishing that such a set of men as 
the methodists should arise, and attempt- to 
awaken the drowsy heads, and alarm the stu- 
pified hearts of our people, immersed as they 
are in all the secular security into which the 
do&rines and examples of their owm pastors 
may with too much probability be supposed to 
have thrown them ? 

Who that considers, that there has not been 
one argument offered against a review of our 
church affairs; which would not have operated 
at the reformation with equal truth and force 
in favour of popery:—Who, I say, that consi¬ 
ders this, will be surprized at the numbers 
which are said to be daily dropping from us 
into that horrid abyss of impiety and supersti¬ 
tion? 

That all these things are the subjects of 
your grace's meditations, as well as ours, I en¬ 
tertain no doubt; though very possibly your 
grace may contemplate some of them in a very 
different light from that in which they are ex¬ 
hibited to us, who have no way of estimating 
the rectitude of any thing concerning the 
Christian religion, but according to its agree¬ 
ment with the written word of God; and who 
in consequence of that principle, as well as of 
some fadls in ec clesiastical history, are made 
to believe that every thing in the frame of any 
church will be found inexpedient, unedifying 
and obstructive of the true design of Christian¬ 
ity, in proportion as it deviates from that un¬ 
erring standard. 

It is true the reformation of national 
churches is a work full of difficulties, and has 
probably seldom, if ever, been effected by those 
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who hail nothing but reformation in their view!/ 
But must it for that reason never be attempted? 
Is there no body whose particular business, 
nay even whose indispensible duty it is to at- _ 
tempt it? 

To whom then shall we look for the begin¬ 
nings of so great a blessing, with so much 
propriety, as to the prelate at the head of our 
national church? A prelate of the greatest 
piety? A prelate of distinguished principles 
in favour of truth and liberty? A prelate of 
known contempt for the sordid accumulation 
of wealth; a prelate of the most amiable and 
engaging humility, and upon whom the pros* 
pc6t of losing either his riches or his power in 
a righteous cause will make no impression; in 
a word, a prelate-who having an heart to pity 
and an hand to relieve every human complaint, 
cannot be supposed to turn a deaf ear or an in¬ 
different eye to the distresses of the most grie¬ 
vous, and therefore of the most moving nature; 
the distresses of conscientious ministers of 
God’s- word, struggling in bonds, and labour¬ 
ing under burdens, which they can neither 
bear without the most galling anguish of mind, 
nor break and cast off without ruin to them¬ 
selves and families, and scandal to the society 
^which they would wish to see perpetually flou¬ 
rishing in true honour, and deservedly a name 
and a praise "in all the earth. 

Pardon me, my good lord, if I should affirm 
that, in the present situation of things, and 
whilst your grace is in possession of your pre¬ 
sent station and talents, no considerations re¬ 
lating merely to the secondary and subordinate 
articles of human happiness, will excuse your 
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grace at the great day of account, for neglect¬ 
ing or, postponing the care of those things* 
which respect the endless felicity of mankind. 
It is the souls of the people of England that 
are your gface’s province. To your grace’s 
charge these are committed by your God and 
your king: and permit me most humbly ter 
suggest, to your grace, the very little merit 
there will be in your grace’s attention to affairs 
of the greatest secular importance, whilst those 
poor souls are wandering in the paths of dark¬ 
ness and deceit, of disorder and confusion, for 
want of any assistance that might be afforded 
them by your grace’s pastoral endeavours. 

Far be the presumption from me of pointing 
Out to your grace, the means by which these 
endeavours ought first of all to be exerted. 
If your grace’s sentiments accord with mine 
in any degree* the necessity of exerting them 
by some means will appear indispensible, and 
will not easily be superseded by the prospect 
of such difficulties, as all attempts of this na¬ 
ture must be attended with, let them be made 
when or by whom they will. 

It is the general sense of mankind, my lord, 
that your grace’s hands would not be strength¬ 
ened in an undertaking of this kind by your 
brethren on the venerable bench; at least, it is 
believed, that your grace would not have the 
concurrence of a majority of them. The rea¬ 
sons on which such conjectures are grounded 
have been in part explained above. In so 
delieate an affair I presume not to interpose 
my own judgment, farther than to say, that 
an opposition to any thing your grace thinks 
fit to attempt for the service of true religion. 
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must be raised and managed to great disadvan¬ 
tage in the eye of the public. Whatever plau¬ 
sible topics might be offered in favour of the 
present establishment, it, would be hard to per¬ 
suade the thinking part or the world, that men, 
who very probably have prospers of rising 
higher, which might be intercepted by a re¬ 
formation, are so much in earnest as your grace, 
who can have no such. prospe6t, who rose to 
your present honours without any solicitation 
on your grace’s part, and, as most people are 
convinced, not without relu&ance. 

It is believed, nay it is certainly known, 
that your grace’s weight arid influence is much 
greater where, in an enterprize of this nature, 
it might most happily be employed. All our 
english records afford not an example of a 
prince, who has been so tender of the religious 
liberties of his people as our present most gra¬ 
cious king. And though this, and other bless* 
sings of his righteous government, may have 
been abused by an ungrateful, unthinking, 
dissipated people, rendered wantonby asurfeit 
of temporal ease and prosperity, yet if one 
thing should still be found wanting to ease the 
consciences of a serious and useful part of his 
• majesty’s subjects, and which, being supplied, 
might contribute to the amendment of thou* 
sands neither so serious nor so useful;—is there 
a possibility that a case of this nature should 
find no’compassion in the royal heart ? Is there 
a man in the world so proper, so every way 
f ualified to recommend it to that compassion 
as your grace ?' Is there a wise or a good man 
in. the kingdom who could be disaffe&ed or in¬ 
attentive to a cause so espoused, and so recom* 
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ihenckd besides, by its own unspeakable impor¬ 
tance ?, 

Permit me, my lord, on this occasion to 
refer your grace to an. anecdote communicated 
to the world by a late free and impartial consi- 
dcrer of the Free and candid disquisitions, who 
is now pretty well known to be the reverend 
Mr. White. 

I have been credibly informed, says this 
“ gentleman, he [his present majesty] has 
“ sometimes said to a late great prelate, when 
“paying his duty at court;— is there any 
“thing, my lord, you would have me do j'or the 
“ church ofEngland ? If there is, let me know 
“it.:'* ' ■ 

Who this great prelate was, or what answer 
he returned to his majesty’s most gracious mo¬ 
tion, Mr. White sayeth not. He was wise. 
That answer (for it is absurd to think that no 
answer at all was returned) might open a door 
for reflexions extremely prejudicial to thecausq 
Mr. White had in hand. In the mean lime Mr. 
White had a use for his majesty’s motion, more 
to his purpose than the prelate's answer most 
probably would have been. 

For thus he goes on .—■“ And he who of his 
“ own motion will say this/ cannot receive 
“ otherwise than graciously, any petition for 
“ leave and opportunity to his clergy to con- 
“ suit together for its good, if it be made with 
“ decency and propriety.” 

Mr. White, when lie said this, I believe, 
was persuaded that the clergy never would pe¬ 
tition his majesty for any such leave; and the 


* Free and Impartial Confiderations, p, 56. Edit. 1751, 
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whole drift of his pamphlet is, not to bring a 
review into convocation, but to keep it out of 
parliament. His disingenuity is too visible to 
be covered by his affeCted concessions. His 
argument in twenty places plainly implies, that 
the humor of the people would not admit of al¬ 
terations from any body of men; in which I 
believe he is very much mistaken. 

But let likewise make our use of this anec¬ 
dote in our turn. His majesty is ready to do 
every thing necessary for the good and welfare 
of the church of England. Nothing can be 
better for the church of England, than that her 
forms of worship should be pure and evangeli¬ 
cal ; her discipline free from corruption, par¬ 
tiality and hypocrisy; her pastors, • sober, vi¬ 
gilant, faithful, laborious, abstracted from 
worldly interests and pleasures, free from secu¬ 
lar connexions as much as may be, and orna¬ 
ments to, and examples of, the gospel they preach 
to the people. Was the church of England in. 
full enjoyment of these blessings, when this 
question was put by the father of his people to 
this prelate ? I will venture to answer at my own 
peril, she was not. She is not yet. Had not 
his majesty reason to expect a true and faithful 
account of so important a case ? Why then 
was not the truth disclosed to his majesty freely 
and honestly ? Why have we seen none of the 
beneficial consequences which might have been 
expected if the truth had been told ? Let that 
great prelate answer for himself at the great 
day of account ?—And be it not forgot by your 
^race, that the place occupied by that prelate 
is now filled by your grace, and that your 
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grace is or may be in his situation, with r*. 
spe6tto the opportunity referred to by Mr. 
White, every time your grace pays your duty 
at court. 

It is true the general opinion is, that the 
present ministry, if they would not oppose a 
review of our church affairs, would not encou¬ 
rage it. The reason of this Mr. White (per¬ 
haps inadvertently) hath given us. They think 
the convocation is not to be trusted; they will 
embroil us. And I believe their apprehensions 
are just. The greatest adversaries of a review 
are the dignified and opulent clergy, who of 
course have a great majority of the rest in their 
dependence. Of these" the convocation is com¬ 
posed, and should the ministry be prevailed 
with (which I hope they never will, while the 
convocation is thus composed) to refer a re¬ 
view to that body, the members of it would 
certainly load the design with all the envy and 
clamour of the jew-bill, and might easily find 
the means of doing it without appearing to be 
at all concerned in it themselves. 

But then the sting may easily be taken out 
of this objection, and the ministry effectually 
cured of these apprehensions, by your grace’s 
appearing cordially and steadily at the head of 
this great work. In that case your grace 
would find a number of the english clergy, as 
respectable for their piety, probity and learning 
as any set of men in Europe, openly and avow¬ 
edly declaring for the same cause. Men who 
are now brow-beaten and kept under by their 
diocesans, wherever they give room to suspect 
what their true principles are, and who there¬ 
fore are obliged to moutn in secret for the ma- 
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ladies they cannot cure. Add to this, my lord, 
the veneration the laity must naturally .have 
for an eminent prelate, whom they see boldly 
incurring the displeasure and detaching him¬ 
self from the support of strong and numerous 
alliances, for the sake of truth and liberty, and 
the real interests of religion.—A veneration 
which must probably render a ministry, or 
even a parliament, unpopular, who should shew 
any disaffection, or appear to give any obstruc¬ 
tion to your grace’s honest and righteous en¬ 
deavours. 

But whatever grounds there may be for these 
conjectures, (and indeed conjectures they are 
and no more with respeCt to the body of thq 
people, for whose inclinations, prejudices and 
humours no man can presume to answer from 
day to day) as things are now circumstanced 
in the church, your grace can by no means 
think of delivering your own soul, without an 
attempt to have them set right and corrected. 
I do not mean such a faint and feeble attempt, 
as might perhaps give occasion to bury the 
cause for ages to come, such an attempt as 
might serve just to save appearances and dia- 
culpate your grace in the eye of human pru¬ 
dence; but a zealous and vigorous attempt, 
proportioned to the many grievances and scan* 
dais which call so loudly for redress and cor¬ 
rection.—In one word, such an attempt, what¬ 
ever may be the hazards and mortifications that 
attend it, or whatever the event in which it 
may end, as, will enable your grace to give a 
joyful and comfortable account of the high 
and important charge committed to your grace 
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by the all-seeing God and his Christ, at that 
awful period, when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be laid open, and every man receive ac¬ 
cording to the deeds done in the body, whe¬ 
ther they be good, of whether they be evil. 

And now, my lord, it will not be surprising, 
should your grace be curious to know the 
name and station of this free and importunate 
remonstrant, both which should immediately 
be communicated to your grace, if the know¬ 
ledge of them could be supposed to contribute 
in the least degree to the accomplishment, of 
what he has been so earnestly pleading for. 
But as the circumstances of-the writer of these 
papers, sets him at as great a distance from 
your grace as, in a gradual subordination, the 
highest is from the lowest, if his arguments 
deserve no consideration for their own sake, 
they can derive no respect from his name or 
character. 

The man himself, my lord, is a serious Chris¬ 
tian, hastening, in the decline of life, to put off 
all his moral connexions, not without eagerly 
wishing to see, ere he depart hence, some pro¬ 
vision made for the succession of a more rati¬ 
onal and righteous generation of his country¬ 
men, than lie fears the next will prove, with¬ 
out it, 

- In the course of these reflexions, the miser- 
-able state of the church, and your grace’s in¬ 
fluence towards the amendment of it, could 
not escape his notice, though he had a notion 
that possibly neither of them might be so ob¬ 
vious to your grace.—Pity, he thought, the 
v one should continue to be estimated by no 
ether measure than the false, partial, evasive.. 
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and perjurious returns that are made to visita¬ 
tion-books; or the idea of the other lessened by, 
chimerical difficulties, raised and magnified by 
those who are perhaps afraid of nothing so 
much as to see your grace shine forth in a pro¬ 
vince, where, though your grace might not 
have so many of their compliments and adu¬ 
lations, your grace would both have and de¬ 
serve true honour, esteem and reverence from 
much’ better men: and if by a hint of all this, 
your grace might be prevailed with to try your 
strength in this field of true glory, he thought 
it were even a sin not to give it, though no 
other conveyance could be found for it than 
the meanest hand in the kingdom. 

These are the considerations which gave 
conception and birth to these papers; upon 
which the writer implores the blessing of Al¬ 
mighty God, having nothing in view but his 
glory, the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ, and consequently an increase of virtue 
and happiness among mankind. If he is in 
the wrong, it is not what he intends, and 
therefore can be no great loser by his mistake, 
being led into it by some of the plainest and 
clearest documents in the new testament. On 
the other hand, if that book contains the rule 
of Christian life, he must be in the right, and 
in that case assures himself these papers, slight 
as they are, and whatever reception they may 
meet with from your grace, shall not utterly 
perish. They may bp consumed in the flames, 
rot in the dust, or be rendered unlegible by 
the moths, yet will the time come when they 
shall be raised from this state of obscurity and 
oblivion, and admitted to bear their testimony, 
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When and where it , will be rto obje&ion to them 
that they were addressed to the first prelate in 
England, by, 

My lord, 

Your grace’s dutiful son 
and humble servant, 

A Private Clergyman. 

Nov. 8, 1754. 
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The Contents of the First Letter of RE¬ 
MARKS on that Treatise, by a Presbyter 
of the Church of England, are particularly 
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i Contempto or dine rerum, omifla modeftia ac pudorevcrborum 
ipfis etiam auibus utitur armis incompofilus, et Jludiofcriendi 
plerumquc ctcteBus, non pugnat Jed rixatur. IncertiA uc- 
TOk is in Dialogo de Oratoribus, 

Little is it of avail to objeft, that fuch words are become unintel¬ 
ligible, Since they are truly englilh, men ought to underftand 
them ; and fuch as are for uniformity, ihouid think all altera¬ 
tions in a language, grange, abominable, and unwarrantable, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T 

JL HE judicious reader of the Free and 
Candid Disquisitions , and of the Remarks here 
examined, need not be told, that the latter are 
of that sort, which the authors of the former 
never intended to answer. Accordingly, the 
notice taken of them in the Postscript to an 
Appeal to common reason and candor, in behalf 
of a review, lately published, is little more than 
a repetition of their just sense of such kind of 
performances. It will be farther observed, that 
this apologist hath neither the parts nor the 
patience of the authors whom he undertakes to 
defend ; he thinks a lower degree of both may 
serve to animadvert on a writer who hath 
shewn so little judgment or moderation. These 
circumstances, the said apologist hopes, will 
sufficiently acquit the excellent authors above- 
mentioned of all suspicion of any participation 
in this apology; and therefore he hath only 
farther to say on his own word, that these 
papers were drawn up, and are now printed, 
without the consent or knowledge of any one 
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concerned in the Disquisitions : and that for 
two reasons; 1. The apoldgist knew not ho# 
to apply to them, having never (to his know¬ 
ledge) spoken to, or seen a disquisitor in his 
life; and, living at a very great distance from 
^London, or any other place where literary 
news is current, he does not know, to this hour, 
who they are that have the reputation of writ¬ 
ing or compiling the said disquisitions. 

2. Had he been ever so solicitous to have the 
countenance of those worthy men, yet, as he 
thinks them very sincere in all their declara¬ 
tions, he was and is very apprehensive, that his 
present undertaking would have had no encou¬ 
ragement from that quarter. He is not how¬ 
ever alone in his opinion, that these remarks, 
frivolous as they are, should not appear ih pub¬ 
lic unattended with a particular comment; 
for the sake of such as are apt to be astonished 
with that kind of outcry wherewith they abound; 
and not for their sake only, but for the sake 
also of those excellent persons, to whom every 
good Christian is so highly indebted for the 
endeavours they have used towards the reforma¬ 
tion we so very much want; and for whom it 
js but decent that somebody should say, with 
becoming freedom, what their prudence and 
modesty restrain them from saying for them* 
s'elvts. 



AN 


APOLOGY* 

FOR THE 


AUTHORS 


Of a BOOK, intitled, 

Free and Candid DISQUISITIONS 

Relating to the 

CHURCH of ENGLAND , S>c. 


r 1 ^HE Reverend Presbyter, who gives oc¬ 
casion to this apology, opens with a very tra, 
gical state of the case: he will have it, that 
the publication of the “ Disquisitions may af 
“ fed the honour and interest of our church, 
“ and be attended with the most pernicious 
‘‘ consequences;” and lie represents this work 
“ (Page 5.) as having a manifest tendency to 
“ unsettle the minds, and debauch the princi- 
“ pies of the,people, and to give them a con* 
fc temptible notion of our constitution.” 

It is to be observed, that the book, of which 
the remarker gives this character, was, in the 
winter 1746, lodged in the hands of a very 
eminent and worthy prelate in manuscript; 
that when it was thought proper to print it, it 
was, in the most respectful terms, dedicated to 
our governors in every rank and distindio^ of 
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church and state, and to the convocation of 
both provinces; that it hath already passed 
through two editions, and is said to be as ready 
for a third, as any other performance of this 
last age; and that, in all this time, we have 
not had the least warning from our governors, 
pr from any one by their direction, of the per¬ 
nicious consequences and tendencies suggested 
by the remarker, which however (if the sur¬ 
mise hath any real foundation) it was but rea¬ 
sonable to expert. 

I do not pretend, that these circumstances 
ought to exempt the Free and Candid Disqui¬ 
sitions from the remarks of a private hand: the 
authors, it is plain, desire no such privilege 
for themselves; but this I will say, that, in 
these circumstances, a private man of common 
prudence would be well assured, that he should 
take the lead, in a controversy of this nature, 
with great advantages of argument; the rather 
as the farther hp should go in laying open the 
tendencies and consequences charged upon the 
disquisitions, the more he would detract from 
the penetration, or, what is worse, from the 
care and vigilance of his superiors. This surely 
deserved some of our remarker's consideration; 
and, to do him justice, there is a presumption 
that he bestowed some little upon it, 

His advertisement we had in llecember: his 
pamphlet, of no more than 79 pages, comes 
notout till March: part of this interval, then, 
we may fairly allot to conferences with his 
friends, concerning the propriety of his un¬ 
dertaking. 

If it were easy to come at the worthy dig¬ 
nitary of Wells, to whom these remarks are 
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addressed; and who, without doubt, was con¬ 
sulted about the publication of them; one 
might possibly learn some particulars relative 
to the conception and birth of this pamphlet, 
well worth knowing. 

He might be asked, for example, whether he 
importuned this gentleman for his sentiments 
on the Disquisitions ? Whether, by such im¬ 
portunity, he extorted a promise from the re- 
marker, to give him those sentiments in writ¬ 
ing ? Is it not a little uncommon, that a man 
should beg leave to be as good as his word of 
the very person, who in all reason should be 
in some degree concerned to have the word 
kept? 

This worthy dignitary might be farther en¬ 
treated to say, whether, having some notion 
of what kind these sentiments might be, he did 
not civilly insinuate to the remarker, that the 
trouble of writing them down might as well 
be spared? The remarker says, “He is not 
“ insensible of his inabilities to remark pro- 
* ‘ perly. ” This could hardly be the suggestion 
of his own heart, who, in the prosecution of 
his design, remarks and considers objections, 
with as little feeling of his own insufficiency, 
as if there was no such thing in nature. Might 
not these inabilities have been tenderly hinted 
to him in a friendly and polite circumlocution? 
—And who so likely to give the hint as the 
judicious friend, who had an opportunity of 
hearing the sentiments before they were down 
upon paper? “I am in hopes (says he) you 
“ will not blame me, for presuming to meddle 
“ with a debate which so nearly concerns us.” 
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Consider this passage well, and say whether 
this Gonjefture is wholly without foundation. 

If the sentiments were not approved in the 
Utterance, much less were they likely to please 
in black and white; no prudent man would 
care to be of the party (even in a title-page) 
with a writer who gives the following account 
of his work.—“If our governors shall think fit 
“ utterly to disregard them [the Disquisitions]; 
“ yet t hnmbly conceive it will be necessary, 
tl that they should be thoroughly considered, 
“ and fairly stated and represented to the 
“ people; arid that the people should be pro- 
“ perly cautioned and guarded against an at- 
“ tempt which hath a manifest tendency to 
•“ debauch their principles, &c.” Without all 
jperaclventure, if the attempt be as it is here 
set forth, the necessity for considering, stat¬ 
ing, and representing it, is quite indispensa¬ 
ble; but what, in the mean time, must be 
thought of the disregard of our governors, 
while all this is doing by a private afid un-au- 
thorized hand ? 

In giving the reason why it is more especi¬ 
ally necessary for him to turn guardian on this 
pressing occasion, the remarker is more spi¬ 
rited still. “The members of our church (says 
“ he) in general were perhaps never at any 

time sine? the reformation less able to give 
“ an answer to the objections made to our li- 
“ turgy than they are at present.”—What 
should be the meaning of this?. The matter 
Of fi6t on another hand is, that arts and sci- 
OitOes, and good letters, have been, within the 
period *he assigns* in a constant progression 
from worse to better: multitudes of old errors 
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have been exploded, and the smoke of prejit* 
dice they have left behind gradually dispersed: 
much of the rubbish which had overlaid many 
useful and valuable truths, liberty, day-light, 
and industry, have removed; and strange it 
would be, if religious knowledge did not keep 
pace in some degree with improvements in 
other things: the conclusion, therefore, natu¬ 
rally deducible from these premises, laid toge¬ 
ther, seems to be, that these objections to the 
liturgy are found to be more reasonable than 
heretofore they were esteemed; and that the 
ingenuous churchman is become less able to 
defend the liturgy in all points, in proportion 
as lie discovers in it circumstances less suitable 
to the present demands of the Christian church. 

This would be talking common sense; but 
then it would be talking like the authors of 
the Disquisitions too : some other account, 
therefore, must be given of this inability in 
our churchmen; and here it is, viz. A long 
disuse of their arms. “ The members of our 
“ church have been cautious of meddling with 
“ controversial points, or giving the least ©f- 
•“ fence to those who separate from us.” Is 
this then a fault? Yes, surely: “For they 
“ ought to have considered these objections^., 
“ and preached upon the design, the connex- 
“ ion and beauty, of the liturgy.” And whose 
fault was it they did not? Why, “they for- 
“ bore in obedience to the directions of v their 
“superiors.” A fine account both of our bi¬ 
shops and clergy! 

But is not this account a little too late for 
the faCt?—If I am not much mistaken, there 
is one member of our church, the Rev. Mr- 
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White, whom our remarker will not allow to 
have been disabled for want of handling his 
arms : it is no long time since this gentleman 
declared “he had succeeded beyond his ex- 
“ pedation in reviving a controversy which 
“ bad lain long neglected;” nor can we sup¬ 
pose him to have been under any restrictive 
directions, since he says this to a prelate, 
“ whose orthodoxy, and zealous attachment 
“ to that excellent constitution which he hath 
“ undertaken to defend, is every where spoken 
“ of, and applauded.” * And it is well known, 
that in this warfare Mr. White hath been ac¬ 
companied and followed by others who have at 
least betrayed no want of dexterity. 

Suppose now the remarker’s superiors might 
not think his undertaking so useful or so per¬ 
tinent as Mr. White's? Suppose they did not 
look upon the authors of the disquisitions in 
the light of dissenters? Or, lastly, suppose 
it may have been found by the event, that Mr. 
White’s way of reviving the controversy with 
the dissenters, viz. by recrimination f, hath 

* Dedication to three letters, &c. 1748. p. iv. v. 

+ Vid. Expofition of the orthodox fyfern, of civil rights and 
church-power, &c. p. 83.—Upon occafion of citing this ingenious 
arid accurate performance, it may not be unfeafonable to query, whe¬ 
ther it be worth the while to revive our difoutes with the proteftant 
di(Tenters on any point, or in any way ? When writers of the firft 
name and character in our eftablilhment differ among themfelves about 
the bafts of fo capital an article in it as a left-law, without doubt the 
complaincrs and oppolers of fuch laws will enjoy the controveriy 
with much comfort to themfelves, and not without advantage to their 
caufe. Inftead therefore of inventing theories to juftify left-laws in 
the abflrart, or to perpetuate them on the iridefeafibie bottom of right 
(concerning which there muft be, in the nature of the thing, eternal 
it]nibbles) were it not better to reft the whole matter on the aflual 
exigencies of thofe focieties where fuch laws are found; which 
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not redounded so much to the peace and ho¬ 
nour of the church, as to Mr. White’s own 
reputation? Would not any of this serve to 
account for the silence of able men on the 
subjeft of the Disquisitions, as well as the very 
aukward supposition, that the members of our 
church in general are less able in this province 
than in any other? 

The remarker, however, is determined to 
pin himself and his cause upon his governors, 
if he possibly can : if they will not admit him 
to bear a part of their burden, he is resolved 
they shall bear a part of his; and thus he con¬ 
trives it. 

The authors of the Disquisitions had said, that 
they expefted no opposition but from “men 
‘ 1 of zeal without knowledge, ” or of ‘ ‘ much 
“ reading without equal judgment.” Now 
the remarker’s spirits beginning to flag towards 
the close of his letter, he had leisure to look 
back; and, perceiving that, not insensible of 
his inabilities, he had given occasion to sur¬ 
mise, that it might be his mere concern for the 


admitting occafionally of relaxation, or even of repeal, as fuch exi¬ 
gencies appear to vary or decreafe, will give tcft-laws the folid and 
unexceptionable foundation of other righteous laws—T he good 

OF THE WHOLE, ALL CIKCUMSTANCES CONSIDERED ; and 

this, coinciding with the grand fcheme of chriftianity, will alfo afford 
a defence of teft-laws (fuch of them, I mean, as deferve to be defended 
at all) on chriftian principles: a fort of defence which I humbly 
conceive is not to be had for any exclufive terms of church-communi¬ 
on that are indifpenfably and neceffarily interwoven with the con¬ 
texture of our conflitution, as I take the cafe to be where original 
contra&s and alliances are pre-fuppofed. And if matters fucceed fo 
ill in this prime queftien, debates upon leffer points will edify dill 
le&. 


K 
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cause, that pressed him into this debate, he 
saw tliis unlucky prophecy, of “zeal without 
“knowledge,” pointing full at his devoted 
head; and therefore, hastily picking up the 
disregard he had before stigmatized, shifting 
its habit, aiid introducing it into convocation 
and parliament, in the similitude of oppositi¬ 
on, he decently and dexterously brings in his 
governors for a share in the compliment; which 
is humbly offered as a specimen of the remark¬ 
er’s modesty. 

Having conduced the remarker into liis 
province, let us next observe, how he acquits 
himself in it. “ He can easily imagine (page 
“5.) that our liturgy may admit of some little 
“ amendments and improvements.” The va¬ 
lue of this concession we may find leisure to 
estimate hereafter. In the mean time he re¬ 
presents our liturgy as “enriched with the 
“ most devout and unexceptionable parts of 
“ antient liturgies—-purged of all superstitious 
* ‘ usages and corruptions of later ages—adorned 
“ with the most beautiful simplicity and pro- 
“ priety of diction—and, in short, wanting 
“ words to express liis admiration, and capa- 
“ city to represent its design, connexion, and 
*“ devout nature, in a proper manner, he is at 
“ long-run reduced to borrow language of an 
V eminent writer (page 48.) to inform us, that 
“ the church is not wilfully conscious of any 
“ imperfections in her service, neither can 
“ others prove any upon her.” Where now 
Will he find room for his little amendments and 
ihiprovements even in his own imagination?. 

} It hath ever been the opinion of judicious 
and sober-minded apologists for the church of 
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England, that the circumstances of the times, 
and the views of particular persons, would not 
allow our reformers to proceed in correcting 
errors, and supplying defe&s, as far as they 
would have done, or as the nature of this work 
would otherwise have suggested. On the con¬ 
trary, positive is our remarker, that our worthy 
and pious reformers left nothing short; but 
took care to “purge the liturgy of all the su- 
“ perstitious usages and corruptions of later 
“ ages, and to adorn it with the most beauti- 
“ ful simplicity and propriety of dittion.” 
Would not one expect from this account, that 
every thing was done by our worthy and pious 
reformers with the spirit and purity that St. 
Paul himself would have set things in order ? 

I will not mortify him so much as to refer 
him back to the Disquisitions, which he pre¬ 
tends to have perused with care; but will de¬ 
sire him only to take archbishop Laud’s word 
on this occasion, a witness sbove all suspicion 
of taking part with jesuits, heretics, or schis¬ 
matics, of any denomination. 

This learned prelate, to solve the wonder 
how this great alteration [the reformation un¬ 
der queen Elizabeth] could so suddenly be 
made, and that by a woman, brings seven rea¬ 
sons ; the 4th, 5th, and 7th of which are in 
these words: “4. To take all scruple out of 
“ the heads of the people, and that they might 
** not conceive any great alteration in the re- 
“ ligio'n or service of the church, the altera- 
“ tion was framed as near the old as could be. 
“ 5. The title and jurisdiction of bishops (with 
“ sopae little grace and authority) was c<?nti- 

K2 
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“ nued; and they permitted the use of the sur- 
“ plice, ceremonies, anthems, organs, and 
“ many prayers in the same form the old were. 
“ Lastly, the instrumental causes, and chief ar- 
“ tificers of this building were choice men of 
“learning, wisdom, experience, and policy ; 
“ as viz. Sir William Cecyll, Sir Nicholas 
“ Bacon, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Sir Tho- 
“ mas Smith, See.'’* 

Some things, then were permitted, not be¬ 
cause right in themselves, but to take all 
scruple out of the heads of the people : and 
is the remarker sure, that among these there 
was no usage, which would not have been per¬ 
mitted, but for this single reason ? 

The historians of those times, one and all, 
have observed, that Queen Elizabeth was desi¬ 
rous to keep the papists in temper, as well as 
to gratify the protestauts : with this view a pe¬ 
tition, to be delivered from the tyranny of the 
bishop of Rome, and all his detestable enormi¬ 
ties, was left out of the litany ; and the first 
clauses of the two forms, at the delivery of 
the elements in the communion-service, which, 
as favouring transubstantiation, had been left 
out of King Edward’s second liturgy (compo - 
§ed by a very different sort of artificers^) were 

* Dr. Nicholls’s fupplement, Page to. of archbilhop Laud’s 
introduction, &c. 

* + Viz. Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, See. Men whofe piety Trad at 
kail a lower alloy of policy in it. By the way, here was a dead 
Weight upon popery, hung on by fome of our great churchmen, at 
the reformation, and afterwards taken off by Hate-artificers among the 
laity : was this a ctrcumftance not worth remembering by a late in¬ 
genious author of—An enquiry tntothe behaviour of our great churcjj- 
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re-inserted. This, we are told, had its effect; 
that is, it brought numbers of papists to 
church ; and so long as that continued to be 
the case, it was politic to retain those clauses: 
but if those, and some other clauses, sounding 
the same way, should, in this age, be found 
to have just the contrary effect, where would 
be either the policy or the piety of retaining 
them now ? 

But grant the remarker his faft, viz. ‘ ‘ that 
“ our liturgy was thus accurately purged and 
“adorned by our reformers, ” and what will 
be the consequence ? Will he say the beauty of 
it has been since defaced? Or does the honest 
man think, that the liturgy he reads in his 

church at-is for di&ion, simplicity, 

conne&ion, &c. just as it came out of the 
hands of the reformers ? If he will take no 
matter of fa& of this sort, on the testimony of 
men, who in his opinion, have laboured to 
bring our constitution into contempt; yet in 
preparing his remarks, it should seem quite 
necessary for him to have made some acquain- 


fincc the reformation, &c.—-It is true, thefe bilhops fall not 
within the period from which he fets out, nor, he may fay, within 
his defign, inafmuch as they had no puritans to practife upon : but 
furely that period was juft as the enquirer pleafed to make it: and 
in a book with fuch a tide, could he fairly omit to mention, that, 
but for fome great churchmen, there very probably had been no re¬ 
formation at all ?—Would theftripcs inflated upon their fucceflors 
have been left real, or lefs poignant, for his doing this juftice to our 
primitive reformers? Or, is it poffible, fo fenfible a writer, 
Ihould not be able to rid himfeif of the mean prejudice, that a man, 
with, the appellation of bilhop, can do nothing right? He cannot 
but know, that what he fays even of Queen Elizabeth’s biihops, it 
by no means true of them all; and is (rue, perhaps, as h: fays it, 
but of a very few of them. 
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tance with such of our ritualists as meant at 
least to do honour to the liturgy, by their histo¬ 
ries, comments, and defences: some of these 
surely speak of a review and alterations, in 
King Charles the second’s reign. 

May his ignorance here be affected ? Or 
may his zeal have been, only a little too for¬ 
ward for his memory? I cannot tell ; let 
the reader judge ; for in these very words, I 
do assure him, is the paragraph concluded : 
“Was I capable of representing the design, 
“ the connection and devout nature of it [the 
“ liturgy] in a proper manner ; was I capable 
“ of considering the objections which are made 
“ to it, as they ought to be considered, I 
“ fancy the learned authors of the Disquisitions 
“ would have no great cause to triumph. A 
“ work of this kind, done by an able hand, 
“ could not fail to do great credit to our 
“ church, and be of infinite service to our 
“ people.” Could this be penned by the 
“ hand of any man who had ever heard of the 
works, or even of the names of Comber, 
Nieholls, Bennet, Wheatley, Bisse, &c. See. 
&c. ? Or was there not one among them all 
capable of setting off the liturgy, or of consi¬ 
dering objections to the remarker’s mind ? 

So much for the remarker’s knowledge in 
antiquity? what follow's is a taste of his can¬ 
dour. 

There is a certain popular topic that seldom 
escapes the notice of serious writers in religious 
or political debate, whatever seCt, party, or opi¬ 
nion they espouse; and has by turns been en¬ 
listed into the service of them all. And that is 
the corruption and degeneracy of the age and 
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country wherein we live. But forasmuch as 
the simple fa& is not of itself more favourable 
to one side than another, the advantage they 
severally make of it arises from their account 
of its origin and progress, which therefore they 
mark and trace with great precision. 

The deist ascribes it to a departure from the 
rule of right Teason, and the fitness ot things; 
and thereupon represents it as growing from 
bad to worse, ever since the first plantation of 
the gospel in this island. The Arian is posi¬ 
tive, that it is coeeval with what he calls the 
Athanasian heresy, and has been bred and 
nourished through all the intermediate ages 
along with that. The papist assures us, it is 
wholly owing to the want of a true church, 
and dates its rise from the reformation. The 
presbyterian thinks it arose from the formality 
of a lifeless aed ceremonious’book-service, and 
registers its birth on Bartholomew-day 1662. 
The Jacobite is very sure it came in with King 
William, and never will be out till the line of 
Stuarts be restored. The Quakers, Methdists, 
&c. assign each a several sera of its origin, and 
a different method of its propagation. The 
writers of the church of England, as distin¬ 
guished from the rest, are indeed in different 
opinions about the time of its nativity, and the 
degrees of its growth ; or rather not very posi¬ 
tive in their accounts of either ; but most of 
them seem to think it has been some ages in 
coming to its present bulk. And I presume 
the reason why they are not more decisive in 
this matter, may be, that as greater numbers 
are attached to their establishment, they per¬ 
ceive, that in proportion, they have a larger 
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quantity of this corruption among themselves. 
They are therefore contented to ascribe its nu¬ 
trition to infidelity, popery, heresy, quakerism, 
presbytery, &c. to the toleration and mixture 
of various setts and opinions, to which the 
liberty of our country gives access and encou¬ 
ragement, without descending to farther parti¬ 
culars. 

Our remarker, in his turn, hath not failed 
to observe, that “the nation is sunk into hor- 
“ rid degeneracy, into the dregs of impiety 
“and licentiousness.” Which I fear is very 
true, as indeed it would be surprising, that a 
fa6t, in which all sides and parties are agreed, 
should not. 

But what is extraordinary, and indeed pecu¬ 
liar to his account of this matter, is the mo¬ 
dern date he assigns to the introduction of this 
impiety and licentiousness: he seems to think 
it is but in its sixteenth year, and hath marked 
for its birth-day that on which the first of the 
dissenters late sermons against popery was 
preached at Salter’s hall, which was, as I re¬ 
member, about the beginning of the year 1 735, 
and his method of deducing this genealogy is 
so curious, that it well deserves to be recorded. 

“ (1.) These dissenters preached and pub- 
“ lished the most unjust insinuations against 
“ the government and worship of the church 
“ of England; the consequence of which has 

“ been, that-(2.) The professed enemies of 

“ our religion, encouraged by the example of 
“ protestants, and pretended friends, have 
“ taken still greater liberties, and pursued us 
“ with the utmost malice and bitterness. 
“ (3.) There is scarce a libel upon Christianity, 
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which hath been lately published by infidels, 
“ Jesuits, or heretics, of any denomination,. 
“ but what has been stuffed with inveCtives 
“ against the established church, and with 
“ notions and opinions which have a direct 
“tendency to corrupt the principles of its 
“members. (4.) Thus pernicious tares were 

“ sown among the wheat-—(5.) The people's 

“ minds being thus filled and perplexed with 
“ doubts and difficulties, their zeal for religion, 
“ and the public devotions, has gradually 
“ abated. (G.) High and low, rich and poor, 
“ are now evidently infeCted with an amazing 
“looseness of principles; with an irreligious 
“ indifference towards the worship or commu- 
“ nion of any assembly of Christians whatso- 
“ ever; and so (7.) we arrive at the dregs and 
‘ ‘ degeneracy aforesaid. ” 

The remarker must pardon me, if I subscribe 
not to this account, having read in some au¬ 
thentic histories, that there was great plenty 
of infidel, jesuitical, heretical principles and 
opinions, many wicked devices, and much ir¬ 
religious practice in this our island, before the 
period assigned by him; which, I think, this 
remarker might fix upon, the rather on account 
of its use in his present undertaking (of which 
by-and-bye) than for the sake of any truth 
there is in it. 

In the mean time be it remembered,' that so 
far as this charge upon the dissenters, viz. of 
reflecting upon the government and worship 
of the church of England, or any part of it, is 
true, I praise them not for it; and am very 
ready to own, that some of their best writers 
have taken more and greater liberties of this 
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kind when and where they had no provocati¬ 
ons, than became so wise and good men. 

Indeed any petulant strictures on the church 
of England, true or false, will make but an 
aukward figure in a collection of discourses, 
the authors of some of which are so much 
obliged to the principal writers of that church 
for the best things in them. And obliged too 
for a great deal more than they have thought 
fit to acknowledge. 

But then this is all that these, premises will 
Bear; and, for aught that ever I have seen, all 
the other inveCtives against the church of Eng¬ 
land would have stood where, they do, and as 
they do; and all the impiety and irreligion 
ampng us (whether the consequence of these 
inveCtives or not) would have been just what 
they are, though not one of these discourses at 
halter’s hall, &c. had been either published or 
preached. 

What colour then for this parade of conse¬ 
quences? No colour at all, but great and 
pressing occasion for it: without a deduction 
qf this sort, the remarker could have made out 
no connexion between the authors of the Dis¬ 
quisitions, and the dissenters—A connexion 
top favourable to his views to be left for the 
simple-minded reader to colleCt by his own 
sagacity. But having brought in the Disqui¬ 
sitions at this unhappy conjuncture, the zealous 
churchman is no longer at a loss where to 
father the book ; it is, you see, the natural is¬ 
sue of the plot laid at Salter’s hall. 

For my own part, I will not scruple to own 
myself so much of an heretic, as not to be very 
fcolieitops whether the dissenters, the authors 
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of the Disquisitions, or any other sort of peoi 
pic, contrive the scheme, provided any scheme 
is but contrived that will effectually root up 
this train of evils enumerated by the remarker, 
by restoring the gospel of Christ to its true and 
genuine influence upon the minds and man' 
ners of our people. 

I plainly sec in the Free and Candid DisguU 
sitions an aim at this good end ; and I am not 
a little surprised the remarker should not see 
it too, considering how he hath stated the case. 

It is very clear, that throughout this whole 
detail the remarker hathpreserved his conscious¬ 
ness, that the great prevalence of this corrup¬ 
tion and degeneracy is among the nominal 
members of our own establishment. Let me 
ask him then, is it for the honour or credit of 
the church of England, in her present circum¬ 
stances, to complain of this corruption and de-s 
generacy at all ? 

To complain of what is simply and in itself 
incurable, is frivolous and childish: to com> 
plain, and to repeat our complaints from age 
to age, of what is curable, and of which we 
have the remedies in our hands, is the way to 
be despised and laughed at— 

—Uti mox 

Nulla Jidcs damnis verisque doloribus adjit. 

The former, I suppose, nobody will believe 
to be the case with us ; and in the other cir-i 
cumstances, what room can the church.of 
England have for complaint? Are not hep 
members in possession of the whole civil and 
ecclesiastical power of the nation ? And may 
jiot the church, by their means, apply it to the. 
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remedy of all her grievances with the greatest 
ease, expedition, and advantage ? 

Why so many fruitless complaints of the mis¬ 
chief that infidels, heretics, jesuits, dissenters, 
&c. do to the religion and morals of England, 
since these people all of them owe, not only the 
undue liberties they may take, but their very 
subsistence on english ground, to the favour 
and indulgence of the church of England, and 
lier sons ? And should any of them be found 
corrupting either the principles or the manners 
of our people, 1 humbly conceive that no title 
to toleration could be extended to the impunity 
of crimes of that nature; and surely such 
crimes are capable of the plainest proof. 

In the mean time the matter of fa£t is, that 
infidelity, impiety, and iniquity of all sorts, 
do greatly flourish and abound : all men see it, 
and all serious men confess and complain of it. 
And whether it is, that the church of Eng¬ 
land doth not apply the remedies and means 
she has in her power; or whether it is, that, asa 
church, she really wants these means and reme¬ 
dies, or the power and opportunity to apply 
them ; what we know for certain is, that all 
her present endeavours to stem the torrent are 
ineffectual. 

In this state of things the authors of the 
Tree and Candid Disquisitions offer a new ex¬ 
pedient ; and of the two suppositions above- 
mentioned, have chosen, if not the more rea¬ 
sonable, at least the more respectful. Instead 
of charging their governors with a neglect of 
duty in not applying the means of reformation 
already in their hands (which, by the general 
fun of reformers of our own communion, hath 
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been more than obliquely insinuated) they 
have supposed the grand defeat may be in the 
constitution of the church; for which our pre¬ 
sent governors are not answerable, as having 
had no hand in the framing of it; and con¬ 
cerning which too, as any one may perceive, 
a reform will be attended with many more dif¬ 
ficulties, and beset with many more prejudices, 
than where the means of edification, already 
provided, and supposed to be unexceptionably 
good, only want to be carried into exeution. 

Their reasons for thus supposing they bring 
from the nature of the case, plain matters 
of fadt, and the tenor of the gospel, indepen¬ 
dent of the prejudices and objeftions of men of 
other communions ; they hope this may be a 
proper time for considerations of this sort; and 
only desire their proposals and suggestions may 
have (what they may certainly have, without 
just offence to any party of men whatever) a 
fair examination. After which the issue is, 
w r ith all duty and acquiescence on their part, 
submitted to their governors. 

In this point of view the authors of the dis¬ 
quisitions appear to be true friends and faithful 
allies to the church of England, and their 
work a labour of love, and a very probable 
corrective of the corruption by which she suf¬ 
fers so much, and which (in this light) she 
hath so much reason to lament: and though the 
remarker, as I hinted above, did not or would 
not see all this himself; yet, by the measures 
he hath taken, it appears he was apprehensive, 
that others would be likely to see it; and there-., 
fore, to abate the favour and good-will which 
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this friendly and benevolent aspect of the book, 
and of the men who compiled it, would natu¬ 
rally bespeak in the minds of all serious, sen¬ 
sible, and dispassionate readers, he hath done, 
what indeed many a remarker and answerer 
hath done before him, in the way of trade; 
viz. the first thing that seemed good for the 
present distress. 

In plain terms, he hath advanced a black 
and base calumny, which, to prevent mistakes, 
is here set down in his own words. “ At this 
“ unhappy conjuncture (says he) a treatise is 
“ published by men who profess themselves of 
“ our communion, complaining of as great 
“defedls in our reformation, our liturgy, in 
“ our discipline, and every part of our religi- 
“ ous establishment, as ever w r ere perhaps 
“ suggested by papists, heretics, enthusiasts, 
“ or the most inveterate enemies of our con- 
“'stitution.” 

Perhaps, quoth he! Are these accusations 
of a sort to be thrown out at a venture? What 
defects the authors of the Disquisitions have 
complained of, this remarker hath carefully 
perused; and therefore, in this member of his 
comparison, he cannot have the aid of his per¬ 
haps : will he then plead his ignorance of the 
defeCts that papists, heretics, and enthusiasts, 
have objected to our church? Doth lie not 
know, that the papist, having first.stri'pt the 
church of England of her apostolical successi¬ 
on, hath interred from thence the absolute 
nullity of our orders, sacraments, and all our 
ministrations? Hath he never heard of here-, 
tres, who have charged upon our creeds, invo¬ 
cations, and doxologies, a multiplication of 
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Gods ? Hath he no books to inform him, that 
the sign of the cross hath been called by en¬ 
thusiasts, popish superstition, and kneeling at 
the communion, downright idolatry ? 

I have by accident a little book at hand, 
which exhibits and professes to answer some 
objections to our church-catechism: upon 
opening it, the very first that occurs is put 
down in these words; “The use of godfathers 
“ and godmothers is unwarrantable, and the 

name profane, as being a breach of the third 
“ commandment.” Can a clergyman, a pres¬ 
byter of the church of England, a zealous 
writer in defence of it, decently profess his 
ignorance of all this ? Or can this remarker 
match these and a thousand other extravagan¬ 
cies, with any the most distant insinuations in 
the Free and candid Disquisitions ? 

But the man is certainly wise in his genera¬ 
tion: who knows where a review may end? 
Our governors may take it into their heads to 
look over their antient canons, and substitute 
some of those in the room of others less edify¬ 
ing, useful or effectual; and perhaps that of 
the council of Mascon: “ Concerning those 
“ who are convicted of accusing the innocent; 
* £ if he be a more honourable clerk, let him be 
“ degraded from the order of his office; if only 
“ a secular, let him be deprived of the commu- 
“ nion.” 

In the present state of theological contro¬ 
versy, this might not be thought an idle pro¬ 
vision; and to the introduction of it (a reform¬ 
ation once on foot) the remarker, on his princi¬ 
ples of “antient” and “primitive”, could nave no 
objection, since it is by one pontificate more 
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primitive than the sacramentary of Gregory 
the great, to which we are beholden for so 
much of our liturgy; And, were a canon to 
this effect now in full force, would it be suffi¬ 
cient for. the slanderer to wipe his mouth, and 
come with liis female cant, “with what design 
“ this is done I am unwilling to guess, and 
“ shall not presume to say?” Better is it then 
to prevent and obstruct all alterations whatever, 
and block up the way to a review, with what¬ 
ever rubbish comes first to hand, than that this 
orthodox remarker should have his bouncing 
spirit cooped up within the limits of truth and 
charity, or fall under the unhappy alternative 
of losing the title of presbyter, to recommend 
his false wares at the market. 

If it were possible for me to discover whether 
the remarker values himself more on his ho¬ 
nesty, or his understanding, 1 would oblige 
him so far as to ascribe the next paragraph to 
Iris ignorance or his artifice, as he should 
chuse; but as I am out of the reach of intelli¬ 
gence of that sort, I will come as near him as 
I can, and suppose it to be a compound of 
both. 

“ Were our governors, says he, to make all 
“ the alterations which the learned disquisitors 
“ have thought necessary; were they to pay a 
“ regard to several remarks which they have 
“ suggested, I should not scruple to affirm, 
“ that the beauty of our liturgy mustunavoid- 
“ ably be defaced, and an ecclesiastical estab¬ 
lishment ce§st to be any part of our consti- 
“ tutioiy: there canivot, I think, be stri&ly 
“ and poperly an established church upon the 
“ plan*|>r«posed." 
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A reader of this passage, and of that class, ’ 
•\vho think they learn enough of any book by 
reading the remarks upon it, .will, without 
doubt, conclude, that there is a precise and 
distinct plan of an established church, deline¬ 
ated in the Disquisitions; and that all the 
alterations, and all the several remarks menti¬ 
oned in that book, are parts and 'members of 
such plan. It is indeed just possible, that 
some few other sort of readers, who have gone 
through the Disquisitions, may drudge on to 
this 8th page of the remarks, and thereupon 
regret their want of memory, as touching this 
same plan. 

Be that as it will, certain it is, that in the 
Disquisitions no such plan is to be found. 

The Free and candid Disquisitions are a col¬ 
lection of the sentiments of different persons, 
on the imperfection of our present ecclesiasti¬ 
cal establishment: these are accordingly re¬ 
presented in different views, occasionally in¬ 
troduced, and without much connexion, or 
any artificial method; some opinions there 
recited are different on the very same point; 
some things are proposed to be corrected, and 
improved; others that are superfluous or de¬ 
fective, to be removed or supplied respectively; 
and this according to the hints the authors had 
received from their friends and acquaintance, 
which are commonly expressed in the very 
words of their correspondents: and so far are 
these authors from being decisi ve themselves, 
that the reader is warned, in some cases, not to 
expeCt their opinion at all ;* they are for leaving 
many things, liable to dispute, at liberty; in a 
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worn, they determine nothing but that a re¬ 
view is really wanted; sketch out nothing, 
unless perhaps here and there a detached par¬ 
ticular; submit every thing with the greatest 
modesty and deference to their governors, in 
whose decisions they declare over and over a 
readiness and resolution to acquiesce. 

One of their proposals I shall particularly 
exhibit, for the sake of illustrating at once the 
design of these authors, and the spirit or capa¬ 
city, which you will, of this remarker. 

It is proposed (Disquisitions, page 200, &c.) 
that their “ lordships the bishops should order 
“ their archdeacons to send circular letters to 
“ the clergy within their respective arphdea- 
“ conries, desiring each of them, at a visita- 
" tion therein fixed, to point out, and deliver 
“ to the archdeacon, in writing (but sealed 
“ up, and directed to the bishop of the dio- 
“ cese), what things they judge most excep- 
“ tionablc, and, for good reasons, could wish 
“ amended, either in our liturgy, or in rela¬ 
tion to any other part of our ecclesiastical 
“ establishment.—Which (observations and 
** reasons) being communicated by each of 
“ their lordships, in a full assembly, and in the 

manner, that shall by each be judged most 
“ prudent, might afterwards be considered of 
“ by them and the con vocation. -r--What a 
“ noble treasure,” say these authors, “would 
“ their lordships have then before them, re- 
“ lating to every article of our constitution, 
“ that may wank to he improved or Amended ?’ r 
—So far are thiey from laying down the plan 
themselves! 

Let us now suppose, that in consequence of 
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these orders to the archdeacons, the several 
packets of observations and reasons are re¬ 
turned to their lordships; that the seals are 
broke open before their lordships, and a select 
number of other divines, and the contents of 
them read one after another, by some person 
thereunto appointed. 

This done, an antient and venerable presby¬ 
ter stands up, and humbly advises their lord- 
ships to proceed no farther in this business. 

-“Were your lordships,’’says he, “to make 

“ all the alterations which the learned obser- 
“ vators have thought necessary, were you to 
“ pay a regard to several remarks which they 
“ nave suggested, I shall not scruple to affirm* 
“ that the beauty of our liturgy must unavoid- 
“ ably be defaced, and an ecclesiastical estab- 
“ lishment cease to be any part of our consti- 
“ tutiom There cannot, I think, be stridily 
“ and properly an established church upon the 
“ plan proposed.” 

How the honest man, and his speech, would 
be answered, or rather liow he would be stared 
at, without being answered at all, I leave to 
the imagination of those, who may have seen 
assemblies of sensible men (one or two such, 
orators excepted) in the like circumstances: 
and do most freely and gratuitously present 
the remarker with this picture of his wisdom, 
or candor, or both; and for wln^h too I pre¬ 
tend to his thanks, as it may w in all reason 
should) save him the pains he ilpends to take, 
in shewing the consistent nature of the propo¬ 
sals offered by the authors of the Free and can¬ 
did Disquisitions. 
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We are now happily arrived at the last page 
of this first letter:—The more happily, as it in¬ 
forms us, that by this time the rcmarker hath 
written himself into some degree of comfort, 
and begins to see day through all the gloom of 
consequences and tendencies, in which he set 
out; and that, “if ever a review should be 
“ thought necessary, be is become not ap- 
“ prehcnsive, that it would be attended with 
“ consequences so very pernicious as some 
“ good people (and he, good man, among the 
“ rest) seem to imagine.” 

His hopes he rests on this, “that the present 
“ learned prelates of our church cannot, in 
“ decency and good manners, be supposed to 
“ compliment heretics or schismatics at the 
“ expence of fundamentals; or ever so much 
“ as think of defacing the beauty of our litur- 
“ gy, or throwing down fences, &c.” 

It is observable of those who are apt to take 
sudden frights at chimerical appearances, that 
they are occasionally as weak the other way, 
and build their joys and comforts on as airy 
foundations as their fears: thus it fares with 
our rcmarker ; for how can he infer what may 
or may not ever be done from the dispositions 
and capacities of our present prelates? A re¬ 
view may be thought necessary when their 
heads are laid ; and who knows what lengths 
their successors may go?—This impropriety 
was indeed basalIv worth noting, had not the 
rcmarker, at the bottom of the foregoing page, 
said something of a design ty consider the 
beauties of good writing, in a distinct letter, 
on the Disquisitions, designed for that pur¬ 
pose. 
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But let us take him as we can have him, and 
suppose him to mean,—It* a. review should be’ 
thought necessary during the presidency of 
our present prelates.—Well then, to what do 
his hopes amount? Exactly to this : “That, if 
“ a review should be thought necessary, our 
“ prelates would certainly leave things just as 
“ they found themfor indeed liow else 
should they (disposed and qualified as he re¬ 
presents them to be) leave a church whose 
doctrines and worship are “remarkably pure 
“ and primitive, and free from all kinds of 
“ heretical opinions, and idolatrous practices?” 

“The candid authors themselves (says lie) 
“ are pleased to admit, that the learned pre- 
“ lates, who preside in our church, arc every 
“ way qualified to distinguish between what is 
“ necessary to be altered, and what not.” 
And will not the candid remarker be pleased 
to admit this as Avell as these candid authors? 
liow then should they ever think it necessary 
to review, what is under no necessity at all to 
be reviewed? 

But let us consider his hopes more particu¬ 
larly: “he hopes their lordships will never 
“ compliment heretics or schismatics at the ex- 
“ pence of fundamentals.” It is to be wished 
the remarker had here told us precisely what 
*he takes to be fundamentals; till we know this 
bis expectations from the bishops cannot be de¬ 
termined. 

The great Chillingworth, chap. Ill, seCt. 13. 
thinks it enough in reason for protestants to 
say in general, “ that it is sufficient for any 
“ man’s salvation to believe, that the scripture 
“ is true, and contains all things necessary to 
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“ salvation ; and to do his best endeavour 
“to find and believe the true sense of it;” 
which is not unlikely to be the opinion of our 
learned prelates also ; forasmuch as something 
to the same purpose is the subjefci-mattcr of the 
Vlth article of our church. 

And since, as the same excellent writer hatfy 
observed, “ a particular catalogue of funda? 
‘ ‘ mentals, equally suited to the circumstances 
“ of all men, is not to be had, ” the alternative 
can only be, “ that all is fundamental, and 
“ not to be disbelieved under pain of damna- 
“ tion, which the church hath defined.” 

Now as I am firmly persuaded, that their 
lordships the bishops would compliment no 
man or set of men upon earth, at the expence 
of the first of .these propositions; so am I also 
convinced, that great numbers of those, who 
may pass with the remarker for heretics and 
schismatics, would come into the church of 
England, without such a strain of their lord- 
ships courtesy. 

If indeed the latter be our remarker’s de¬ 
scription of fundamentals, and consequently 
what he would modestly have us admit as the 
definition of our present prelates, I leave him 
to compute how many of those millions, for 
whose principles he is so anxious, the want 
of such a compliment would most certainly 
turn out of the church. 

“ He next' hopes our governors M'ill never 
" think of defacing the beauty of our liturgy.” 
Here again we are uncertain whether our go* 
vernors and the remarker are agreed concerning 
the particular traits of this beauty; and if there 
is any differe’*'*e tn this article, I conceive our 
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remarker’s manner of painting will bring but 
few of them over to his opinion. But as he 
may hereafter be met with on the particulars 
of bis remarks on the disquisitions, let him 
for the present be left id the full enjoyment of 
his hopes on this head. 

Lastly, he hopes they [the prelates of our 
church] will never think of throwing down 
fences, &c.—But why not rather hope, that 
they would think of making them up ? For, 
if this remarker hath proved any one thing in 
this pamphlet, it is, that the present fences of 
the church are not sufficient cither to keep in 
her friends, or to keep out her enemies. 

On the one hand, “ persons of all ranks, 

4 4 high and low, rich and poor, arc now infed- 
44 ed with an amazing looseness of principles, 
“ with an irreligious indifference, disposed to 
“ hearken to the most impious, absurd, and 
“ illiterate notions, Which have a tendency to 
“ vilify the worship, the creeds, the ministers, 

4 4 the sacraments, of our church,” 

If this be true, what multitudes must have 
escaped over the pale, and be now dispersed and 
scattered abroad ? 

On the other hand, he talks, (p. 29-) of 
44 impious and sceptical readers within the 
44 church ; of some amongst us, who, having 
‘‘ more than once subscribed to the liturgy, ap- 
• 4 pear quite regardless of the most solemn sub¬ 
scriptions, vows, and promises.” 

Is not this a representation loudly proclaim¬ 
ing the present ruinous condition of our fences, 
and an immediate necessity for all hands to 
work to repair them ? Why then does not the 
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remarker bestow some of bis clamour to turn the 
attention of his governors this way ? 

Alas i no. Any thing rather than repairs 
and alterations. The indefeasible principle of 
no alterations, is a fundamental that will 
support any thing; and give beauty and con¬ 
nexion to the absurdest and most barefaced 
contradictions. 

Is it humbly suggested, that there may be a 
necessity for a review, from the supposed de¬ 
fers in our establishment ? Then all is beauti¬ 
ful, orderly, and safe; “ the fences of our 
“ church strong and firm, her do&rincs and 
“ worship remarkably pure and primitive, and 
t£ free from all kinds of heretical opinions, and 
“ superstitious practices.” Can the pious 
Christian wish for any thing more? 

On another side, are the authors of the dis¬ 
quisitions to be opposed on the footing of mis 
timing their proposals ? See what a miserable 
spectacle this beautiful, strong, and compact 
church of England becomes at once!—“ Perni- 
“ cious tares are sown among the wheat, among 
“ the salutary principles and doctrines of our 
“ church. Insomuch that it hath been difficult 
“ to gather up the tares without rooting up the 
“ wheat also. Amidstsueha mixture of truth, 
“ and impious, artful falsehoods, it lias been 
“ difficult for people of low education at least, 

to distinguish between what is true religion, 
“ and Avhat are the corruptions of later ages ; 
“ between what is real piety, and what enthu- 
“siasm; between what is devotion, and what 
“ superstition.”—Can a more horrid picture of 
confusion and disorder in a Christian church 
be imagined ? 
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It is now time to take leave of this remarker 
for the present; and, to he as civil as we can 
at parting, it must be acknowledged, that he 
hath taken every topic into his declamation, 
which .a rich common-place-book may be sup¬ 
posed to furnish under the word--—church; nor 
hath he omitted those beauties of good writing, 
of which there are so many examples in the 
controversial pieces of yore upon the subject. 
These having lain dormant for some years, our 
author, with a felicity peculiar to himself (and 
let no man crop his laurels), hath revived with 
great eclat. 

Among other excellencies, remarkable is his 
dexterity in the use and application of technical 
terms : infidel, jesuit, heretic, enthusiast, schis¬ 
matic, sceptic, atheist, freethinker, socinian, 
arian, &c. are all indiscriminately thrown to¬ 
gether, and hustled about, as in a common 
combination against the interests of the church 
of England ; and from thence so artfully ex¬ 
hibited to the populace, that, though he does 
not venture himself expressly to point out the 
proprietors of these names, yet he goes so far 
as that he may depend upon it, the million will 
not leave it short, but with one voice cliuse the 
Disquisitors 

Knights o'th'shire, to represent them all. 

Oil one occasion indeed he seems to have 
ventured a little beyond his ground ; it is page 
74. where he hath singled out “ the papist, as 
“ more especially capable of appearing in every 
“shape, and in every disguiseconsequently 
in the habit and language of a member of the 
established church ; and, if our annals say 
truly, in this very habit and language hath the 
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papist been more than once surprized, parti¬ 
cularly at those times when a comprehension 
between churchmen and dissenters hath been 
proposed. 

Some such design of comprehension.is, I 
find, laid to the charge of the authors of the 
Disquisitions. Bnt whether thisbe their design 
or not, if a comprehension should be the effeft 
of an impartial and judicious review, many 
candid and competent judges are of opinion, 
that the said authors are worthy to be heard on 
that yery account, as no measure is so likely 
to be fatal to the popish interests in this king¬ 
dom as a firmer union, and more extensive al¬ 
liance of protestants: and some have not 
, scrupled to add, that no book that hath appear¬ 
ed in England for these last fifty years, hath 
been so little to the taste of the papists as these 
same Disquisitions. 

Now it is possible these remarks may fall 
into the hands of some persons whose heads are 
'turned to conceptions of this kind, with 
whom the remarker's concession above-men¬ 
tioned may create some strange suspicions : 
for example, some such reader may take a fancy, 
that no man could write these remarks witln 
out a jesuit at his elbow ; and if he is a reader 
also (like our remarker) of the exaggerating 
class, lie will not be long in prying out the 
cloven foot. 

He will observe, that the remarker is for 
rooting up the tares, though at the hazard of de¬ 
stroying the wheat with them; whilst the true 
protestant principle is that of our blessed Saviour, 
let both grow together until the harvest. Ho 
yvill observe, that the remarker’s zeal is not by 
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far sq tender and touchy on the subject of those 
alterations that relate to the bible, as of those 
that respect the liturgy ; altho’ whatever argu¬ 
ment makes for a new translation, or any other 
amendments of our english editions of the 
scriptures, concludes with redoubled force for 
a thorough review of the.rest of our services ; 
inasmuch as our whole ecclesiastical plan must 
be understood to be accomodated to the sense 
of scripture; as it is exhibited in our present 
english version: and, lastly, he will observe, 
that there is not one of this remarker's argu¬ 
ments which would not operate with equal ef¬ 
fect, even though the missal secundum usum 
Sarum was the liturgy in debate. 

For my own part, I am not at all. inclined 
to ^scribe any such principles to the remarker. 
I really take him to be a weak and warm son 
of the church of England, extremely defective 
in his judgment of men and things in general, 
and of the true end and design of the gospel of 
Christ in particular : in a word, one who, hav¬ 
ing borne about him the prejudices of his nur¬ 
sery, through all his reading and conversation 
for many years, thinks it now a point of hon-r 
our to abide by them to the last, and never so 
much as dreams that his honesty may be con¬ 
cerned in the use of any low craft his capacity 
suggests to him, provided it may be turned to 
the account of his cause, or to the disadvan¬ 
tage of that of his opponents. 

Such a man, and such a writer (his errors 
and mistaken zeal being first pointed out for a 
warning) is richly intitled to our pity, and our 
prayers, that his heart and head may be warm-, 
ed and enlightened with a better spirit, a spirit 
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of charity, wisdom, and understanding. To¬ 
wards this, I trust, his own endeavours Mull 
not be wanting ; and do therefore intreat him, 
that before he proceeds farther to tamper with 
the motes in the eyes of the Disquisitors, he 
would bestow some little pains upon the beams 
that may be in his own. 



* 


POSTSCRIPT. 


T O incline the sincere and well-disposed 
members of the church of England, to 
examine Well the grounds of all popular pre¬ 
judice on so important a subject, as that of the 
Disquisitions, I beg leave to offer the follow¬ 
ing particulars to their serious consideration. 

In the London Evening-Post of Tuesday , 
March 20, there was a very devout and edi¬ 
fying poem on the subject of the late earth¬ 
quakes, the last stanza of which was as follows; 

Spare us, good lord, thy people spare; 

Our fathers us’d this humble pray’r, 

Nor disquisitions knew. 

Let us address the throne of grace 
In the same form, that God may cease 
Ilis vengeance to pursue. 

The propriety of the exhortation in the three 
last lines of this sonnet, so far as it concerns 
the Disquisitions, depends upon one or other 
of these two suppositions; viz. either that the 
Disquisitions propose to alter this humble 
prayer; or that the prayer itself, to make it 
effectual, must stand as it now does, in com¬ 
pany with the same form, meaning the whole 
liturgy, as we now have it. 

If the first of these be the poet's meaning, 
the supposition is false, find the exhortation 
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impertinent : concerning this humble ptayer 
in particular, nothing is said in the Disquisi¬ 
tions ; and so far, for ought the Disquisitions 
have suggested, we may still pray in the same 
form our forefathers did, and know Disquisiti¬ 
ons too. 

If the words, the same form, take in the 
tvliole liturgy, as we now have it, it is incum¬ 
bent upon the poet to shew why we have more 
to hope for from the use of this same form than 
another; and all the way, indeed, there is of 
shewing this, is by appealing to the history of 
our forefathers, and pointing out the instances 
where the vengeance of God was averted by 
the use of this particular form, which we all 
know was finished as we now have it in the 
year 1662. 

To enable us to make this estimate, on the 
31st of the same month of March, comes an¬ 
other serious writer; and, in the same London 
Evening Post, among other instances of God's 
Vengeance on this nation, tells us, that, in the 
year 166.5, (just three years after the introduc¬ 
tion of the same forms recommended in the 
verses) the plague took otf.no less than 68,59(5 
pouls in our capital city; and that the year 
following 13,200 houses, in the same city, were 
Consumed by fire. 

It was, I suppose, the purpose of the prose- 
writer to put us in mind, to what extremities 
Ve have reason to fear the vengeance of God 
might be pursued; and the plain purpose of 
the poet is to furnish us with a preservative in. 
the same form, to avert a farther vengeance; 
and to recommend his expedient, he tells us, 
©ur forefathers uscd.it; but were they not our 
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forefathers too, who (notwithstanding theis 
use of this form) suffered so severely in these 
two dreadful calamities ? And that the form 
itself was then in high reputation, there can be 
no better proof, than that the very parliament, 
which had adjourned to Oxford, on account of 
the plague at London, ena&cd, during their 
secession, the law called the five-mile-aei, in 
favour of this form. 

Lay these fa&s, then, and the poetical in¬ 
sinuation together, and see what consequence 
you can draw from them, in favour of the pre¬ 
sent form of our liturgy. 

And lest it should be' said, that nobody 
would have thought of laying them together; 
and that, by so doing, I have only shewn the 
force of my own prejudice; I humbly crave' 
the reader’s attention to the following senti¬ 
ments of one of our historians, who was an 
eye-witness of the faffs above-mentioned, and 
an car-Avitness of the reflections of those times 
upon them. 

“ The parliament chimed in with the church, 
“ and, by the Act of unif ormity, enjoin, that 
“ every one avIio holds any ecclesiastical pro- 
“ motion, shall publicly declare, before his 
“ congregation, his unfeigned assent and con- 
“ sent to everything contained and prescribed 
“ in the book intituled the book of common- 
“ prayer, &c. Put these together; I A. B. do' 
“ declare my unfeigned assent and consent, 
“ that the king (Charles II.) is my most re- 
“ ligious and gracious king. If he be so,- hoW 
11 came you to knoAV it? And if you do not 
tl know it, hoAV came you so unfeignedly to 1 
“ assent and consent that he is so? But though 
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“ td get your livelihood, you tell the congre- 
“ gation so, when you do not know it; I think 
“ it is dreadful for you to tell God Almighty 
“ he is so. But you will soon see what care 
“the king took of the church of England, 
“ which took such care for him. 

“ Was God well pleased with these things? 
“ You shall soon see unjust wars, and disho- 
“ nourable peace: such judgments of plague, 
“ lire, and invasion, into our ports, as never 
“ before were heard of.”* 


There is little occasion to make any remarks 
on this passage;, the sensible and ingenuous 
reader will presently perceive, that the historian 
was as far misled by his prejudice on one side, 
as the sonneteer was on the other. 

There is indeed reason enough to believe, 
that Almighty God could not be well pleased 
with the severities with which the aCt of uni¬ 
formity was carried into execution, nor, con¬ 
sequently, with the promoters of the act itself, 
which gave occasion to these severities; but 
the argument cannot be carried higher to the 
disparagement of the forms enacted, inasmuch 
as, during the times the same forms have been 
in use, we have had as great national prosperity 
and as signal blessings, as in any period in our 


The historian however concludes with a re¬ 
flection which might easily have set him right. 
— “And tho’ (says he) God's judgments were in 
“ the land, the people did not learn righteous- 
“ ness, but continued a divided and factious 
“nation, and a people laden with iniquity.” 


* Cake's DeuUior., Vol. II. p. ia». 



Little reason tlien to approve or to reprobate 
the forms by this kind of test: the principles 
and manners of our people will ever afford a 
sufficient account of public calamities, and the 
mercy and compassion of God a sufficient rea¬ 
son for their abatement, without having re¬ 
course to the impropriety of our forms, on the 
one hand, or their virtue and efficacy, as forms, 
on the other: if the heart be not right with 
God, it matters little, that we address him in 
in the best forms; as, again, if there is but a 
due measure of inward piety and sincerity in 
our addresses to him, it is less material in what 
forms they are expressed. So that, upon the 
whole, the question still returns upon us ; are 
the authors of the disquisitions right in their 
reasonings on our present forms, or not ? Is a 
review of them reasonable and expedient, or is 
it not ? Lay aside all foolish prejudice and cla¬ 
mour, and let the men be fairly tried by the 
merits of their cause. 


THE END. 




No Proof in the Scriptures of an intermediate 
State of Happiness or Misery between Dedtk 
and the Resurrection. 
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Mr. GODDARD’S SERMON, &c 


IFN the sermon before us Mr. Goddard un¬ 
dertakes to prove an intermediate state of hap¬ 
piness or misery between death and the resur¬ 
rection, from scripture. Let us suppose this 
gentleman to have succeeded in his enterprise, 
and to have made out this point beyond con¬ 
tradiction ; and then let us attend to the con¬ 
sequences. 

The scripture is represented on another hand, 
as affirming, “ that the dead shall not awake or 
“ be made alive t/7/the resurrection.—That the 
“ wicked shall not he severed from the righ- 
“ teous till the resurreCtion.—That all mankind 
“ are upon a state of trial till the resurrection. 
“ —That our Christian course and improve- 
“ ments in piety in this world, terminate in the 
“ resurrection.—That the eleCt shall not he 
“ gathered together till the resurrection.— 
‘ 4 That the w'orld shall not be judged before 
“ the resurreCtion.—That sincere Christians 
“ shall not have boldness or confidence be- 
“ fore Christ till the resurreCtion.—Tliat the 
“ virtuous shall not be rewarded till the resur- 
“ rcCtion.—That they shall not have eternal 
44 life or salvation,—shall not put on immor- 
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“ tality,—bereceived unto Christ,—enter into 
“ his joy,-—behold his glory,—or be like him, 

“ till tlie resurrection.—'I'hat the faith, la- 
“ hours and sufferings of Christians are lost, 

* £ perished and unprofitable, if there be no rc- 
“ surreCtion.—That the resurrcCtion isthcgrand 
“ objeCt of the faith, hope and comfort of chris- 
“ tians.—And, lastly, that the wicked will 
“ not be punished tijl the resurrection.” 

Tliese propositions are advanced in a late 
tract published by a learned and eminent di¬ 
vine, as plain and undeniable scripture-truths, 
supported by particular texts subjoined, in no 
small number, to each of them.* 

This small traCt, the author of this sermon 
had in his eye. It was the last that appeared 
on the subject before he preached the sermon ; 
and he hath cited it in two or three places. 

lias Mr. G. then disproved these proposi¬ 
tions, or given a different sense to the several 
scriptures which are appealed to in support of 
them ? No, he hath meddled with very few of 
them: and the doCiline they are said to con¬ 
tain stands good for any thing Mr. G. hath 
proved or attempted to prove to the contrary. 

And if Mr. G's doClrine stands good too, 
the consequence will he, that we have here two' 
contradictory doClrines proved from the same 
scriptures. A circumstance which cannot be 
very agreeable- to the friends of revelation, 
particularly as it tends to bring in question the 
truth of the capital doCtrinc of the Christian 


* Vid. Appendix lo—Confiderations on the Theory of Religion, 
&c. Jiy Edmund Law, D. D. Muller of St. Peter’s col¬ 
lege, Cambridge . The third edition, *755. Page 373—386, 
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religion, the reality of a future state of re¬ 
wards and punishments. For if both these doc¬ 
trines, the doctrine of the sermon, and the 
dortrine of the appendix, may be proved from 
scripture, I do do not see how we can certain¬ 
ly depend upon scripture in any thing it teaches 
concerning a future state at all. 

It is true the texts alleged in the apppendix 
do not contain an absolute negation of an in¬ 
termediate state in terms. But they contain 
what is equivalent to it. They assign the re¬ 
sumption, the last day, the second coming of 
Christ, &e. as the period which is to verify and 
accomplish all the gospel-promises and threat- 
nings relating to a future state; and by not 
assigning or referring to any other period, 
they plainly exclude any other , as is particu¬ 
larly evident from that single text i. Cor. xv. 

13, 14, If there be no resurrection of the dead 
then is Christ not risen ; and if Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith also is vain. Here the apostle Paul makes 
the future happiness of all Christian believers 
to depend upon a single matter of fa6t, the re¬ 
surrection ot Jesus Christ. Whereas the inter¬ 
mediate state of happiness contended for de¬ 
pends upon no such thing as a resumption, 
nor, according to Mr. G. hath any thing to 
do with this particular fa6t; for he puts the 
penitent thief into actual possession of his in¬ 
termediate happiness two days before the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus Christ. 

Again. An intermediate state of happiness 
and misery, having respeCl to the deeds and 
dispositions of mankind in this life, is an in¬ 
termediate state of rewards and punishments 
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in a strict and proper sense. This idea indeed, 
the patrons of an intermediate state chose'to 
keep out of sight as much as they can, because 
of an unlucky question which it naturally sug¬ 
gests, namely, what occasion in such a case 
for a general resurrc&ion, and a formal judg¬ 
ment afterwards? 

Of two successive states of rewards and pu¬ 
nishments without any state of probation, inter¬ 
vening, it will not be easy to give any satis¬ 
factory account upon any received principles 
of reason, or any philosophical notions of the 
moral governnientof God. And therefore if 
two such states may be proved from revelation, 
we might hope to lind in revelation some clear 
and consistent reasons for both. Revelation, 
indeed, hath sufficiently accounted for one 
such state, namely, that which will succeed 
the general resurrection. But concerning the 
reasons and uses for another, the scriptures, 
whatever may be proved from them besides, 
have left us quite in the dark. That is to say, 
if wc. agree with Mr. G. the scriptures have 
revealed to mankind a great gospel-truth, which 
it highly concerns us to believe and remark, 
without vouchsafing to acquaint’us with the 
importance of it. 

Mr. G. indeed hath provided for his inter¬ 
mediate state of happiness certain extraordi¬ 
nary portions of divine grace,* which looks as 
if he intended it fora state of probation, rather 
than of reward : for what demand is there for 
grace in a state where there are no trials? And, 
on the other hand, why a second state of pra- 


* Serin, p. 23. 
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bation before we have given any account of 
what has passed in the first ? 

In a word, the dodtrine maintained in the 
appendix is so clear and accountable in itself’ 
and so consistent with the general tenor of 
the scriptures ; and that of Mr. G. so encum¬ 
bered with difficulties of various kinds, that 
we may well presume there must be some mis¬ 
takes in the scripture proofs of the latter; 
which wc shall now without farther preface 
proceed to consider. 

The passage of scripture which Mr. G. pitches 
upon for his text, as of all others the fullest to 
his purpose,* is Luke xxiii. 43. where our Sa¬ 
viour says to the penitent thief who was 
crucified with him ,—To day shult thou be with 
me in paradise. 

“The use which lias been generally made 
“of these words, says Air. G. has been to 
“ shew that this gracious promise—can afford 
“ no encouragement to a death-bed repentance, 
“ because there is such a wide and manifest 
“ difference betwixt the case of this man, and 
“ that of other sinners.”! 

A most unlucky observation to set out with! 
For will not the same wide and manifest dif¬ 
ference between this and other cases, equally 
prove that it is a peculiar case throughout, and 
no more applicable to the future state of other 
penitent sinners in general, than it is to the 
pardon of other sinners repenting on a death¬ 
bed r Take this author's interpretation of our 
Saviour’s promise to this dying melefaftor, 
with all it’s circumstances, aiul you will find 


* Serm. Page 7. 


+ Page 
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jno such promise ever made to any other person, 
much less to the whole number of penitent be¬ 
lievers : and, if.the fa6t was not so indisputa¬ 
bly against you, you might as well argue from 
the cases of Enoch and Elijah, that all men 
who walk uprightly before God upon earth will 
be translated to another state without passing 
through a state of death, as from this case that 
the souls of all good men do, upon their separa¬ 
tion from the body, immediately enter upon a 
state of happiness.* 

We might then safely allow Mr. G. to abound 
in his own sense of the word paradise; we 
might allow the promise to have been fulfilled 
to the thief on the very day it was made ; we 
might even allow his soul to have entered para¬ 
dise while his body hung on the cross; and 
still insist that the case is singular ; an a£t of 
grace to this particular man, on that signal oc¬ 
casion, from which no argument can be drawn 
for a common receptacle of the souls of all good 
men between death and the resurrection. 

But wc arc told, that “ the jews in our Sa- 
“ viour's time universally understood the word 
“paradise in that sense; that consequently 
“ the thief must have understood it so ; and 
“ that for Jesus to have used the word in any 
“ other, would have been to deceive and trifle 
“ with the' thief,” with some other indiscreet 
expressions hardly fit to be repeated.f 

That our Lord adapted his language to this 
mans notions as far as was necessary, there can 
be no doubt. But the first question before u& 
is, wlmt were this man's notions (not of para- 


* Page is. 


+ Scrm. page 9. 
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ilise but) of the kingdom of Christ ? Now by 
tbckingdomof Christ, the jews of our Saviour’s 
time, generally understood a temporal king¬ 
dom of earthly happiness; to tins they likewise 
gave the name of the future world ; and many 
of those among them who believed a resurrec¬ 
tion, considered it as introductory to the feli¬ 
cities of such a kingdom only. And that the 
penitent thief himself still retained that notion 
of it, appears pretty plainly from his words 

'ora* s\*i; tv r*i (Sao-iXiia cry, XV Ill'll t/lOll COIllCSt (llOt 

into, as our translation gives it, but) in thy 
kingdom; i. e. when thou contest on earth in 
power and great glory as we expect,— then, 
remember me. 

Now had our saviour told this man that he 
should be with him in this kingdom on that 
day or any day, he would indeed have deceived 
him and trifled with him ; because such a king¬ 
dom was never to be. And therefore to pre¬ 
vent all misunderstanding of that sort, our 
Lord promises that he should be with him in a 
state of being, which indeed was commonly 
understood to have nothing to do with this 
world. And as the dying penitent would suf¬ 
ficiently apprehend, by this term, what was 
not promised, and that some great thing was 
promised in lieu of it, there w r as no occasion 
for our Lord to keep precisely to the Jewish 
notions of paradise, even supposing those no¬ 
tions to be universally fixed to one certain 
sense. For I suppose no body will imagine 
that our Lord intended to give this man an ac¬ 
curate and complete idea of a state; which, 
whatever the jews might think of it, the sa- 
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creel writers speak of as out of the reach of all 
human comprehension. 

But upon M'hat authority does Mr. G. con¬ 
clude that the jews, in our Saviour's time, uni¬ 
versally understood the word paradise in the 
sense that he puts upon it ? I am afraid he has 
here depended upon Grotius farther than he 
had good reason. For though Grotius in that 
long note which Mr. G. refers to, is serving the 
same hypothesis, yet he knew better than to 
affirm, that the jews had one uniform system 
of notions concerning paradise. However, 
what Grotius has omitted, the late learned 
Professor Wetstein, in his commentary on this 
place of Luke, has amply supplied from Jose¬ 
phus and the rabbins. And here Mr. G. may 
see strange things in the jewish notions of 
paradise. He may see among the same prayers 
he hath referred us to, paradise expressly called 
eternal life. lie may see translated bodies as 
well as souls in paradise; and a variety of en¬ 
tertainment provided for the inhabfc&nts of that 
happy region, little suited to the nature and 
occasions of souls in a state of separation from 
their bodies. 

And that he may likewise sec, if he pleases, 
that his inferences are not quite so obvious to 
every one who has considered the subject as he 
would have it believed, 1 have put down in the 
margin, Mr. Wetstein’s very sensible reflection 
upon the collection of authorities he has exhi¬ 
bited.* 

* Outrritur.jam quid Chriflus htroncm intcliigere voluerit per 
paiKiIitum prarniiTum r Certe hac voce, nec jndiroruin fibulas, nee 
t'emcniuin i'’.(fct»oruni defolius anirax tetcina felicitate- net phaiifxo- 
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Well, but “ St Paul makes the same distitic-* 
“ tion (between paradise and the world to 
“ come) when giving an account of the extra- 
“ ordinary revelations he was favoured with, 
“ he declares some of them to have been made 
“ to him in paradise, and others in the third 
“ heaven,* or region of supreme happiness.”! 

Here we have an arbitrary paraphrase of the 
third heaven, which our author (misled by 
Grotius) will have to signify the region of su¬ 
preme happiness. Whereas, if we take the 
apostle’s account as it lies in a natural grada¬ 
tion of ascent from a lower to a higher sphere 
of felicity, paradise must be situated in the 
superior region of the two. This is likewise 
suggested to us by the other circumstances of 
the narrative. What the apostle heard or saw 
in the third heaven, or whether any thing sur¬ 
passing his conception, he mentions not. But 
in paradise he heard unspeakable words which it 
is not lawful (or possible ) for a man to utter. 
So that if vplain man must needs determine 
which of these two is the region of supreme hap¬ 
piness, he will make little difficulty in giving 
the preference to paradise. 

But what does this author talk of supreme 
happiness in the third heaven l It is well known 
that the jews reckoned in all (not three, but) 
seven heavens, to each of which they gave a 

rum aut mohammedanorum de deliciis, approbavk, fed iilud unum 
voluit, ut latro optima quxvis pt majora quidum quam a do&oribus 
audierat, vel ipfe prius animo concepcrat fperaret, locum tutum et 
fecurum tempore inter mortem et refurreftionem medio, et seternum 
in cxlis gaudium poft refurreftionera, Wetftein in Luc. xxiii, 43. 
* a Cor. xii. i—4. t Scrm. p. to. 
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distinct name.* Tliat is to say, they reckoned 
four regions above our author’s region of su¬ 
preme happiness. And to these notions we 
must (upon Mr. G’s own principles) suppose 
St. Paul to conform his language. It is there¬ 
fore full as probable, considering the order in 
which the apostle relates these two raptures, 
that he placed paradise in one of these upper 
regions; which he might very well do (even in 
the very highest of them) without offering any 
violence to the received notions of the jewS 
concerning the separate state of existence for 
the souls of good men.f 

The author of the appendix has dropped a 
friendly hint, that St. Paul had these scenes of 
felicity communicated to him in a vision. J— 
Mr. G. upon occasion can retreat nimbly 
enough under figure and scenery, to shelter 
himself from the evidence of his own authori¬ 
ties ; and what has he got by adopting the li¬ 
teral sense here ? Even the satisfaction of 
having discovered that paradise,Tror all that 
St. Paul knew, might be a mansion for the 
bodies as well as the souls of men:—thattlie idea 

* Vid. Wetftein in loc.- 

+ Jofephus, who, as well as St. Paul, was a Pharifee, at lead 
in his opinions concerning a future date, places the departed fouls 
of good men h fa a'ymfafa e’-jznm-j ywp, in the holiejl region of heoven . 
Bell. iii. 7. 5. Huds. But after all it would be in vain to attempt 
to fix the meaning of Chrift and his apoftlcs, when they fpeak of 
a future date by the vague and infinitely varying notions of the jew* 
on this fubjeft. The iacred writings, in this point at lead, are the 
bed explainers of themfelves. Baihage has’made it very probable 
that the Pharifees, even of our Saviour's time, held the traufmig»*> 
tion of fouls. Hid, of the jews, B. ii. c. xi. 

t Page 395« 
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of it is inexpressible and incommunicable to 
man, consequently—that our Saviour did not 
intend to convey by this term the precise no¬ 
tion of any particular state of felicity so and so 
circumstanced ; and lastly—that both our Sa¬ 
viour and St. Paul most probably meant, by 
paradise, the region or state of supreme happi¬ 
ness.* From which particulars we take leave 
to conclude, either that this promise made to 
the penitent malefactor was peculiar to his, and 
perhaps a few more cases; or, that the perfor¬ 
mance of it might be deferred till the general 
resurrection, very consistently with the true 
meaning of the expression, to day. 

For what has this author brought to shew 
that this expression may not be understood 
with the same latitude here, in which he owns 
it to be taken elsewhere ? Nothing at all but 
the uniformity of the jewish opinion concern¬ 
ing paradise. And how little reason he had to 
depend umm this inference, Grotius himself 
might have informed him, who a very few lines 
below those Mr. G. has quoted from him, ob¬ 
serves that, “‘it was not without a weighty 
“ reason that our Saviour used the expression 
to day. For the jews believed, not that the 
souls of all men were immediately admitted 
“into the happy state of paradise, but those 
** only which departed out of this world well 
“ purged. ” Grotius indeed has worded this so 
that an inattentive reader may, if he pleases, 
understand by it, that- all the rest were utterly 
excluded; But this, as we learn from other 
hands, was by no means the case. This prepa- 

* Compare t Cor, ii. g« 
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ratory purgation was not always accomplished 
while the soul remained in the body. For the 
souls even of the better sort wandered about 
accomplishing this purgation for the space of a 
year.* After which they were permitted to 
settle in the happy region allotted for them. 

For my own part, as I see no sufficient im¬ 
portance in this weighty reason of Grotius 
(even supposing these fancies to have prevailed 
so early, among the jews) to demand our Sa¬ 
viour’s regard, nor indeed the least reason to 
imagine that by paradise, any other state was 
intended, but that of final rest and happiness; 
so do I see no inconvenience in understanding 
the words to (lay, of the sure confirmation and 
present sealing of that happiness, without any 
farther intervening trials. 

In St. Lukexix. <). our Lord says to Zaccheus, 
tfot aVJspj* ru o/*» roviu tymlo, To day hath salvation 
happened to this house , The word is the 
same by which the promise is limited in the 
case of the penitent thief. And there is not a 
stronger word in the whole new testament to 
denote the actual accomplishment of any thing 
than wmio. But the adfcual accomplishment of 
salvation is nothing less than the a6tual posses¬ 
sion and present enjoyment of eternal lire. 

Suppose now the late Mr. Asgill, who very 
much wanted an instance of a translated Chris¬ 
tian believer, had laid his hands on this text, 
and had insisted upon it as good evidence that 
Zaccheus was actually translated that very day; 

arguing as Mr, G. has done, that if any fu- 
% 

• Vld. Burnet's Exp. Art, Folio, p. 222. and Bafnage, Ilift. 
Jews, B. iv, c. 30. p. 384. 
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ture immortality beyond the limits of that same 
day was meant, our Lord must have deceived 
and trifled with Zaccheus, &c. how would you 
have disproved him ? DireCt evidence of the 
faCt there is none on the one side or the other. 
And you could only have said, that as salva¬ 
tion is represented according to the general 
tenor of the new testament, as a thing to 
which Christian believers have but a presump¬ 
tive heirship in this world (w 5 <m*xo»7 x\* f o»oyn> 
cuiipmy, Heb. i. 14.) it would be absurd to in¬ 
terpret this declaration otherwise than as a 
present confirmation or assurance of eternal 
life in the world to come. And if this ought 
to have satisfied Mr. Asgill, why should not 
the same answer satisfy Mr. G. in a similar case ? 

But it must not be forgot that there is one 
construction of the Greek words containing 
our Saviour’s promise to the penitent thief, 
which limits no time for. his being in paradise 
with Christj Remove the comma from «■<», 
where the common editions place it, and put 
it after thus, Xiyit crnptpo jk»t’ tfiu wn 

—I say unto thee to day , thou shalt be, &c. 
and the time of fulfilling the promise will be 
left indefinite. 

Mr. G._ holds this construction in the utmost 
contempt: “ It is low and absurd—looks like 
“ a burlesque on scripture,—is unworthy of a 
“ scholar, and even of a man of the plainest 
“understanding.”* A sort,of answer that’ 
gives one no trouble but that of writing down 
so many words. 

But did Mr. G. understand the tenor of the 

* Sum. Page tz, 
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argument grounded on this construction ? I 
a*n afraid not, if we judge from the childish 
paraphrase he has given ns; “I did not tell 
“ thee so yesterday, nor will I tell thee so 
“ to-morrow, but I say unto thee to-day> 
“ &c.” As if there was nothing going before 
to induce our Lord to make the promise one 
day more than another. 

Whereas the propriety of this construction 
(and, whatever Mr. G. may think, a propriety 
there is in it) arises from hence,—that the peni¬ 
tent thief having desired to be remembered 
when our Saviour should come in his king¬ 
dom ; that is, to be remembered at a future 
period, the answer of Jesus gives him to un¬ 
derstand that he was remembered at that in¬ 
stant, and so effectually remembered, that 
whenever Jesus himself should be in paradise, 
the thief might be sure of being there with 
him. 

And what is there in this either low or ab¬ 
surd, or void of scholarship and common 
sense ?* Ilow many instances might be brought, 
where to avoid the malign aspeCt of a plain text 
upon an orthodox point, very learned and 
able divines have taken refuge in constructions 
much more unaccountabl&than this ? And after 

* Eft autem Mud hooie (fays Grotkis) et folet 

itneftciorum mcntioni adjici , ut Jerem 10—An obferv»tior< 
which is neither true nor pertinent, but upon the fuppofttion that the 
conftrufiion under confiAeration is die true one; or elie that the bene¬ 
fits mentioned are future, and’that the emphatical Hodie employed 
rather toafcertain the reality, than to mark the time of confering fuch 
benefits. In Mr. G’s interpretation, the word Hodie has no efpe- 
ei»l emphafis. 
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all, who or what is there to put it out of doubt 
that this was not St. Luke’s own pointing ? 

“ Why, says Grotius, the Syriac version, 
which itseems gives this passage as if the Greek 
words had been Ajan» xitu <r«i <m o-npigov— *e. cj. s. 
’eerily I say unto thee that to day, &c. which 
indeed leaves no room for any construction but 
that in our common books. 

I am not critic enough to know how far the 
Syriac version is to be depended upon in gene¬ 
ral with respect to its deviations from the re¬ 
ceived Greek-text; (which by the way are 
neither few nor inconsiderable) but in the pre¬ 
sent case its authority cannot be very decisive; 
since according to Tremellius, the word Vk 
which we read immediately before Luke 
xix. 9, is wholly omitted in the Syriac, though 
the corresponding word in the latter clause 
of the verse, plainly requires that it should be 
expressed. Mr. G. perhaps may now see that 
the espousers of the construction he ridicules so 
wantonly, are not so much graveled as he may 
imagine, and that the absurdity and want of 
scholarship he mentions may belong to some 
body else. 

Having now paid our due respeCts to Mr. 
G’s. text and his several comments upon it, 
we proceed to consider his other testimonies. 

“ In the old testament indeed, says Mr. G. 
“ there are but few passages to be met with for 
“Our purpose, and those not so full and direCt 
“ to the point in hand, as that much greater 
“ number which the new abounds with. And 
“ no wonder, since tire law of Moses was 
‘ ‘ founded wholly on temporal sanctions ; 
“ whereas the gospel was established upon bet- 
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u ter promises, and life and immortality could 
“ not have been said to be brought to light by 
“ the gospel, if they had been dearly and fully 
“ revealed by the former dispensation.”* 

But here we must take the freedom to remind 
Mr. G. that the life and immortality brought 
to light by the gospel, was that life and im¬ 
mortality only which will succeed a general re¬ 
surrection ; and which was evidenced and in¬ 
sured to mankind by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. And therefore whatever was true con¬ 
cerning any intermediate life of the soul in a 
state of separation from the body, might safe¬ 
ly be revealed before the gospel without any 
diminution of, or derogation from the light 
peculiar to it. 

If Mr. G. by saying that the law of Moses 
was founded on temporal sanctions only, 
means to insinuate that the revelation of an 
intermediate state of happiness and misery 
for departed souls would have clashed with the 
sanctions of the Mosaic dispensation; I an¬ 
swer that the very same inconvenience would 
arise from the revelation of such a state under 
the gospel. The sanctions of the gospel are re¬ 
wards and punishments in a future state (not 
where the soul exists separately from the body, 
but) where the body will be raised to a new life, 
and the compound man so re-animated brought 
to a judgment which will have respect alone to 
the deeds done in his mortal body. But the 
happiness or misery of a soul in a state of sepa¬ 
ration from the body has no more connexion 
with the circumstances of such a judgment. 


* Seim. Page xa. 
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than it has with the promises and threatenings 
of the law of Moses. Such happiness or misery 
is as distinct from, and as contrary to the hap¬ 
piness or misery of the latter dispensation as of 
the former : and the reasonable presumption 
is, that such an intermediate state is revealed 
under both dispensations, or under neither. 

But this revelation Mr. G. will not surely 
pretend to find in these few texts he has cited 
from the old testament, the gathering and 
going down one to another mentioned in them 
being quite indiscriminate without any respect 
to good or evil ; a representation only of the 

g eneral state of the dead, and just as appliea- 
le to their bodies as their souls. As for his 
acute questions,—“ Can the thing which is not, 
“ be said to be gathered to the thing which is 
“ not! Or can nothing be said to go to noth- 
“ ing?”* We think they concern Solomon as 
much to the full as any one else, who in a ci¬ 
tation brought by Mr. G. the very next line 
but one, talks of the dust returning to the 
earth; that is, I suppose, according to Mr. 
G’s ideas, of nothing returning to nothing. 

Mr. G. indeed Avould make Solomon tell us 
‘ ‘ of two different natures in man, and of as- 
“ signing one of these natures to astateofhap- 
“ piness or misery immediately upon its sepa- 
“ ration from the other. ”f But Solomon was 
wiser than to talk of what he knew nothing of; 
and no man but one Avho pretends to be wiser 
than Solomon, would venture to tell us wdiat 
Solomon should have said, where Solomon 
himself is silent. 


* Senn p. 14. 
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Mr. G. opens “his proofs from the new testa¬ 
ment with the story of the rich man and La¬ 
zarus, Luke xvi. 19,* where the first remark¬ 
able things we meet with in the intermediate 
state supposed to be there represented, are 
souls witli fingers and tongues,—souls liable 
to the torments of fire and refrigerations of 
water. 

To avoid .this incongruity, we are told that 
some parts of this parable are of the figurative 
and scenical kind. It had been much to Mr. 
G’s purpose to have told us what parts of this 
or indeed any other parable are not of the figu¬ 
rative and scenical kind. It is upon the ac¬ 
count of the figure and scenery that runs 
through all parables that we objeCt to their be¬ 
ing brought in proof either of real faCts or po¬ 
sitive do&rines. Because such discourses, so 
far as they are figurative and scenical, must like¬ 
wise be fictitious. 

“ But, says Mr. G. the main scope and design 
“ of this parable can be no other than to shew 
“ that there is a place of joy and comfort for 
“ the righteous, and another of torment for the 
“ wicked, to which they will be instantly con- 
“ veyed upon theirdepartureout ofthis world.” 
Meaning, as I suppose, that this instantaneous 
conveyance is not scenical, whatever the rest 
may be. 

if this be so, Mr. G. must have explained 
the evangelist very ill. For he tells us that 
the rich man lift up his eyes in the place of 
\ torment (or Hades ) no sooner than he was bu¬ 
ried, which considering the state and opulence 


• Page 15. 
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of the man in his life time, would hardly b# 
the instant he expired. I remark this only to 
convince Mr. G. that before he can accommo¬ 
date St, Luke’s language to his own ideas, ho 
' will have just as much occasion for figure and 
scenery in this part of the parable as in any 
other. 

Again, if you take even the plainest part of 
the parable literally, it will imply that Moses 
and the prophets taught a future state of re¬ 
wards and punishments as the direct and proper 
sanctions of that dispensation under which 
they ministered. This we know Mr. G. will not 
allow, nor indeed is it true. Our Saviour 
therefore in this place must be understood to 
consider Moses and the prophets, not accord¬ 
ing to their original designation, but upder 
the a6tual capacity in which they were of teach¬ 
ing a future state at that particular time ; 
namely, under the capacity of school-masters 
to bring the .Tews unto Christ, by whom life 
and immortality were fully and perfectly reveal¬ 
ed, and made the sanctions of a new dispen¬ 
sation.* 

In one word, the plaintenor of this narrative 
is to convince the jews by a scenical represen¬ 
tation adapted to their own conceptions, that 
the lot of the righteous andi wicked after death 
is finally and irrevocably determined, (a cir¬ 
cumstance, by the way, very unfavourable 
to the notion of an intermediate state) and 
that the meaus of salvation they bad already 
in their hands were so full and sufficient for the 
purpose, that if they would not believe and 

* Cal. iii. comp. Rom. x. 4. John v, 46. 
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repent upon the prevailing motives and induce¬ 
ments already afforded them, neither would 
they be persuaded, though an eye-witness of 
the happiness and misery of a future state 
were to rise from the dead, and testify unto 
them the things that he had seen and heard. 
And the moral of the parable being so very ob¬ 
vious, of what importance was it, whether the 
scenery was borrowed from a state of things 
then subsisting, or from one to be realized 
hereafter ? If the instruction was conformed 
to the ideas of the jews in order that they might 
profit by it for the present, what matter whe¬ 
ther those ideas were mistaken ideas or not? 

It is in vain therefore for Mr. G. to argue, 
that “ if Christ had only intended to describe 
“that state of happiness and misery which 
“ will not commence till the resurrection, that 
“part of the parable which plainly supposes 
“ the resurrection not yet come, could only 
“ serve to confound and mislead his hearers;”* 
for how easy is it to turn his own artillery upon 
him, and to say, “ if Christ had only intend- 
“ ed to describe that intermediate state of 
“ happiness and misery which is peculiar to 
“ the purely immaterial principle in man; that 
“part of the parable which represents con-- 
“ seious beings in this intermediate state as 
“ having bodily parts and passions, could only 
“ serve to confound and mislead his hearers, 
“ &c.” Does he think his opponents will 
“ not take advantages to which they have an 
equal right with himself ? 


Page i f>. 
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The next testimony for an intermediate state 
is brought by Mr. G. from Mattli. x. 28 . Far 
not them which kill the body but are not tible to 
kill the soul; but rather fear him who is able 
to destroy both body and soul in hell. In an¬ 
swer to the objection drawn from this passage, 
the learned author of the appendix had said, 
“ this only points out the distinction between 
“ this and the next life, when soul and body 
“are reunited, and future punishments com- 
“ mence.”* This sense of the words Mr. G. 
treats as “ unnatural—thrown out merely to 
“ supply the want of something better to offer 
“ —the effect of a violent hurry to get rid of a 
“ text which so utterly confounds those who 
“ are of the opinion contrary to his.”)' 

Well then, what is Mr. G's sense of these 
words? Why he tells us that, “our Lord 
“ hereplainly declares, that the soul will sub- 
“ sist and live after its separation by death 
“ from the body.” And does not our Lord as 
plainly declare in the latter part of the verse 
(which Mr. G. hath wisely dropped, though 
perhaps not in so “ violent a hurry”) that the 
body w ill subsist and live after its separation by 
death from the soul ? For I suppose Mr. G. 
himself w'ould not make the difference here in¬ 
timated between the power of God and the 
power of man to consist in the circumstance of 
destroying a dead carcase in hell. There is 
therefore a body as well as a soul which cannot 
be killed by man. Consequently the soul men¬ 
tioned in the former part of the verse may not 
mean a substance wholly separable from and 


* Appendix p. 391, 
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independent of the body, but merely that fu¬ 
ture life destined to the compound man at the 
resurre&ion, when his life or death will be 
wholly taken out of the power of his fellow- 
creatures, and remain in the power of God 
alone. 

And this we shall have the greater reason to 
believe was our Lord’s meaning when we con¬ 
sider the parallel place, Luke xii. 4, 5. Be 
not afraid of them that kill the body, and after 
that, have no more that they can do ; but Izoill 
forewarn you whom you shall fear ; fear him 
who after he hath killed, hath power to cast in - 
to hell. Here is no mention of the soul’s sub¬ 
sisting after its separation from the body; no 
mention of any thing after death but the cast¬ 
ing into hell ; which it is plain does not hap¬ 
pen till that which had been killed, viz. the 
man, is put into some new capacity of suffering, 
or, in other words, is once more become a liv¬ 
ing soul. 

The whole force of Mr. G’s reasoning then 
depends upon the mere supposition that our Sa¬ 
viour meant the same thing by that he 
does by soul. But allowing Mr. G’s notions 
concerning the human soul to be right, is he 
sure our translators are right in giving the word 
soul, as the proper english of • Certain it 
is the same translators have given another word 
for Ux« at V. 39 of this same chapter ; being 
conscious, we may suppose, that the word soul 
as Mr. G. understands it, and as they them¬ 
selves probably understood it, would have a 
strange effe® in that passage ; for thus would 
the verse have run, he thatfindeth his soul shall 
lose it ; and he that loseth his soul for my sake 
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shall find it. Where, by losing the soul for 
the sake of Christ, is plainly meant the expo¬ 
sing the soul to all manner of hardships and 
sufferings, and even to death itself for the sake 
of the Gospel. The consequence of which 
would be (however Mr. G. may ridicule the in¬ 
ference in his adversaries) thar the soul might 
be killed, and by the very same people too 
who were able to kill the body. What is it 
then that makes life the properer and more in¬ 
telligible word for in this 3.9th verse, but 
that you are at liberty to understand it of life 
in two different respects ? namely, of life or 
the living man with resped to this world in the 
first member of each clause ; and of life or the 
living man with respect to a future world, in 
the second. 

Let our Lord then have the benefit of ex¬ 
plaining his own meaning by his own expres¬ 
sions, and you will be incumbered with none 
of Mr. G's imaginary absurdities about killing 
souls in this 28th verse, but have this plain 
and easy sense; “ fear not those who kill the 
“ mortal body, or extinguish the present life 
“ of man, but are not able to kill, extinguish 
“or destroy his future life; but rather fear 
“God who hath both the present and future 
“ life of of every man absolutely in his power.” 

It will probably be said that very good au¬ 
thors often use the same word in two different 
senses, and why not St. Matthew? I answer, 
because the same reasons for such different 
usage of this word in St. Matthew, cannot 
be given, that may be given for the dif¬ 
ferent usage of the same word in other authors. 
The word soul occurs twice in this 28th verse. 
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and undoubtedly in the very same sense in 
both places, as appears from its being used in 
contradistinftion to body in both. But the 
idea of destroying a soul in Gehenna is full as 
discordant with Mr. G’s definition of soul, as 
it would be to put soul in the 39 th verse, in¬ 
stead of life. Whence it is reasonable to con¬ 
clude that soul in the former part of the 28th 
verse, cannot have the signification which Mr. 
G. contends for. 

Indeed the liberties our translators have taken 
with the word are quite unaccountable ; 
particularly Matth. xvi. 25, 2fi. where this 
pretence of a double signification can have no 
place. 

JTho soever, say they, will save his life [4'vxw] 
shall lose it : and whosoever will lose his life 
[4 vx«*]for my sake shall find it. For what is a 
man profited if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul or what shall a man 

give in exchange, for his soul, [J^xi? again.] 

Here it is manifest that our Lord is speaking 
of 4i*x” under one and the same idea in both 
verses. And what reason could the translators 
have to render it by two different words, but 
an unwarrantable inclination to accomodate 
oiir Saviour’s language to their own system ? 
Had they dealt impartially with the sacred text, 
they must either have put soul in the 25th 
verse, or life in the 26th. Try the experiment 
either way, and it will soon be seen how little 
Matth. x. 28. is for Mr. G’s purpose. 

Our author goes on. “The same blessed 
“ Jesus when he was expiring on the cross, 
“ recommends his departing soul to God in 
“ tiiis solemn form, father , into thy hands / 
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“ commend my spirit * Here, we are told, our 
“ Saviour’s soul is solemnly recommended to 
“ God by himself, in confitlence that it would 
“ continue in God’s hands, and be preserved 
“ and cherished by him, till’he should send it 
“ back again to it’s former habitation.” 

Perhaps it may be remembered, that when 
Mr. G. had the case of the penitent thief un¬ 
der consideration, the do&rine was, that our 
Saviour’s soul went instantly into paradise 
upon its separation from liis body; and that 
paradise is an intermediate state appointed for 
the reception of the departed souls of all good 
men whatsoever. When therefore Mr. G. talks 
of “our Saviour’s soul being preserved and 
“ cherished in the hands of God till it was 
“sent back to its former habitation,” how are 
we to understand him? For my own part I 
cannot conceive how a soul can be said to con¬ 
tinue in the hands of God, and be by him pre¬ 
served and cherished for a certain season, with¬ 
out being with God in the highest heaven for 
that season. And yet Mr. G. assures us, that 
our Lord was not with God in the highest 
heaven in his human nature till after his ascen¬ 
sion. Here is then, to say the best of it we 
can, a strange incongruity of expression, which 
ought to be reconciled. For by the naked 
terms of these two descriptions of the state of 
our Saviour’s soul, we are naturally led to ima¬ 
gine either that there are two intermediate 
states, to both which our Saviour’s soul was 
consigned at the same time; or that our Savi¬ 
our had two souls (corresponding to his two 

* Luke xxiii, 46. apud Sena. p. 18, 19, 
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natures) one of which went into paradise, tlie 
common receptacle of the departed souls of all 
good mien; another which was more especially 
recommended into the hands of God, for some 
particular privileges not to be conferred in a 
common intermediate state. 

But the truth is, Mr. G. did not puzzle him¬ 
self and his hearers by design. The translators 
have here once more misled him. For instead 
of that solemn recommendation of our Saviour’s 
soul to God which their English word put into 
his head, the plain Greek words are only these, 
Tiaiip £i; x tl p*s <rov to mut/f w. pou, literally, 

father, into [or in] thy hands 1 will deposite 
my spirit or breath ; importing only our Lord's 
readiness to lay down his life, in consequence 
of the command he had received from the 
father, John x. 18 . to lay down his life, that he 
might take it again. 

The expression of the dying martyr Stephen, 
Lord Jesus receive my spirit , Ads vii. 59. is 
much to the same effett, as if he had said. 
Lord Jesus accept * the sacrifice of my life 
which I now lay down for thy sake. If this 
will not satisfy Mr. G. but he shall still insist 

* The learned author of the appendix, feems, by the paflages he 
has cited to explain it, not to underftand this text as I do. What 
inclines me to give this paraphrafe to Stephen’s words, is, that the 
verb with its compounds and derivatives, is of frequent and 
familiar ufe in tlie Greek feriptures for that acceptance with which 
Almighty God honours thofe {acrifices, offerings, and gifts which are 
well plealing to him. Of which, among many others, thefe inftan- 
ccs may be given. Exod. xxviii. 38. Levit. i. 3, 4. xix. 5—7. 
xxii. 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 27. xxiii. it. I)eut. xxxiii. 11. 16. 23. 
Judges xiii. 2gaf Job viii. 20. Pfalm 1 . 9. Prov.xi. 1. xii. 22. 
xv. 8. Ifai. lvi. 7. lx. 7. Jer. vi. go. Ezek. xx. 40, 41“ xliii. 
27. Amos.v. 22. Malachi i. 8. 10. 13. ii. 13. Acls x. 35. 

2 Cor. vi. 17. Philip, iv. 18. 1 Tim, v, 4. * 
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that this receiving the spirit of Stephen is to 
be understood of the aCtual receiving of his 
soul by Christ, we shall presently see that this 
sense will cany us far beyond the confines of 
an intermediate state. 

The next passage which Mr. O. brings in 
proof of his aodtrine of an intermediate state, 
is Phil. i. 23, 24. where St. Paul says, I am in 
a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart 
and to be with Christ which is far better: ne¬ 
vertheless to abide in the flesh is more needful 
for you.* 

Here it was Mr, G’s business to shew, that 
Paul wished to be in an intermediate state of 
happiness, such as Mr. G. contends for, and 
that this was what the apostle meant by de¬ 
siring to be with Christ. But instead of en¬ 
tering on this disquisition, our author falls to 
declaiming on the impropriety of Paul’s pre¬ 
ferring a state of insensibility for an interval 
of so many ages, to life, and thought, /and the 
comforts of God’s grace on earth, &c. All 
which proves nothing but Mr. G’s extreme un¬ 
willingness to engage with the rational and 
judicious explanation given of this and some 
parallel texts by the author of the appendix, 
he would be understood to oppose. 

Mr. G. I' am afraid, by laying so great a 
stress on the length of the interval between 
death and the resurrection, intended to lead 
the imaginations of his audience to some fright¬ 
ful prospeCt of a long night of uncomfortable 
darkness, which however indifferent it may be 
tQ the dead, is apt to disquiet the living with 


* P.. 20«t 
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some degree of terror and anxiety. Whereas 
had he told them, what is the honest truth, 
and what he himself has not the courage to 
disown, that an insensible clod cannot have 
the least idea of any difference between the 
length of an interval of ten thousand years, 
and the leilgth of half a second of time; or had 
he only informed them that Paul himself speaks 
of the coming of Christ, and consequently of 
the resurrection of the dead, as events that 
were at hand, * the magic spell of his oratory 
had been broken at once, and his hearers 
would probably have perceived that this desire 
to depart carried Paul not only beyond a state 
of insensibility, but even beyond the pleasures 
and comforts of an intermediate state. 

But let us take our author in his own way, 
and inquirewhat he would have us understand 
by being with Christ. And from this expres¬ 
sion he says, ‘ ‘ We may conclude that good 
“ men in this [intermediatej state will, in 
“■ some particular sense, be with Christ, will 
“ be under his continual care and protection, 
“ and will even enjoy the sight of him, by 
“ way of vision and revelation, as he was made 
“ known to Abraham and the old prophets, 
‘‘ though in a much more perfect manner, 

How cautiously and ambiguously is this 
worded, in comparison of what we meet with 
when paradise was under consideration ?—But 
let us put a short question upon this obscure 
state of the ease. Would this, docs Mr. G. 


* Concerning thefc expreflions of St. Paul, and the oilier Apof- 
tles. fee tee Dr. Law’s ConMerations, p, 144. 145. 3d. Edit, 

t Serm. p. 23. 
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think, have satisfied St. Paul’s desire ?—This 
something between being with and not with 
Christ?—Between being with him in a vision, 
and not in a vision ? I hardly believe it would. 
And if not, we may be under the unwelcome 
necessity of concluding that St. Paul, in this 
passage, expressed an earnest desire to depart 
and to be conveyed immediately to the region 
of supreme happiness in the highest heaven. 
For where was Christ when St. Paul was in 
this strait? Undoubtedly in that heaven, and 
at the right hand of God: a situation far above 
the happiness of an intermediate state, as Mr. 
G. himself hath testified. 

For, says Mr. G. “Our Lord could notcon- 
“ sistently with truth tell the thief that he 
“ should that day be with him in the highest 
“ heaven, since he himself was not there in his 
“ human nature till after his ascension.”*— 
If you ask, where was he then between his 
death and his resurrection ? Mr. G. answers, 
in paradise, or an intermediate state, between 
which and the highest heaven there is, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. G. a wide difference in the measure 
and degree of felicity appropriated to each. 

One might ask Mr. G. how he comes to 
know all this ? But we will put the question 
in another form. How came Mr. G. to be so 
very clear and positive concerning paradise 
when he was commenting on Luke xxiri. 43. 
and so mysterious and indeterminate upon 
Phil. i. 23, 24 ? 

Perhaps the case, might be this. The thief 


f Serm. p. iq. 
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must either be really and literally with Christ 
in some state of conscious being, which was 
not the state of supreme felicity, and on that 
very day too when the promise was made, or 
all that Mr. G. was endeavouring to build upon 
this text, would inevitably fall to the ground. 
But by that time he got within sight of these 
verses in Philippians, he began to perceive 
that if he carried the like literal construction 
to the case of St. Paul, he might come to have 
two intermediate states upon his hands, which 
was by no means convenient : and a coalition 
of the two cases upon his avowed principles 
was impossible. For to be with Christ before 
and after his ascension, could never be recon¬ 
ciled to any one state of being, but that of 
supreme happiness, with which paradise in 
that case, would coincide, and to this coinci¬ 
dence the promise of the penitent thief must 
be accommodated accordingly. 

What Mr. G. then had to do here, was to 
suppose the very thing in question; to declaim 
upon the eligibility of an intermediate state, 
before a state of insensibility; to appear to say 
something to the positive part of the apostle’s 
desire, while he really said nothing; and by a 
cloud of unmeaning words to prevent us from 
perceiving that the apostle might desire some¬ 
thing more eligible than either of the states he 
had been comparing together. 

I have now only to observe farther, that if 
Stephen’s dying address to Christ, A6ts vii. 59. 
be understood as a petition, that his soul might 
be received by Christ and continue with him, 
as Mr. G. explains it, his case will be incum¬ 
bered with the very same difficulties that intan 
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gle that of St. Paul. And whatever solution 
may be found to reconcile one of them to Mr. 
G"s doCtrine of an intermediate state, will like¬ 
wise disengage the other. And there, for the 
present, we leave them both. 

' Thus have we gone through all Mr. G's scrip¬ 
ture proofs of an intermediate state of happi¬ 
ness or misery, between death and resurrection. 
Whether he has proved his point, we are not to 
pronounce. But there is one thing of which 
we apprehend many of the readers of his ser¬ 
mon may have taken some particular notice: 
and that is, that all these proofs relate to an 
intermediate state of happiness only, save one 
in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
which not agreeing with the notion of a soul 
in a state of separation from the body, is im¬ 
mediately evaporated into figure and scenery. 

To supply this defeCt, Mr. G. proposes 
that we should infer an intermediate state 
of misery from an intermediate state of happi¬ 
ness, by way of analogy, or parity of reason: 
in which proposal I, for my own part, shall be 
very ready to oblige him, if Mr. G. will pro¬ 
duce any one text of scripture in which either 
a probable reason of or any good use is assigned 
for an intermediate state ot happiness; nay, I 
think I may venture to make the same promise 
in case Mr. G. can only invent such a reason 
or use which shall be perfectly consistent with, 
and is not already assigned foi*, and appropri¬ 
ated to a future state of rewards at the resur¬ 
rection of the just. Such a reason, or such an 
use (which would take in the circumstances of 
all good men) being once assigned, we might 
possibly have some groundwork whereon to 
O 2 
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frame an analogical argument for an interme¬ 
diate state of misery for the wicked. But while 
no such general reason or general utility can 
he found for an intermediate state of happiness, 
the proofs brought by Mr. G. (even if we 
could possibly allow them to be proofs of the 
fact ) would only relate to a few cases special 
and peculiar to the parties respectively con¬ 
cerned, and resolvable only into the good 
pleasure of God, without any shadow of a rea¬ 
son but M'hat is hidden in the impenetrable 
depths of his secret counsels : and upon such 
reason or reasons who can pretend to frame 
analogies? 

It might have been reasonably expeCted that 
somethingshould have been said in a discourse 
on this subject, to those texts which seem to 
bear the hardest on the doCtrine of an interme¬ 
diate state of happiness or misery, for the hu¬ 
man soul in a state of separation from the body. 
This Mr. G. declines, on the pretence that 
neither the nature nor the limits of a sermon 
would admit of it. But surely the plan of a 
sermon, as well as of any other discourse, is in 
the author’s own power; and as the adverse 
party had brought a formidable number of 
scriptures to support his opinion, and had 
moreover pleaded that the whole tenor of the 
gospel-revelation runs in the same strain, the 
consideration of six or seven detached texts, 
which seem to have a sound the contrary way, 
can never be supposed to answer the end of a 
full and effectual confutation of him. 

' Indeed Mr. G. has furnished his disciples 
with art observation which,, he thinks, will ob¬ 
viate the force of most of the conclusions 
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drawn from scripture in favour of the opinion 
of the soul’s sleeping from death to the resur¬ 
rection : and that observation is, that “man, 
“ being a person compounded of two different 
“ natures—it is no wonder that the scriptures, 
“ when they are speaking of the state of the 
“ dead, should sometimes affirm such things 
“ of the whole man, as are only applicable to 
“ one part of him, viz. his body.”* By which, 
I suppose, Mr.' G. means, that when the scrip¬ 
tures speak of dead and dying men as sleeping, 
falling asleep, &c. they are to be understood 
only of the sleep of the body. 

Now if the scriptures had been as explicit 
concerning these two different natures in man, 
as Mr. G. is, we might have admitted the 
truth and propriety of his observation with less 
reluctance; but as we cannot find any such 
distinction as this so much as hinted at, or 
that, when the scriptures speak of a man’s 
sleeping in death, they ever make the least men¬ 
tion of any part of him being awake, we justly 
suspeft the observation is not well grounded. 
In the mean time there is an observation on 
the other hand, which is sufficiently notorious 
to every reader of the scriptures, namely, that 
the words trapf, trap**, Tnu/uot, &c. which, ac¬ 
cording to the popular notion of man, are sup¬ 
posed to denote but one part of him, are not 
only sometimes, but very frequently used pro¬ 
miscuously to describe the whole compound 
man, whether living or dead. 

Mr. G’s concluding reflections, which stand 


* Serai, p. 24, 2 j. 
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in the place of inferences, are the next things 
to be considered. 

“ He says first, that it appears from what he 
“ has advanced, how false and groundless the 
“ popish do6trine of purgatory is, which, he 
“ observes, is as effectually confuted by his 
“ do&rine, as by the contrary opinion.”* 

That’s much indeed. The doCtrine of no 
intermediate state at all, admits not of the 
least pretence for a purgatory, or any other 
popish bubble of that sort, by not leaving one 
saint in paradise to be prayed to, nor one sin¬ 
ner in the lower regions to be prayed for. 
Whereas an aClual intermediate state, and that 
too proved from scripture, but where no pre¬ 
cise nature or degrees of happiness or misery 
are ascertained in scripture or elsewhere, [see 
Serm. p. 22.] leaves room for all that the wild 
fancies and inventions of men can possibly 
imagine concerning the circumstances of such 
a state. 

Well, but his reason. “Because says Mr. 
“ G. such tormenting fires (as purgatory sup- 
“ poses) are no less incompatible with* a state 
“ of happiness immediately following death, 
“ than with a state of downright insensibility.” 

But what then? Has not Mr. G. his inter¬ 
mediate state of misery as well as happiness, 
“ where the wicked are incessantly tormented, 
“&c?” With this disadvantage indeed on 
the part of Mr. G. that whereas the papist 
makes his intermediate torment a means of 
purgation, and of introducing his sinner to 
final pardon and peace, and so has a plausible 


• P. 2$, 26 , 
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use for it, Mr. G. torments his souls without 
any sort of utility either to themselves or 
others, even for the mere sake of tormenting 
them: and all this not only for a long inter¬ 
val of many ages, but before their cause is de¬ 
termined or even heard : for he himself says, 
that these miserable souls shall not be doomed 
to their final fate (and consequently not tried 
or convicted) till the last day. # 

In the mean time, be it noted that Mr. G’s 
doCtrine leaves the papists in full and quiet 
possession of all their interceding saints ; and 
though perhaps it might be a disputable point 
between liim and them in what particular man¬ 
sions of felicity Peter and Paul have their 
residence; yet, being, according to Mr. G. 
with Christ in some particular sense, and even 
enjoying the sight of him, the papists will take 
leave to Conclude that they are in some parti¬ 
cular sense with the Father too;'and conse¬ 
quently in a sufficient capacity to offer up their 
petitions to the throne of grace. 

And here it may be proper to declare, that if 
it were only for the sake of this great corrup¬ 
tion of the cluistian dodtrine of one mediator, 

1 should not be one of those who draw the con¬ 
clusion mentioned in Mr. G-’s second reflection: 
namely, “ that it is a point of no consequence 
“ which of the two doctrines be received as the 
“true one;” the dodtrine of the sermon, or 
the do&rine of the appendix. The very vitals 
of popery chiefly subsist by this dodtrine of an 
intermediate state. Take away this dodtrine, 
and you lay the grand fabric of that church 
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in ruins. If you leave it with them, and espe¬ 
cially if you leave it upon a scriptural founda¬ 
tion, you will find your difficulties greatly in¬ 
creased whenever you attempt to demolish what 
they think fit to build upon it, be it ever so ri¬ 
diculous or extravagant. One need go no far¬ 
ther than this very sermon for an instance. 
What a miserably trifling confutation of purga¬ 
tory is here ? An intermediate state of tor¬ 
ments cannot be an intermediate state of hap¬ 
piness! Why no, I suppose the papists themselves 
will not pretend to it. But if an intermediate 
state of torments may not beinfered from an in¬ 
termediate state of happiness, what becomes of 
Mr. G’s analogy .and parity of reason? And 
then again, as Mr. G. has furnished his inter¬ 
mediate state of happiness with certain por¬ 
tions of divine grace, let him put it to what 
use he pleases, he will leave the papists at li¬ 
berty to find something analogous to it for an 
intermediate state of misery. And when to 
this it is added that no lights are given in 
scripture concerning the precise nature and 
degrees of happiness and misery in this state, 
but that men are left : to circumstantiate the 
general fa6t supposed to be revealed in the 
scripture, according to their own fancies and 
imaginations, Mr. G. will find that purgatory, 
saint-worship, transmigration, and a thousand 
other fooleries will stick to his system like the 
leprosy; and are never to be wholly discarded 
but by renouncing the system itself.* 

* It is but juftice to obferve that this reflection concerns Mr. G. 
•nly in common with other writers on the fubjeft. Bifliop Burnet 
in particular is greatly embarraffed between his endeavours to get 
rid of a purgatory, and to retain an intermediate Rate. Upon the 
sad article he fays, “ the feripture fpeaks to us of two states after 
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Mr. G. and I arehere so far of the same side, 
that he thinks it of consequence too that one 
of these opinions should be espoused • rather 
than the other, though he as good as acknow¬ 
ledges, that “ on the philosophical state of 
“ either doctrine, the moment of our death 
“ and that of our entering on reward or punish* 
“ ment, will be immediately connected. '’ 

For what reason then, does the reader ima¬ 
gine, may Mr. G. think it of consequence to 
adhere to his side of the question? Why, “ be- 
“ cause it is the side to which the imaginations 
“ of the people incline, and because the beha- 
“ viour of the people is much more influenced 
“ by the workings of their imaginations, than 
“ by the real nature of things ; so that no rea- 
“ son, no philosophy (he might if he had pleas- 

“ this life—everlading happinefs for good men, and everlading pu- 
“ nifhment for the. wicked;—without the lead hint of any middle 
“ dale after death, for men too good to be damned, but not good’ 
“ enough to be immediately faved.” And yet in the very next page 
we are told that, “ fome, upon very good ground;, have thought, 
“ that the blelled, though admitted to happinefs immediately upon 
“ their death, yet were not fo complcatly nappy as they Ihall be 
“after the refurrection.” Thcfe probable ground', are two or three 
texts of fcripttire to which he jud before refers. Here then wa 
have a third dateafier death, which, though notprccifely the middle' 
Hate his lordlltip would avoid, is fttrelv a middle date between this, 
prefcnt life ana everlading happinefs, of which no fatisfaclory ac¬ 
count can be given, unlcfs you will fuppofe thefe blelled not good 
enough to be immediately laved ; (for lalvatiort and eternal life or 
everlading happinefs are in the N. T. equivalent terms ;) a notion, 
which, as wc have fecn, will equally favour a popilh purgatory. 
But however the good bifhop makes us ample amends in what fol¬ 
lows : “ and in this, fays hr, there arol'e a divetfity of opinions, 

“ which is very’natural to all who will go and form fydems out of 
“ fome general hints." Ofthele lydems he proceeds to give a par¬ 
ticular detail ; whence we learn how naturally, when the trap-door 
of an intermediate date was once opened, men dropped into purga¬ 
tories of various kinds and denominations.—Sec Burnet’s Expo!, 
jtxxu. Art, Edit, Folio, p. 220, 221, 222. 
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** cd have added, no scripture) will prevail on 
■* them to consider two things as alike indiffer- 
“ ent, which their imaginations represent to 
them as of very unequal importance.”* 

So then the doctrine of an intermediate state 
is of consequence, because the populace ima¬ 
gine it to be the true doctrine, and when they 
take such fancies into their heads, seeing that 
no reason, no philosophy, no scripture will 
convince them, you must make what you can 
of their imaginations, humour them in their 
notions, and try what influence you can have 
with them that way. 

Miserable state of things, when these be¬ 
come the maxims of Christian teachers ! when 
the ministers of him who came to bear witness 
unto the truth, and to set all men free by the 
light of it, are obliged to put this light under 
a bushel, lest it should offend the vitiated op¬ 
tics of men used to sit in darkness, and Avhen 
they who should be the light of the world them¬ 
selves, are forced to steer their own course by 
the glimmerings of other men’s imaginations 1 
And yet the expedience of humouring the 
people, is, I'm afraid, the very best plea that 
protestant churches have to offer for declining 
to review their old systems, and to cast out of 
them all things that offend, and which upon 
examination should be found to be in no good 
agreement with the written word. Tis danger¬ 
ous,, they say to unsettle mens minds, and 
divert them from the paths wherein they have 
been accustomed to walk: but why was not 
this a consideration with our Saviour and his 

* Sena, p, aG, 27. • 
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apostles at the first planting of Christianity ? 
What respect do they appear to have paid to 
mens ancient opinions and prejudices when 
they were found to deviate from the truth ? Or 
what danger do they seem to have apprehended 
in bringing men out of bondage and darkness 
iuto the regions of light and liberty ? And let 
me add to this, that if this mean pusillanimous 
complaisance for the imaginations of the 
people had prevailed in these kingdoms above 
the love of truth, about two hundred years 
ago, the church of Rome had still stood where 
the church of England does now, and might 
have defended every error and every corruption 
we charge upon her by this very incxpcdienceof 
unsettling mens minds, with the same perti¬ 
nence and propriety, and much greater con¬ 
sistency with themselves, than protestants can 
alledge it in any case. 

And noAv I have mentioned the church, it 
comes into my head to put a question to Mr. 
G. viz. Upon what grounds he calls the doc¬ 
trine of an intermediate state, the dodhine of 
our church ? If the dodtrine be true and agree¬ 
able to the scriptures, he may do well enough 
to establish it himself as he proposes, at his en¬ 
trance upon his subjedt. But I cannot find 
that it is a dodtrine already established in the 
church of England. 

The articles of religion set forth in the reign 
of K. Edward VI, were in number 42 ; of which 
the 40th ran thus : 

“ They who maintain that the souls of men 
“ deceased do either sleep without any manner 

of sense to the day ot judgment, or affirm 

“ that they die together with the body, and 
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“ shall be raised therewith at the last day, do 
“ wholly differfrom the right faith and ortho- 
** dox belief which is delivered to us in the 
“ holy scriptures.” 

When the articles were revised in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and reduced to 39, this 
was one of those that were dropped. A certain 
6 ign that the church had then altered her opi¬ 
nion in this matter, and no longer thought the 
doCtrinc controverted by Mr. G. “ did wholly 
“ differ from the right faith and orthodox be- 
“ lief delivered in the scriptures.” 

As to the passage in the burial-office, which 
affirms that “ the souls of the faithful after 
“ they are delivered from the burden of the 
“ flesh, are with God in joy and felicity,” we 
must take leave to dispute Mr. G’s claim to it. 
When it is considered that St, Paul, speaking 
of the state of man after the resurrection, says 
that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God;* and that the same apostle plainly in¬ 
timates that the same period is allotted for the 
faithful’s being taken to, and continuing with 
the Lord,| without mentioning any other; we 
cannot but think it far more likely that the com¬ 
pilers of this service should have these plain 
scriptures in their eye when they penned these 
expressions, than any rambling notions of an 
intermediate state. This however we are sure of, 
that Mr. G. has made the church say what she 
really does not; namely, that this joy and fe¬ 
licity are distinct things from the perfect con¬ 
summation and bliss, she mentions afterwards. 


* l Cor, xv. jo. 
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Where to look for more of the church's doc¬ 
trine on this head I know not, except in the 
homilies ; and with any thing on this subject 
from thence I suppose we shall hardly be press¬ 
ed. However if I should be mistaken, when 
any doctrine there delivered shall make its ap- 

J iearance in favour of the adverse party, we 
lope we shall have leave to recruit in the 
same quarter, and have no fear of meeting at 
least with equal success. 

After all, I hope none of us take the church 
of England to be infallible. Jokers indeed 
have been apt to say she is always in the right: 
but on this article, I have the satisfaction to 
inform the reader that she is not even explicit. 
So that if he can but prevail with his own ima¬ 
gination, he may betake himself to his bible 
with all courage, and form his opinion of this 
point without any fear of departing from the 
orthodox doCtrine of the church of England, 
which way soever he shall find reason to deter¬ 
mine the question. 

But it was not enough for Mr. G. to over¬ 
awe his audience with the authority of the 
church, without the addition of that dirty 
piece of author craft, of stigmatizing the doc¬ 
trine he did not like with an heretical by-word. 
“ The doctrine is maintained by thesocinians,” 
says he.—Why aye—and by the athanasians 
too, as I could shew him to his satisfaction. 
So far then the heretics and the orthodox are 
upon a level. 

But does he mean that this is one of the te¬ 
nets of the body of the socinians, and neces¬ 
sarily connected with their avowed system ? 
So indeed it was objected to them by the faculty 
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of divinity at Leyden, as likewise that they 
denied the resurrection of the wicked: but 
both these one of their apologists declared to 
be calumnies, and appealed to a vindication 
of the confession of their faith, which was ac¬ 
knowledged for an authentic account of their 
doC'trine by the whole sect. # 

Had Mr. G. given himself the least concern 
to be informed concerning the principles either 
of professed socinians, or of those learned men 
to whom socinianism hath been imputed by 
their splenetic adversaries, he nyghteasily have 
seen the impropriety of his ridiculous insinu¬ 
ation. 

Among the latter was the great and good 
archbishop Tillotson, whose sermon upon the 
eternity of hell-torments derived upon him the 

title of socinian from the-s of those days*. 

nor indeed was it to be denied that the opinion 
espoused by the archbishop in that sermon was 
strenuously maintained by Soeinus and his 
whole party. But then on the other hand, 
who more zealous for the natural immortality, 
and consequently the separate existence of the 
soul ? Who more averse to, or more ready to 
confute the doCtrinc of the soul’s sleeping be¬ 
tween death and the resurrection than archbi¬ 
shop Tillotson ? 

* Bayle’s Difl. Article Socinus. Rem. L. cit. 62. 63. 
This apologifl’s creed concerning the foul, is exprefled in theie 
Words: Quis non cufiat animas etiam corponbus carentes vivere, 
agerc, intelligent ; clci confpttda ct gaudiis calcftibvs perfrui ; pro 
nobis, in corf ore adhuc, tanquam in car cert agentibus, deum 
or are, nflflrique curam gerere ? Quis nonpedibus in'ham fen- 
tentiam eat ? Here then We have a (banian, the working of 
whofc imagination is full as favourable to an inteimodiaie (late as 
Mr. G, himfelf could with. 
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If Mr. G. meant nothing more by his crude 
assertion than to pay a compliment to one or 
both of the gentlemen whose opinions con¬ 
cerning an intermediate state appear in the 
appendix so often mentioned, by way of re¬ 
commending them to the civilities of the mob, 

I cannot commend his forecast any more than 
his temper or his candour. 

The common people are apt to take the 
measure of their prejudices for or against par¬ 
ticular persons, from the esteem and repute 
such persons are in with such of their superiors 
as are by public authority set in the seat of 
judgment, and upon whom they will think 
'they may, for that reason, safely depend. 

When therefore it comes to be understood 
(as it easily may by any man upon a very little 
inquiry) that these two excellent persons (who 
never took any pains that I can hear of to 
conceal their peculiar opinions) have had all 
the marks of honour and esteem bestowed 
upon them by the most venerable charafters in 
our established church, which are consistent 
with their respe&ive situations; not to mention 
the particular and personal virtues by which 
their intrinsic merit is ascertained, among all 
those who have the happiness of a nearer ac¬ 
quaintance with them ;—when these things, I 
say, come to be known and understood, and 
Mr. G’s reflexion is brought into contrast with 
this high degree of public estimation, what 
will the reasonable part of mankind conclude 
' from the whole state of the case? Certainly 
either that these worthy persons are no socini- 
'ans, or that socinianism is in itself a veiy in¬ 
nocent thing, and may be consistent with the 
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highest degrees of piety, learning, personal 
integrity, good sense, usefulness, and, in one 
word, with every thing which contributes to 
finish the character of a truly Christian divine. 

These things considered, it behoves us, I 
think, in prudence to be extremely cautious 
upon whom we cast these imputations, if it 
was only for the sake of our common ortho¬ 
doxy. But indeed it is not from such consi¬ 
derations as these alone, that I would if I could 
discredit the infamous practice (so common 
among the small-craft of controversial writers) 
of branding men with these invidious names 
ofarian and socinian. 

For pray how come these to be terms of re¬ 
proach ? Only because the church, to which 
you have the good luck to belong, has pro¬ 
cured a different system to be established by 
law. You cannot be ignorant that the ariau 
and socinian are as firmly persuaded that your 
principles are void of any foundation in the 
scriptures, as you can possibly be that theirs 
are so; and if either their interest or their 
numbers had been sufficient to intitle them to 
the favour of the magistrate when the forms 
of religion were settled at the reformation,* 
perhaps by this time the names of athanasian 
and trinitarian had been as disreputable as 
ariau and socinian are now. 

When the papist calls you, who are a pro- 
testant, an heretic, does he prove his point? 


* To prevent cavils, it may be jufi neceflary .to obferve that So- 
cinus, though he had not begun to figure at the time of our Englifli 
reformation, only gave a patronymic to a colleflion of opinions which 
had been feverally maintained by various heretics Ion,' before, 
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Do you think he advances one step towards 
it? No, you laugh at him; and here in Bri¬ 
tain you may safely do it. But if he were to 
call you so in Spain or Portugal, though he 
could only prove you a protestant, he would 
perhaps, in certain circumstances, frighten 
you sufficiently. Would then his cause gain 
any real merit by being under the firoteCtion. 
of the secular arm ? Or would you think his 
taking this advantage, either fair or generous ? 
And is it more fair or more generous in you to 
call your adversary arian or sociniaft in Eng¬ 
land ? Can you confute him out of the scrip¬ 
tures, the common authority to which you both 
appeal? If you can, take your satisfaction in 
good time. You have no occasion for any 
other weapon. If you cannot, there is no 
more argument, reason, Christianity, common 
civility, or common sense, in calling a man 
arian or socinian, in order to render him obnox¬ 
ious to the rulers of the church of England, 
than there is in the sanguinary papists calling 
you an heretic, in order to expose you to the 
horrid cruelties of a popish inquisition. ’Tis 
the same spirit, I fear, that instigates in both 
cases. 

These insults are inexcusable in writers of 
any class : but most of all in those, who take 
refuge in this blustering abuse to screen their 
own weakness from the observation of their 
partizans. This, I am afraid, might in some 
measure be Mr. G’s case. And as he had it 
in his power, and should in modesty have 
made it his choice to decline all attempts to 
clear up a point, which even his very friends 
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must acknowledge he neither could manage, 
nor sufficiently understood, his rashness and. 
petulance, in. treating two eminent and unex¬ 
ceptionable men with so much scorn in some 
instances, and with so invidious and ground¬ 
less an. insinuation in this we have just been 
considering, will, it is hoped, afford some apo¬ 
logy for the freedoms taken with him in these 
papers; for which indeed so much could not 
have been said, had he entered the lists with 
more candour and less self-sufficiency, though 
with no Bfetter appointments than this very 
superficial performance exhibits. 


Remarks 
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Remarks upon a Litter in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for April, 1756. Page 173. 

M Y business with the writer of this letter, 
who calls himself J. Ties, is not to exa¬ 
mine his philosophical arguments for a separate 
existence of the soul taken from the nature of 
time, &c. The consideration of these I leave 
to the gentleman who gave occasion to them, 
and who seems to be well qualified to do jus¬ 
tice to the subject. I shall only consider the 
proofs brought by Mr. Ties from the scriptures 
in behalf of his opinion, which he allows ought 
to be decisive, save only in the case of the 
clearest demonstration to the contrary. 

What kind of demonstration Mr. Ties would 
be willing to admit in contradiction to the scrip¬ 
tures he hath not said. If the scriptures deter¬ 
mine a point of this nature, I should think it 
in vain to have recourse to metaphysical prin¬ 
ciples, or to rely upon any deductions from those 
though ever so demonstrative in a logical way, 
for want of sufficient data concerning the na¬ 
ture, substance, powers, and capacities of the 
human soul, considered as a principle distipCfc 
from and independent of the body. These it 
will ever be impossible for us to settle otherwise 
than by the knowledge of theaCtual operations 
of the soul in such a state of independency, 
which no man will pretend to on this side thp 
grave. The demonstration then, I suppose, 
Mr. Ties may refer to, is intuitive demonstra¬ 
tion, which, as it cannot be had till we have 
passed through a state of death ! (except by 
some such extraordinary genius as that or Mr. 

P 2 
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Pope,* we may as well allow the scriptures to 
decide the question for the present without 
any restriction whatsoever. And thither let us 
go. 

St. Paul has said, 2. Cor, v. 1 . For ire know 
that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, an house 
not made with hands eternal in the heavens. 

Mr. Ties allows that the house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens, is not to be re¬ 
ceived till the resurrection; “yet, says he, St. 
“ Paul must have been very far from meaning 
“ that the resurrection of his body would be 
“ immediately after his death, since (in the 
“ eighth verseof this same chapter) he expresses 
“ his expectation both of the existence and 
“ activity of his soul in a separate state. JVe 
“ are confident (says he) and willing rather to 
“ be absent from the body and present with the 
" Lord.” 

But whatever St. Paul might mean in the 
first verse, he was very far from meaning in the 
8th any such thing as Mr. T. ascribes to him. 
Go back to the 6th verse, and take the context 
fairly along with you, and you will easily per¬ 
ceive the apostle is there speaking of no separ¬ 
ate state, nor of any state after death; but of 
a state of walking by faith, and a state of 
walking by sight before death. 

Therefore, says lie (verse 6th) we are always 
confident, knowing that while we are at home 
in the body we are absent from the Lord. Now, 

* In his more ferious hours he ufed to fay—that he was certain 
ef its immortality—that he feemed to feel it as it were within him by 
intuition, -Pope’s works; vol, iv. p. 34. 
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if by being at home in the body , the apostld 
meant the continuance of his natural life, as 
that is opposed to a state of death, what occa¬ 
sion for all this confidence and all this know¬ 
ledge ? For who does not know, or who may 
not be confident, that to be present in this 
life, is to be absent from another ? But, says 
the apostle, the reason of this confidence and 
knowledge is, that we walk by faith , and not 
by sight, (verse 7th.) This is something; and 
shews the apostle’s meaning to be, that while 
men live in the body as if they were at home in 
it, or in other words, walk by sight, they are, 
in every sense, absent from the Lord. 

But this was not the case with him and his 
fellow-christians, for they walked by faith; 
and in that faith were so stedfast, so well con¬ 
firmed, so confident that (verse 8th) they were 
(not willing, but) well pleased (h/W/xw) rather 
tKonpr&ai ix. im o-u^alo; to be travelling from the 
body, i. e. to be aliens or pilgrims m respect 

of bodily enjoyments; X«* IvSltJUDO'** TfO f lot XVjMOV-• 

to be going homeward to, or towards the Lord. * 

Here then we see that Paul is discoursing of 
no state after death, but of his spiritual life 
on earth ; and is indeed speaking the same 
language (with a small variation of the meta¬ 
phor [as when he and his fellow apostles talk 
of Christians walking not after the flesh but af¬ 
ter the spirit — of being crucified unto the xvorld 
—crucified with Christ—but alive unto God 
through Christ — of crucifying tlie flesh with 


* H*c duo verba hie (viz. v. 6.) comma- 

ralionem denotant : at v. 8 ubi coramuuatur, fToftciitntm) fajrs 
Behgelius, Gnonr in loc. 
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the affections and lusts —of' abstaining- from 
fleshly lustswhich war against the soul, as be¬ 
ing strangers and pilgrims with respect to the 
body, fyc. 

If this does not satisfy Mr Ties, it will be in¬ 
cumbent upon him to make this 8th verse con¬ 
sistent with what follows; for the context does 
not end here, but goes on thus, v. 9- 

Werefore we labour ($>»jwo-</tovjS*) that whether 
present (t dr absent we may 

be accepted of him ; i. e. of the Lord. 

Now nothing is more manifest in the scrip¬ 
tures of the new testament, than that between 
death and the resurrection is no state of labour. 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord ,—• 
for they rest from their labours. But accord¬ 
ing- to the apostle, he laboured, being absent 
as well as present. 

And, therefore, if we are to understand 
s*V«/i‘;in this 9th verse, of souls in a state of 
separation from the body, (as we needs must, 
if n'in <rwpxU, v. 8, mean a natural death 

or departure out of the body) we shall have 
souls in an intermediate state of probation : 
souls in a separate state contending with ear¬ 
nestness and ambition to fender themselves ac¬ 
ceptable to God; and by what means ? -Why, 
by labours and endeavoius of W'hich no ac¬ 
count will be taken, or any inquiry made. 
For, as it follows immediately, the deeds for 
which every one shall receive his recompence, 
are those only which are done in the body. Is 
it possible to make the apostle consistent with 
the tenor of other scriptures, or even with him¬ 
self, upon this interpretation of Mr, Ties ? 
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But if you go along with Paul in the use of 
his metaphor, you will have a natural, easy 
sense, not only consistent with, but clearly 
resulting from the drift of his discourse in the 
foregoing part of the chapter, to this effect. 

1 ‘IVhere fore we labour that whether present 
“ (sojourning in the body, according to the 
“ eye of sense) or absent (on our pilgrimage 
“ to our continuing city, according to the eye 
of faith) we may be accepted with him : (well 
“ pleasing to him.) For (after all, we are so 
“ far concerned with the body, that) we must 
“ all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ 
“ to receive the things done in (or through, i. e. 
“ by the instrumentality of) the body: accord- 
“ ing to what every one hath done, whether it 
“ be good or bad.” v, 10. 

Mr. Ties will now perceive, that this 8th 
verse will not help him out of the difficulty 
laid upon his hypothesis in the first. He dis¬ 
covers indeed, an inclination to. accomodate 
the first verse to the notion of a separate state 
of the soul, by a paraphrase which leaves room 
for something between death and the resurrec¬ 
tion. We will not differ with him concerning 
the accuracy of his paraphrase, but will sup¬ 
pose the Corinthians to have understood St. 
Paul as Mr. T. does, and thereupon to have 
asked him this question, “we have now an 
“ earthly house or tabernacle of flesh, and you 
“ tell us that at the general resurrection we shall 
“ have a buildingofGod eternal in the heavens: 
“ but what shall we have in the mean time?' 5 
“ Why nothing, (must the apostle have an- 
“ swered ;) you must be naked and uncloathed 
“till you receive your resnrre£tion-bodv. 
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A circumstance by no means desirable, as teh 
apostle himself acknowledges (v. 4) be the 
mortal body ever so great an incumbrance : 
and, indeed, he excludes the very supposition 
of such an tine loathed state, by intimating that 
mortality shall not he stcai/otved up of lif e, 
till the resurreAion-body is put on. 

These considerations may likewise serve 
to reconcile Mr. Ties to T. J.’s interpre¬ 
tation of Heb. ix. 27. namely, that nothing, 
no adtive percipient state of the soul shall in¬ 
tervene between death and the resurrection. 
His obje&ion to it indeed is little more 
than a quibble upon the word immediately. 
Allow for the interval of sleep between death 
and judgment, and all Mr. T's criticism on 
the word comes to nothing. These are 
critical niceties of no great significance. The 
question bofore us must receive its decision 
from the current dodtrine of the gospel. If 
Paul did not write this epistle to the Hebrews 
himself, we know it was written by somebody 
who taught the same dodtrine, and is as con¬ 
sistent with Paid as Paul is with himself. 

Mr. Ties having allowed that the death de¬ 
nounced upon man at the fall was not eternal 
punishment, we have no occasion to go along 
with him into his refinements on the case of 
Adam, or to enter with him into disquisitions, 
in which we think it impossible for him either 
to give or receive satisfaction. ’Tis sufficient 
for us that the punishment denounced upon 
our first parents is death, a state, which if 
there are any rules to fix the signification of 
words, is as different from a state of activity 
and perception, as darkness is from light. 
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“ But, says this gentleman, a state ofinsen- 
“ sibility is not a state of punishment; Adam, 
“ upon the supposition that the moment of 
t£ his death and the moment of his resurrection 
“ would appear to him the same, would be en- 
“ tirely insensible of his punishment till it was 
“over,” &c. 

Mr. Ties then it seems makes no account of 
the accidents of mortality, the pain, sickness 
and sorrow to which Adam became liable, in 
consequence of the sentence of death passed 
upon him. lie reckons nothing of 

- the thousand natural pangs 

't hat flesh is heir to- - 

which Adam in particular endured during the 
course of nine hunched and thirty long years, 
and which have heretofore been esteemed no in¬ 
considerable ingredients of the punishment 
implied in the sentence of death. 

££ But this, we are told, or any other consi- 
“ deration, will not prove that the soul, du- 
“ ring its separation from the body, is in a tor- 
“ picl, inactive state, till it be first proved that 
“ no other state would, in this respect, be a 
“punishment, the contrary of which may be 
“ easily shewn.” 

lie should have said, as the course of his ar¬ 
gument required, till it be first proved that no 
other state of death would be a punishment. 
Thesentence pronounced upon fallen man was, 
that he should die ; this death was a punish¬ 
ment, but, as both sides are agreed, not eter¬ 
nal punishment. The case standing thus, to 
what purpose is it to say, or even to prove, 
that there may be a state of perception and ac¬ 
tivity, (a state of life and not of death) which 
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may be as great or a greater punishment than a 
Mate of insensibility. 

Tis worth the while however, to see howMr. 
T. makes out this point. “Whereas, says he, 
“ supposing his [Adam’s] soul to be sensible 
“ and even happy in a separate state, God’s de- 
“ ferring so long the completion of its happi- 
“ ness, cannot fail of being a real punishment.” 
That is to say, a soul may be severely punish¬ 
ed, and at the same time extremely happy in 
an intermediate state. I have some curiosity 
to know what Mr. G. would say to this ; for 
this must be the case with all his good men as 
well as Adam. But to proceed with Mr. Ties. 

The gentleman who called himself Philanas- 
tasis, in the Magazine for January, 1756, ob¬ 
served of our Saviour's argument to the Saddu- 
cees, Luke xx. 37, 38. “ That if it proved the 
“ departed spirits of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
“ to be in a state ofaCtivitv and life, it would 
’• prove too much ; for God might then be 
“ the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and 
“ yet there might be no resurrection of the 
“ dead.” 

In answer to this, Mr. Ties informs us, that 
“ no argument for a resurrection can afford a 
“ proof of the soul's sleeping ; for no person 
“ who disbelieves a resurrection, can believe 

that the soul exists after death in a torpid, 

“ inactive state, and therefore an argument 
“ for the resurrection, founded on such a be- 
“ lief, must take a thing for granted which 
*• the person it is intended to convince will 
“ never, allow,” 
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But supposing the person intended to be 
convinced does not believe the separate exis¬ 
tence of the soul at all? This we certainly 
know was the case with the Sadducees. And 
by our Saviour’s leaving that disbelief of theirs 
untouched, and confining his argument to a 
resurrection only, we have sufficient reason to 
conclude, that, he no more believed such a sepa¬ 
rate existence than they did. So that both sides 
being agreed as to the torpidity of the soul, or, 
if you please, its non-existence after death in 
a natural way, the argument for a resurrection 
had all the force and propriety that it was pos¬ 
sible to give it. 

All therefore that Mr. T’s answer to Phila- 
nastasis amounts to is, that he would not have 
been so soon put to silence by our Saviour’s ar¬ 
gument for a resurreftion as the Sadducees 
were, for that he could have upheld the dispute 
by a variety of metaphysical subtleties concern¬ 
ing the nature of the human soul. And to 
this he addresses himself in what follows. 

“ On the principles of the Sadducees, says 
“ he, the resurrection is impossible, and con- 
“ sequently a direCt proof of it to them must 
“ have been impracticable. This therefore our 
“ Lord does not attempt-.” 

Amazing! our Lord’s argument is plainly 
this. “ That God is able to raise the dead 
“ you cannot deny, that he will do it Moses 
“has shewn you, by recording his words at 
“ the bush.” Does our Saviour argue from 
any one circumstance but the power of God, 
and the tenor of the scriptures which the Sad- 
dueees acknowledged ? And is it possible for 
the mind of man to conceive a more direct 
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argument than this to the Sadducees them¬ 
selves ? Would it not have been full as much 
to Mr. T’s purpose to have observed, that upon 
the principles of the Sadducees, the creation of 
man is impossible? Where scripture facts are 
in question, what have we to do with visionary 
hypotheses ? 

“ Our Saviour, says this gentleman, strikes 
“ at what he knew to be the root of their [the 
“ sadducasan] prejudice,” viz. the non-exist¬ 
ence of the soul in a separate state. Whence 
does this appear? Whence does it appear that 
this prejudice (if a prejudice it was) was not 
the prejudice of our Saviour as well as of the 
Sadducees? Without all doubt, if this preju¬ 
dice had been in our Saviour's eye with a view 
of confuting it, he would have said, ye do err, 
■not knowing the. nature of the human soul. In¬ 
stead of this he appeals—to what? Why to 
positive revelation, and the extraordinary 
power of Clod. Would not this profound ab¬ 
stracted philosopher be ready to tell us upon 
some occasions, that nothing could be more 
impertinent than to appeal to authority, when 
the question was concerning a production of 
nature? 

“ Our Saviour's argument to the Sadducees 
“ (Luke xx. 37, 33.) if it will prove any thing, 
“must, Mr. Ties thinks, prove that the pa- 
“ triarchs were in a state of activity when 
“ Ood appeared to Moses.” And I will add, 
that if it proves that, it must likewise prove 
that they were then in a state of activity by 
means of a resurrection. For of any other 
state of activity after death our Saviour makes 
not the least mention; nor does he cite this 
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scripture to prove any tiling, but that the dead 
are raised. It' therefore, we must adhere to 
the strictly literal sense in point of time, we 
must adhere to it throughout, that our inter¬ 
pretation may be all of a piece. 

But why must we be so literal in point of 
time? “ Why, if the maxims, that one day is 
“ with the Lord as a thousand years, and, he 
“ callcth the things that are not as though they 
“ were, be applied in this case, they will be 
“ far from proving even the future activity of 
“ the patriarehs; since by the very same li- 
“ cense, God’s calling himself their God may 
“ be understood to refer to his having been 
“ such in their life-times.” 

Very true, if it be admitted that our Saviour 
was liable to be mistaken in his interpretation 
of what God said to Moses at the bush. For 
our Saviour is very clear that God did not re¬ 
fer to his being the God of these patriarchs in 
their life-times. Consequently, if we will ap¬ 
ply these maxims in this case, it must be to 
the future activity of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob only. 

Why then, once more, must we fix this de¬ 
claration of Almighty God at the bush to that 
point of time when it was made, rather than 
refer it to the future activity of the patriarchs 
after the resurrection ? The reason comes at 
last, and a very curious one it is. “ As God, 
“ says this gentleman, is a relative term, and 
“ all relation is mutual, Jehovah’s calling 
“ himself any person’s God, must imply, that 
K that person is in a capacity for such relati- 
“ on, that is, that he perceives and acts, or 
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* l (its Out blessed Lord expresses it) that he is 
“ not dead but living.” 

So then according to this philosophy, God 
was not Abraham's God when Abraham was 
asleep; nor is the God of any min who is in 
the frenzy of a fever. Nay what is more, by 
this rule, the capacities of men to fulfil their 
relation towards God must, in proportion, 
either be as constant, uniform and invariable, 
as the capacities of God himself are to fulfil 
his relation to them, or he cannot be called 
their God. By which equitable sentence, in¬ 
fants, ideots, and numberless mortals, whose 
intellects arc either not ripened, or have been 
impaired, and M’ho perhaps have the greatest 
occasion for the more especial protection of 
God, arc at once deprived of it. An absurdity 
which might have given the hint to a less me¬ 
taphysical head, that when our Saviour says, 
all live unto God, lie must be understood of 
all who had lived, or should at any time live 
upon earth, not those only who were already 
dead, but even those who were yet unborn, 
l’or they who are dead but shall rise again, 
and they who are vet unborn, but shall exist 
hereafter, are really and in fa6t no more inca¬ 
pable of fulfilling their respective relations to¬ 
wards God, than they whose capacities are un¬ 
der a temporary suspension during their natu¬ 
ral lives. And had this gentleman given him¬ 
self leave to consider that the maxim, as he 
calls it, which teaches that God'calleth those 
things which be not as though they xcere, is 
applied by Paul not only to the quickening of 
the dead, but to the future privileges of the 
unbofn posterity of Abraham, he would pro- 
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bably have perceived that he was only playing 
an hypothesis against a matter of fa6t, and in 
his zeal to save the credit of a precarious phi¬ 
losophy, had quite mistaken the nature of the 
evidence which the scriptures hold forth to be¬ 
lievers. 

. “ That St. Paul thought it possible, says 

Mr. Ties, for the soul to perceive and aft 
“ without the body, is abundantly evident 
“ from 2. Cor. xii. 2, 3. where speaking of his 
“ being caught up into the third heaven, he 
“ twice repeats these words, whether in the 
“ body or out of the body I cannot tell, God 
“ knoweth.” 

Mr. Ties, as I apprehend, should have sta¬ 
ted this case thus; “St. Paul thought itpossi- 
“ ble for the soul to be made to perceive and 
“ to be afted upon, without the mediation of 
“ the bodily organs, See. ” For this was proba¬ 
bly the case, not only in this, but in other pro¬ 
phetic visions and raptures, which are descri¬ 
bed by being in the spirit, an expression which 
willhardly leave room for any proper activity 
of the soul. We will, however, allow Mr. T. to 
make as much as he can of this possibility, de¬ 
siring only in return, that he will pay equal 
regard to St. Paul in some otherpassages where 
he expresses himself with more precision, par¬ 
ticularly 1. Cor. xv. 16—18. If the dead rise 
not, then is Christ not raised; and if Christ 
be not raised—then they which are fallen asleep 
in Christ are perished. («WWb..) 

How could St. Paul say this, if he believed 
or even thought that the souls of these Chris¬ 
tians were alive, a&ive and sensible, and 
would, ip their own nature, continue *o for 
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ever, whether they should be reunited to their 
bodies or not ? 

1 have already said so much on the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 1£)-) 
that I should not have thought it necessary to 
add any thing mo re, had not Mr. T. thought pro¬ 
per to affirm (in support of much the-same argu- 
ments which Mr. Goddard builds upon it) “that 
“ 'Ain, always in the new testament signifies the 
“ place or state of separate spirits.’’ 

Hut why in the new testament particularly, 
where both the name and the idea of Hades 
wherever it occurs, are most manifestly borrow¬ 
ed, and, in some passages, expressly cited 
from the old ? And in the old testament is so 
far from beingappropriated to the use of spirits, 
that it signifies neither more nor less than the 
general receptacle of the dead, without speci¬ 
fying any distinction of the soul from the 
body. 

Besides; this observation of Mr. Ties, sup¬ 
posing it to be true, would be a very unfortu¬ 
nate onefor his cause in another respect. Where 
the word Hades is used figuratively in the new 
testament, it signifies a state of utter ruin and 
oblivion, as particularly Matth. xi. 23, and 
xvi. 18. St. Peter, A6is ii. 27> quotes apas- 
sage from the 16th Psalm, where mention is 
made of the soul's being in Hades , which in the 
very next words is explained to be a state of 
corruption. For the rest, go to the old testa¬ 
ment : David will tell you, Psalm vi. 5. that 
in Hades there is no remembrance of God. 
Solomon, Eceles. ix. 10. is in the same strain, 
and advises you to make use of your time while 
you are on earth, fyr that there is no work, 
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nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in 
Hades , whither you are going. King Heze- 
kiah confirms this opinion of his predecessors, 
Isaiah xxxviii. 18. and informs you, that 
they who are in Hades cannot praise God nor 
hope for his truth. A strange place surely tor 
aftive and percipient spirits, where thei e is n<> 
remembrance, no device [or reasoning, J 

no knowledge, no hope 1 . 

It happens indeed most unluckily tor All. 
T. that Hades cannot possibly signify or repre¬ 
sent the state of separate spirits in this very pa¬ 
rable ; the parties concerned appearing in it with 
the same bodily members ana sensations, as 
they had in their life-time. 

We readily acknowledge that there are cir¬ 
cumstances in this parable which are as little 
suitable to the state of things after the general 
resurrection, as to an intermediate state before 
it; particularly that part which represents some 
persons as still living in this world, when 
others are consigned to irrevocable misery. 
But then we say, it is a parable, composed of 
a mixture of images adapted to the gross con¬ 
ceptions of the persons for whose use and in¬ 
struction it was intended: and therefore do 
not pretend to prove any faCt, or confirm any 
particular point of doCtrine out of it, other 
than the plain scope of the parable evidently 
suggests. 

But Mr. Ties, on his side, is not willing to 
part with it so easily: he says, that “ though 
“ most of the things related in parables he 
“ purely fictitious, yet they must all be possi- 
“ ble, and in some degree, probable." 

Q 
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And what does he get by this observation ? 
even this; that it is possible, and, in some 
degree, probable, that souls in a separate state 
may have bodily members, sensations and af¬ 
fections,—may be tormented by fire, and 
cooled and refreshed with Abater, just as when 
they were united to their respective bodies. 

He would indeed turn his observation ano¬ 
ther way. He says, “an aCtive, intermediate 
“ state is the very foundation of the parable.” 
But this is begging the question. A future 
state of the righteous and wicked respectively, 
is indeed the foundation of the parable. But 
whether this future state be intermediate or 
final, is the point in debate. This gentleman 
thinks he lias pointed out a circumstance 
which makes it impossible it should represent 
a final state. We think we have pointed out 
another, which makes it full as impossible it 
should represent an intermediate state. But 
then we say, that granting both these impossi¬ 
bles, it is a little too hardy to call the*parable ab¬ 
surd, because the important truths it was in¬ 
tended to convey, namely, the necessity of a 
timely and effectual repentance, and the suffi¬ 
ciency of the means afforded, by God, under 
the Jewish as well as the Christian dispensation, 
for that purpose, are easily discernable by the 
plainest understanding through ail these ficti¬ 
tious circumstances, which makes the literal 
sense impossible. 

The case of the penitent thief has been suffi¬ 
ciently considered in the former part of this 
disquisition. And indeed where a man is so 
great a stranger to the language of the scrip¬ 
tures with respeCl to past and future times as 
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to be capable of saying, that “ when our Sa- 
“ viour says, to day shalt thou be with me in 
tx paradise, today can no more mean two or 
“ three thousand years hence, than paradise 
“ can mean gehenna the pains we have ta¬ 
ken to rectify some other of his mistakes, may 
be thought by some people not to have been 
over well laid out. 


HlMAllia 
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Remarks upon a Paragraph in one of Arch - 
bishop Tillotson’s Sermons. 


The paragraph which gives occasion to 
these remarks is in the second of those six 
sermons on the subjeCt of a religious and divine 
faith, preached by this worthy prelate from 
iieb. xi. (>. and is to be found in the eleventh 
volume of his works published in oCtavo, 1744. 
Serm. eexx. p. 4S,92. where the archbishop 
having shewn how the existence of a God may 
he proved by the light of nature, and the rea¬ 
son of the thing, goes on thus: 

“ As for the other two principles of natural 
“ religion, the immortality of the soul and a 
“ future state, after we believe a God, we may 
‘ ‘ be persuaded of these from divine revelation; 
“■and that doth give us the highest and firm- 
“ est assurance of them in the resurrection of 

Christ from the dead.” 

Highest and. firmest assurance of them? 
Of what? Surely not of the immortality of 
the soul and a future state as principles of na¬ 
tural religion. His grace well knew that tire 
immortality of the soul, as it is collected from 
the light of nature, stands upon a foundation 
totally different from that of a r.esurre&ion of 
the dead. He therefore recolleCts himself and 
goes on thus : 

“ Yejt I do not find but that these also are 
“ ratl£f supposed than expressly revealed in 
“ the bible.'' 
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Here again, if you take the word these to 
refer to immortality and a future state assured 
to mankind bjf the resurrection of Christ, as 
the connexion of the discourse plainly requires, 
you make the preacher not only inconsistent 
with himself, but guilty of a palpable untruth. 
Nothing can be more inconsistent than to say 
that the same thing is rather supposed than 
expressly revealed in a book which records a 
fad that gives us the highest and firmest assu¬ 
rance of that thing. Nothing more false than 
to say that the life and immortality brought 
to light by the gospel, and assured to us by 
the resurrection of Christ, are not expressly 
revealed in the bible; taking that word (as the 
archbishop must have done, unless you will fix 
upon him a contemptible quibble) for the 
whole of divine revelation. 

Thus hath his grace twice put the change 
upon us (and without doubt upon himself) in 
the compass of a very few lines, by leading us 
to take them in the first of these periods, and 
these in the latter for relatives to the same 
antecedent, when indeed they refer to two 
very different subjects, But let us hear him out. 

“ Indeed the immortality of the soul [as a 
“ principle of natural religion] may be inferred 
“ from several places of scripture, and the 
tenor of the whole bible.” 

Very possible. And what may not be in¬ 
ferred from the bible by those who, as bishop 
Burnet says, will go and form systems out of 
some general hints ? 

“ And so a future state [may be inferred] 
“ which, as for the thing itself, seeing to bf 
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“ supposed [in the bible] as a thing acknow- 

ledged by natural light.” 

Now the tenor of the whole tible with re- 
spett to a future state, is plainly this, In the 
scriptures of the Old Testament (if you except 
those prophecies and types which signified and 
prefigured the redemption of man by Jesus 
Christ; a point confessedly out of the reach of 
natural light, and far enough from being un¬ 
derstood by the ancient jews) a future state is 
no where supposed at all. And the^andions 
of the law of Moses, being the rewards and 
punishments of the present life only, would 
naturally lead to the contrary supposition, 
namely, that there would be no future state. 

On the other hand, in the New Testament 
a future state is not barely supposed, but re¬ 
vealed and declared with the utmost precision; 
and both the knowledge and the accomplish¬ 
ment of the thing itself made to depend upon 
a particular matter of fad, the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ; which I suppose Dr. Tillotson 
himself never imagined to be a didate of na¬ 
tural religion. 

Mark now how the archbishop represents 
this testimony of the gospel. He tells us, 
‘•The scripture hath'only revealed the cir- 
,£ cumstances of it [afuture state] more parti- 
“ cularly, and given us higher assurances of 
•‘ the thing. 

More particularly than what? Why more 
particularly, than the light of nature,—Now 
tire light of nature puts the future existence of 
the human soul upon it« being a principle dis- 
tdnd from, and, in its own nature, indepen¬ 
dent of perishable matter; and ascribes its int- 
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mortality to a capacity of living in a state of 
disunion from the body. According to natu¬ 
ral light, if the soul had not this capacity, it 
would not be immortal. Whereas the scrip¬ 
ture puts the immortality ofthe-seul (if we 
must use that loose term) upon the capacity it 
is in of being reunited to the body after death; 
and not only supposes but positively asserts, 
that without such reunion the whole compound 
man will absolutely perish. 1 Cor. xv. 18. 

With what propriety then, or with what 
truth could the archbishop say, that the scrip¬ 
ture only reveals the circumstances of a future 
state more particularly than the light of nature 
does, when the circumstances of a future state 
taught by the light of nature, are declared by 
the scriptures to be absolutely fictitious and 
imaginary? 

“ But, it seems, if there were no revelation 
“ men might be persuaded of these, [the im- 
“ mortality of the soul, and a future state] and 
“ so the heathens were by arguments drawn 
“ partly from the operations of the soul, which 
“ would almost persuade any man that the 
“ soul is immortal; it being altogether uni- 
“ maginable how a principle that is nothing 
“ else but matter, can either understand or 
“ determine itself by its own will, all the mo- 
“ tions of matter that we know of, or can 
“ imagine being necessary?” 

What men might be persuaded of, is one 
thing; whether their persuasions were well 
grounded is quite another. If we believe re¬ 
velation, these heathens were mistaken. And 
there were other heathens, of no less penetra- 
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tion, who neither drew these conclusions nor 
admitted these premises. 

As to the argument itself, some philosophers 
have said, that from the operations of the soul 
by the mediation of bodily organs, you can 
determine nothing concerning the operations 
of the sold when divested of those organs. 

Others have said, that granting the immate¬ 
riality of the soul, you never can prove its im¬ 
mortality by that medium; since the motions 
of a created spirit may be as necessary as the 
motions of matter: and that rvhatever argu¬ 
ments you use to prove that those motions are 
not necessary, will equally prove the spirit to 
be immortal a parte ante ; or, in other words, 
uncreated or sempiternal; which is more, we 
presume, than a Christian philosopher would 
desire to prove concerning the human soul. 

11 is grace goes on to some other natural 
principles by which men might be persuaded 
of the immortality of the soul and a future 
state, without the aid of revelation, namely, 
the goodness and justice of God. 

“ The consideration of God’s goodness, says 
“ he, would persuade a man, that as^ie made 
“all things very good, so he made them of 
“ the longest duration they were capable of,” 

But if von will needs furnish nature -with 
lights from revelation, be so fair as to lay the 
whole state of the ease before her. If these 
heathens had learned so much from Moses as 
to know that God at the beginning made all 
things very good, it is great odds but they 
would learn so much more from him as to 
know, that max, the living soul, who came 
upright out of the hands of the creator, conti- 
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rmecl no long time to be very good, and that, 
on this very account, his duration was abridg¬ 
ed. Without the help of Moses these heathens 
would see human nature in no better condition 
than Moses represents it to be after the fall: 
and from that view of man, we may well ap¬ 
prehend they would not be very likely to ar¬ 
gue in favour of his duration, upon the suppo¬ 
sition of his extraordinary goodness. 

Nor is the argument for a future state, 
drawn from the justice of God, upon a betttr 
foundation at all. “ The justice of God, ac- 
“ cording to his grace, would easily induce a 
“ man to believe, seeing the providence of 
“ God doth generally in this life deal pro- 
“ miscuouslv with good and bad men, that 

there shall be a day ivhich will make a dif- 
“ fcrence, and every man shall receive accord- 
“ ing to liis works.” 

That the face of the world hath indeed in 
general always exhibited these appearances of 
unequal distribution, is very true. But no 
body knew better than his grace, that the hea¬ 
thens were far from being uniform in drawing 
consequences from them in favour of a future 
state. Some of them concluded from these 
appearances that there were no Gods. Others, 
that there was no providence, or that the Gods 
did not at all concern themselves about human 
affairs. And some insisted that, notwithstand¬ 
ing these appearances, justice was done to 
every one sooner or later in this world. 

With respedt to the merit of the argument, 
men must first be in possession of the matter 
of fadt before they can pretend to draw any 
certain conclusions from it; and what rule had 
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tlie heathens hy which to judge who were 
good, and who were bad, but mere appear¬ 
ances ? 

A certain learned writer hath observed that, 

there would oftentimes be the appearance of 
“ inequality, even when and where an equal 

providence was actually administered.” I 
woujd desire to know how we shall determine, 
in any given case, that this inequality is more 
than appearance, now that we certainly know 
an equal providence is not administered? If 
you should take upon you to judge by such 
evidence as you may have from men’s outward 
actions, professed opinions, or visible circum¬ 
stances in life, who is under the displeasure of 
God, who is punished in this world, or who 
will be punished in the next, archbishop Tillot- 
son himself will tell you, that “all such judg- 
“ xnents are rash and uncharitable, the effect 
“ of an odious temper, and no other than a 
“ fond persuasion that God is like yourself, 
“ that he cannot but hate those whom you 
“ hate, and punish those whom you will 
c ‘ punish.” 

This is likewise the language of revelation, 
which turns this argument of natural religion 
upside down, and shews that we should never 
be able to know that good and evil are une¬ 
qually distributed in this life, if it were not. 
revealed that there will be a future state of 
rewards and punishments in another. Take 
away the light of revelation, and God may, 
for ought you knew, or possibly can know, 
administer strict justice in this world. Even 
revelation itself does not qualify us to judge 
what particular persons are for the present in % 
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better or worse situation than they deserve; 
there being numberless circumstances relating 
to the secret motives and intention of every 
man's actions; his way of estimating the good 
and evil of human'life; the rise and progress 
of his associations and prejudices; the strength 
pr weakness of his intellects ; the nature of his 
worldly connexions; his constitution and ho-* 
tlily habit, &e. which may be of great weight 
in the sight of God, but can never come into 
any account that men are able to take either 
of his real desert and demerit, or of the mea¬ 
sure of his happiness or misery on earth. 

Thus we see this great master of reasoning 
perplexing himself and his readers, by con¬ 
founding two things as distinCt and as oppo¬ 
site as day and night; namely, immortality and 
a future state by the means of a resurrection; and 
immortality and afuture state without a resurrec¬ 
tion; and thereby reducing himself to the neces¬ 
sity of making the very same thing proveablcand 
not proveable, most expressly and assuredly re¬ 
vealed in the scriptures, andyet rather supposed 
and taken for granted in the same scriptures 
than expressly revealed. With what penetra¬ 
tion of judgment and perspicuity of language, 
would this great man have exposed the fallacy 
that runs through this paragraph, on any other 
suhjeCt in which his own prejudices were less 
interested ? 

It has ever been matter of some surprize to 
me that Christian divines should lay so much 
stress, as some of them have done, upon these 
supposed lights of natural religion. When 
Tillotson says, that the arguments of certain 
heathen philosophers in proof of the immortal¬ 
ity of the sofcl, would almost persuade any mtui, 
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&c, he is modest in comparison of others who 
will have them to come nothing short of de¬ 
monstration. And yet nothing so plain as that 
this sort of demonstration cannot possibly 
consist with evangelical demonstration. Of 
this, I suppose some of our divines may here¬ 
tofore have been conscious, and yet, appre¬ 
hending some very strange and frightful con¬ 
sequences if these precious discoveries of na¬ 
tural light were to be given up, they were re¬ 
solved to verify and realize them by some 
means or other. What was to be done t Life 
and immortality as brought to light by the 
gospel, left not the least room for them in that 
department. Nothing remained but an inter¬ 
mediate state. There they might thrive and 
subsist long enough at least for the credit and 
purposes of their patrons. And this, I am apt 
to believe, is the very consideration which has 
kept this unaccountable hypothesis so long on 
foot among protestants, and tempted them to 
look for some foundation for it in the scrip¬ 
tures, though ever so obscure and precarious. 

But soft and fair. Let us consider in good 
time what we are doing, and what may be the 
consequences of our temerity. 

u Amongst many things, says a leading 
“ genius of the present age, which may be 
“ mentioned in favour ofTillotson, this should 
“ not be forgotten, that of those who have 
" passed their judgments upon him, there ne- 
“ ver was a son of absurdity who did not dis- 
“ like, or a sensible reader who did not ap- 
“■ prove his writings.” 

Who knows but the foregoing remarks may 
bring us within the verge of this mortifying 
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sentence ? Which, however ft escaped him, is 
not of a piece with the usual temper and can¬ 
dour of this learned, elegant, and amiable 
writer. 

But be it so. What remedy ? The memory 
of Tillotson we revere as of one who in liis 
day was in the foremost rank of good writers, 
and, what is better, of good men. But having 
done him this justice, we have a privilege of 
our own to plead which must not be given up 
upon the peril of an hard name;—the privilege 
of appealing from Tillotson and his whole body 
of admirers to the venerable Christianity of 
the New Testament, which we presume to 
think worthy of an higher office than that of 
holding the candle to the figments of philo¬ 
sophy. 


post- 



POSTSCRIPT. 


JflJST as the foregoing -papers were finished 
for the press, a small pamphlet was put into m V 
hands, intituled Remarks upon a late treatise 
relating to an intermediate state, &c. meaning 
Dr. Law’s appendix. As the merits of this 
writer’s scheme lie within a very little compass, 
it has been thought good to give it a transient 
review, without entering into any particulars 
which have fallen under our consideration al¬ 
ready ; referring such readers as desire to have 
full satisfaction concerning the points upon 
which this whole controversy turns, to an ex¬ 
cellent tra6t lately published by the learned 
and judicious Mr. Peckard. 

.This remarker’s hypothesis then, so far as I 
comprehend it, stands thus : 

“ Man is a compound of brute and angel. 
“ The brutal or sensual and corporeal part of 
“ him is, by death, separated from the ange- 
“ lie or the rational and moral part ; which, 
“ consisting of pure mind or spirit, lives, per- 
“ ceives, and adts in the same state and manner 
“ that angels do. If this mind or spirit, after 
“ its separation from the body, remains tinc- 
“ tured and polluted with that sensuality de- 
“ rived from the brute, it becomes diabolical, 

“ and lives in misery, as wicked angels or de* 
“ vils do, and is of the same nature with them. 

“ If it is cleansed and purified, during its union 
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“ witli the body, by the discipline of holy fat- 
“bits, and the glace of the gospel, it lives in 
“ happiness as the holy angels do, being like- 
“wise, after the death of the body, of the 

“ same nature with them”--“ and therefore 

“ says this writer, where any man does in re- 
“ ality (and not in pretence only) believe that 
“ the intellectual anil moral spirits of the holy 
“ angels can enjoy God without bodies, they 
“ [he] ought to allow that the intellectual 
“ and moral spirits of good men may do the 
“ same; or at least shew us (if they [he] can) 
“ how the former are able to do it, and not the 
“latter; but that is impossible.” Remarks, 
p. 7—12. 

Instead of undertaking the proof of impossi¬ 
bles, we will shew him, what will answer the 
end-just as well, that his whole hypothesis is a 
mere fiction, and plainly repugnant to the 
Christian scriptures. 

Our blessed Saviour tells us, that rx the 
resurrection the children of God, or good 
men, are as or equal unto the angelso) God 
in heaven. Matth. xxii. 30. Luke xx. 36. 

Whence it follows, either that there is no 
difference between the intermediate state of 
good men, and the state in which the same 
good men will be after the resurreClion; or that 

f ood men will not be as or equal unto the 
oly angels in any state before the resurreClion, 
But this is not all; for it follows likewise, 
cither that the holy angels do not enjoy God 
without bodies, or that good men will not be 
as the angels of God in the resurreClion. 

And here ends our debate with this extraor¬ 
dinary reraarker; for all the use he makes of 
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the few scripture proofs to which he has ap¬ 
pealed, is to twist and squeeze them into a 
coincidence w'ith these imaginations concern¬ 
ing the angelic nature of the separate soul : 
which being utterly groundless, and contrary 
to our Saviour’s doctrine, he must of course 
have given a mistaken sense to them all ; a# 
might easily be shewn (if it had not been done 
before) by descending to particulars. 

What seems to have misled this author into 
all his misapprehension ontliis subjefit (which in 
some instances is truly pitiable) is the extra¬ 
ordinary stress he lays on a loose expression in 
our burial-office, importing that the souls of 
the faithf ul , af ter they are delivered from the 
burden of the flesh, are with God, in joy and 
felicity. Upon this circumstance he builds his 
state of separate existence, supposing, as it 
should seem, that they who rise again with their 
bodies, -will be once more incumbered w'ith this 
burden of the flesh. Unmindful herein of 
Paul’s dodtrine, that flesh and blood cannot in¬ 
herit the kingdom of God: which is however 
the more cxcuseable, as he has likewise over¬ 
looked the consequences of once more re-unit¬ 
ing the brute and the angel, upon his owm hy¬ 
pothesis. 

Whereas had lie considered, that the whole 
man w ill be raised incorruptible, and become 
wholly spiritualized at the general resurrection, 
he might have perceived that all his arguments 
for a separate or an intermediate state, whether 
taken from the spiritual nature of the soul, i. e. 
of a soul delivered from the burden of the flesh, 
or from the special effects and operations of the 
holy ghost upon such a soul, are manifestly 
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superseded by this do&rine of the apostle Paul, 
which indeed leaves not only no necessity, but 
even not so much as any imaginable use for an. 
intermediate state. 

But these are considerations of little weight 
with liturgic saints. Their principal aim is, 
as Mr. G. has it, to establish the doctrine of 
our church, at all events. In the prosecution 
of which pious design, instead of accomoda¬ 
ting the inaccurate language of our public 
forms' to the true meaning of scripture (as 
common sense, and common honesty direct in 
our present unreformed circumstances) they 
are for ever wresting the scripture to a confor¬ 
mity with a service composed at a time when 
our well meaning forefathers had but few of the 
lights and advantages, with respect to theolo¬ 
gical studies, which we now enjoy: not to 
mention the necessity they were under to let 
many things pass, in mere compliance with 
popular prejudices, and views of policy, which 
they could not over-rule. 

If these orthodox gentlemen would be con¬ 
tent to keep their interpretations to themselves, 
and for their own peculiar use, we might bear 
with them. We only desire to enjoy our own 
liberty, and should never attempt to deprive 
them of theirs. But when they are for cram¬ 
ming their notions' down, our throats, on the 
pain of being treated as revolters from our un¬ 
feigned assent and consent, &c. they must 
not be surprized if we make a little resistance. 

The fruits of this spirit, indeed, have not 
always been what our zealous brethren proba¬ 
bly expe6ied. The engine designed to play 
this assent and consent upon the heterodox 

R 
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only, lias oftentimes recoiled upon the operator 
himself with double force. A misfortune to 
which our orthodox remarker hath unhappily 
exposed himself on the present occasion. 

Thus if, as the remarker objedis, Dr. Law 
in repeating the TeJJeum declares, contrary to 
what he believes, that the glorious company of 
the apostles are now praising God; the remarker 
himself shews him the way, when a versicle or 
two before, he declares that, all the earth doth 
worship God the father everlasting. Is this 
true? or does the remarker believe it to be 
true in the strift literal sense of the words? 


The remarker speaks in this pamphlet of in¬ 
fidels and atheists; and others' tell us of gross 
idolaters in different parts of the earth: are 
ahese to be ranked with the worshippers of God 
the father everlasting? or are we to conclude 
that the remarker is self-condemned as often as 
he repeats this sentence to God himself and in 
his oxvn house ? And be it farther observed, 
that we fix this inconsistency upon him, with¬ 
out departing from the words of the hymn, 
whereas he is obliged to falsify the text, both 
of the Te Deum and the burial-office, before he 
can come at the doctor. For whatever he may 
think, there is a considerable difference between 
the glorious company, &c. praise thee , and, 
the glorious company, &c. are now praising 
thee. So likewise the office at burial, does not 
say, as he cites it, so soon as they are delivered, 
&c. but, after they are delivered, &c. A 
proposition, which Dr. Law may either sub¬ 
scribe or repeat with as much sincerity as the. 
remarker himself, for any thing that appears: 
in the appendix- 



And yet this is the pure spiritual saint who 
has said nothing out of an uncharitable spirit 
or ill-will to any man living ! This man who 
loads Dr. Law with the guilt of Ananias and 
Sapphira, for deviating, as he thinks, from his 
unfeigned assent and consent to certain ex¬ 
pressions, which he himself must believe to be 
precarious and equivocal, by his altering the 
form of them beforehecouldfixhis accusation! 

This man, in fine, who hath expunged from 
his list of true Christians, every one that does 
not believe a dodtrine, which if it was ever so 
true in it’s self, he has taken pains to render ut¬ 
terly incredible to those Christians who are in¬ 
clined to pay more regard to the words of Jesus 
Christ himself, than to the systematical dreams 
of a superstitious churchman. 


THE END- 
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Q N 

Dr. Warburton’s Account 

OF THE 

Sentiments of the early Jews 
Concerning the SOUL: 

Occafioned by 

Sonic passages in a late book intitled,—A Free 
and candid Examination of the principles 
advanced in the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of London’s very elegant Sermons 
lately published, &c. 


St ilicel, ut Titrno contingat rrgia covjux, 

A os. animee vilfs, inhuviata injletaque turia, 
Si.ruumur campis. - vine. 


[Tihst Printed, m cc lvi.]- 







REMARKS, &c. 


W HATEVER success the ingenious author 


of the Free and candid examination, &c. may 
be supposed to have had in detecting and con¬ 
futing the bishop of London’s errors, and those 
of other learned men who come in for their 


share of reprehension in his book, there is one 
circumstance in his manner, which, with every 
unprejudiced reader, must detract from his pre¬ 
tensions to candor. 


What I mean is an insinuation often repeat¬ 
ed, that the principles and'do&rines he, under¬ 
takes to overthrow, are advanced by their re¬ 
spective authors in pure contradiction to Dr. 
Warburton, 

Thus, my lord of London attacks this system 
of the divine legation ;* Dr. Jortin affeCts to 
differ from Dr. W.f Dr, Lowth is suspeCted 
to squint at him, & c. J 

It is true, some of the writers whose opinions 
are here examined, have professedly opposed 
the divine legation ; but what is that to those 
who have not? Turn to the passages in the 
several authors above mentioned, which are 
supposed to contain these affronts to Dr. W, 
and his system, and you will find no mention 


* Examination, p. 24 , 


t P. S 7 . 


P. 279. 
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made either of the one or the other, It is very 
possible to suppose some of them might be 
penned by men who had never heard of the di¬ 
vine legation or the author of it in their lives. 

Among the several writers who have incurred 
the Examiner’s displeasure, there is notone 
who is less to be suspeded of having an evil 
eye to the Divine Legation, than the worthy- 
Dr. Leland ; buthapening to deviate from that 
oracle in one or two points, lie is invited with 
acontemptuoussneer, in his next View of deis- 
tical writ ings, to clap this book [the Examina¬ 
tion'] into the number *. Upon what princi¬ 
ples of common equity or common humanity 
will the single circumstance of differing from 
Dr, W. in a particular opinion, justify this 
petulant abuse, thrown upon the very useful, 
labours of a pious, learned, and candid writer, 
whose sincerity in endeavouring to serve the 
common cause of Christianity, is as unquestion¬ 
able as that of this Examiner, or even as that 
of Dr. W. himself. 

What is it this Examiner and his fellow- 
labourers would drive at ? Must no man make 
use of his eyes or his intellects for fear of squint¬ 
ing at, or differing from Dr. W? Is every 
man to keep his sentiments to himself till he 
is sure of being in perfect accord with Dr. W? 

These are hard conditions, and in some re- 
speCts as hard upon the public in general as 
the province of authorship in particular. But 
what remedy ? These gentlemen will didate, 
and we must submit. However, next to the 
blessing of being quite free from a despotic go- 

1 Examin. P, 263* 
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vernment, is the comfort of knowing the ut¬ 
most of its demands; and with these indeed 
have our taskmasters graciously condescended 
to make us acquainted. 

Thus then stands the decree, translated out 
of attic irony into plain english, prescribing 
our demeanour towards this sovereign in the 
republic of letters, as we tind it promulged 
and bearing date at the palace of Lincoln's Inn, 
Nov. 25, 1755. 

1. You must not write on the same subjeCt 
that he does. 

2. You must not write against him. 

3. You must not glance at his arguments 
even without naming him, or so much as re¬ 
ferring to him. v 

4. Youmustnotopposehisprinciples, though 
you let his arguments quite alone. 

5. If you find his reasonings ever so faulty, 
you must not presume to furnish him with bet¬ 
ter of your own, even though you approve and 
are desirous to support his conclusions. 

6. You must not pretend to help forward 
any of his arguments that happen to fall lame, 
and may seem to require your needful support. 

7. When you design him a compliment, you 
must express it in full form, and with all the 
circumstance of panegyrical approbation, with¬ 
out impertinently qualifying your civilities by 
assigning a reason why you think he deserves 
them; as this might possibly be taken for an 
hint that you know something of the matter he 
is writing about, as well as himself. 

8. You must never call any of his disco¬ 
veries by the name of conjectures, though you 
allow them their full proportion of elegance, 
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learning, &c. for you ought to know that 
this, capital genius never proposed any thing 
to the jndgineqt of the public (though ever so 
new and uncommon) with diffidence, in his 
life. # 

On these terms you may live and write what 
you will, or what you can, at your ease, 

Bask in the sunshine of the sovereign's smiles, 
and enjoy his friendship in all its delicacy. 

In good sadness, were I in Dr. W.’s situa¬ 
tion, I should hold myself little bound to the 
forward zeal and alertness of these officious al¬ 
lies, who, not contented with asserting to him 
the honour and dignity due of common right 
to a scholar and a genius of the first rank, are 
for ever arraying him in robes of mock-majesty, 
and heaving their cudgels at every man who 
will not make that sort of obeisance (not 
which is really due to the merit of the man, 
but) which they think to be due to a ridiculous 
phantom of their pwn dressing up. 

Dr. W. himself indeed has handled somepar- 
ticnlar persons with severity enough, but not 
without firstapplying the lenitives of courteous 
admonition. Accordingly there are passage* 
in his writings, where he hath treated the au¬ 
thors of some doctrines which laid cross enough 
upon his subject, but were not advanced in 
particular opposition to him, with the utmost 
civility and good manners; and among these 
authors, my lord bishop of London, if I mis¬ 
take not, might be named for one. 

Hence I would gladly conclude that these 

* Delicacy tf Friend fliip, pages 32, 33, 34 > 36, 39 , 49 , 
H, 43. + Delicacy, page 28. 
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impetuous sallies of indignation discharged by 
his pretended partizans upon so many learned 
and worthy men, in whose writings the public 
can discern nothing particularly injurious or 
provoking to Dr, W. have not the sanction of 
any commission from him. I should even 
think that his necessary connections (if any 
such there be) with these heroic spirits, are 
not of the most easy and agreeable sort; for 
who would undertake to answer for the indis¬ 
cretions of such kind of writers ? 

May one venture to ask a civil question? 
How come these gentlemen totakeso much pains 
in brow-beating those who are barely sup¬ 
posed to squint at Dr, W, while so many others 
are exulting in their impunity who have stared 
him full in the face ? Why, for example, is 
he left so long in the hands of that other unmer¬ 
ciful gentleman of Lincoln's Inn?* Or why 
is his sermon on the end and nature of the Lord,'& 
supper, still groaning under the pressure of 
certain sensible remarks of a country clergyman, 
which go near to prove that, in certain in¬ 
stances, Dr. W. is as liable to mistake the 
sense of Moses and Paul, as the sense of Shake¬ 
speare? 

* " When a certain edition of Shakefpeare appeared, (fays the 
u facetious ^uthor of a feventh diflertation) though it had been bat 
<f the amufement of the learned editor, every body went to work in 
“ good earneft on the great poet, and the public was prefently over- 
“ run with editions, and cruicifins, and ilhiftrations of him.” P. 
32. And what wonder! even the moft bigottedof Dr. W's ad¬ 
mirers arc ready to allow, that he fell farther below himfelf in that 
edition than any of his adverfaries durft have hoped, or could have 
imagined; nor indeed could any thing have put the meanoft and 

S ell critic in fo high good humour with his talents for illuftrating 
tefpeare, 3s the freedoms be f*w the learned editor bad take* 
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Methinks 1 hear them say, that having laid 
prostrate these more respectable names, the 
rabble of dunces must fall or fly of course; or 
should any of them have the assurance to keep 
the field, a word or two of abuse en passant, * 
or a spirited note in a new edition of the l)un- 
ciad, would do the business effectually, and rout, 
them by whole dozens without the expence of 
a single argument. 

But to leave these adventurers to the issue 

with the great poet. Will this attic genius fay that Dr. Jortin found 
equal encouragement to write on the lame fuhjcfts with Dr. W. in 
other inflances ? That, methinks would hardly be for his mailers 
honour. Will he lav then that Dr. Jortin wanted fuch encourage¬ 
ment ? Let the public judge, who nave the performances of both 
thefe doirors before them,* How pitiable is a man of good fenfe 
when a tyrant-palEon obliges him to drudge in fueh dirty infinuations 
as this 1 

* “ I fhould think my time flrangely employed (fays atiother of 
“ Dr. W’s feeonds) and the reader’s patience as much abufed, to 
“ take the lealt notice of a thing called a commentary on the book- of 
“ Alliance, in which the namtlefs writer has not only proclaimed his 
“ profound ignorance of the principles of that book, but of all Other 
“ principles whatfoever, even thofe of his own trade, which is calum- 
“ ny.” Expoftion of the oxthodoxfyjlem of civil rights and church 
power, p. 85. This is making fliort work indeed, and is a commo¬ 
dious and coullant refuge when a more explicit an liver would be in¬ 
convenient. The dunce does not underhand Dr. W. which, for 
Ought I know, may be the cafe of more than this commentator with 
rdpett to the principles of the Alliance. In the mean time this very 
commentator hath fome how humbled upon forttc principles which 
have enabled him to demonllrate that the church to which Dr. W. 
hath aflerted the powfcrs and privileges of allying with the hate, is not 
the church of Chrill. But what was this to the Cxpofitor and his de¬ 
ponents, who were only trying which of them could belt vindicateottr 
own cilablifhment ? And when matters were- going fo hopefully on 
in favour of the Alliance, for an impertinent commentator to conic 
and fpoil the fport, by appealing to the nature and genius of the 
chrillian religion, was a provocation not to be borne j and may well 
jollify theexpolitor for turning upon him in a pafliori, and kicking 
turnout of the dilpute with a fengeance. 
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of their own politics, and to return to the book 
of examination. I have already given one 
specimen of the spirit of the author in the ease 
of Dr. Leland. I shall now exhibit another, 
which will lead us into some inquiries of more 
consequence. 

Among other men of worth and learning 
upon whom the Examiner hath laid violent 
hands, is the present master of Petcrhouse, 
who is treated in away so little consistent with 
any rules of good breeding, that the Examiner 
himself, having made some professions of can¬ 
dor as well as freedom in his title page, seems 
to be touched with some kind of consciousness 
that an excuse would certainly be expected for 
it, which he accordingly once or t wice attempts,' 
auk ward ly enough, to make; hardly, I sup¬ 
pose, to the satisla&ion of the party concerned; 
and perhaps not so much with a view to that, 
as to certain recriminations to which, in the 
warmth of his indignation, he had unwarily 
exposed his client. 

For example. He opens his attack upon 
Dr. Law with observing that the Dr. “ hath 
“ revived the old exploded hypothesis con- 
“ cerning the sleep of the soul.” Very well, 
what then shall we call that hypothesis which 
is the reverse of the common system, or the 
commonly received system? Do not these 
terms with which he honours the hypothesis he 
undertakes to confute, imply that the hypo¬ 
thesis he would defend is as much exploded as 
that of Dr. Law ? Possibly too it may be as 
old; for the Examiner speaking of something 
advanced by the bishop of London in perfett 
agreement with the doftiine of the Divine le- 
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gation, remarks, that * ‘ this was once sound 
“ divinity,” referring us, as appears by what 
follows, to a period of time when this sound 
divinity was in possession of the public patron¬ 
age, long before Dr. W. was known to espouse 
it.* However, having discharged a proper 
quantity of spleen and resentment upon Dr. 
Law, he begins at the distance of near 300 
pages to cool; and recollecting the possibility 
of having these, epithets retorted upon an hy¬ 
pothesis for which he has a greater respeCt, he 
thus brings the matter to'an amicable compro¬ 
mise. • 

“ I have not, says he, called this [of the 
“ sleep of the soul] an old exploded hypothesis, 
“ with a design to intimate that any consider- 
“ ations of this sort, would be sufficient to 
“ overthrow it. Its truth or falsehood as a 
“ scripture doCtrine, must be determined by 
“ the authority of scripture.”! 

Why then would this candid writer suffer 
these words of contempt to appear so early in 
his book, ami to stand unqualified with this 
explanation for so long an interval, during 
which he takes more than one occasion from 

* Examination, p. it 8. The Examiner indeed having an im¬ 
mediate temptation to rally Dr. Jortin, varies his language, and to 
ferve the-prelent turn, the common fyftem becomes the old fyftem, 
ji. 348. But the reconciliation is obvious. The fyftem is common 
in lo far as it is patronized by the common herd, the Sherlocks, the 
°Jortins, the Laws, the Lowtns, the Bentons, the Lelands, &c. of the 
prefent age. But in as much as an abfolute fovereignty in the re¬ 
public of tetters veils the Examiner’s hero with full powers to an:i- 
ouate every thing he does not app ove by an ijifs fatlo canon, the 
fyftem is as really and etfettually old and exploded as the fyftem of 
Dev Canes, 
f P t 341. 
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tliis hypothesis to wrangle with the master of 
Peterhouse, not without particular circumstan¬ 
ces of scorn and contempt? Shall we borrow 
a solution from himself, and say, “this is only 
“ what men call, and what critics like him 
“ use, an expression ad invidiam ?"* 

But to come a little nearer the real merits 
of the cause. What is the Examiner's quarrel 
with this hypothesis of the sleep of the soul? 
or wherein, considered as a scripture doctrine, 
does it differ from the hypothesis of Dr. W. 
himself on the same subject? 

Very widely, if we judge by the opprobrious 
names given it by the Examiner, who would 
hardly have paid so little respeCt to any doc¬ 
trine which he so much as suspected to be ho¬ 
noured with Dr. W’s assent and concurrence. 

And yet, the account that Dr. W. gives of 
the sentiments of the early Jews concerning 
the soul, has so much the very air and features 
of this hypothesis of Dr. Law, that 1 must 
confess the difference between them is, in my 
eye, next to indiscernible. And if I am in a 
mistake, I am sure the notice taken of this 
matter by the Examiner will by no means assist 
me to rectify it. 

“ The expression, says the Examiner, made 
“ use of by David and Hezekiah, seemed so 
“strong and forcible, that a late learned 
“ writer [Mr. Whiston] supposed the ancient 
“ Jews might conceive the soul to be in a 
“ state of inactivity during the interval be- 
“ tween death and the resurrection. ”f 
And does not Dr. W. suppose the very same 

* Exam. P. 279. t P. 60. 
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thing? “The sentiments of the early Jews, 
“ says Dr. W. concerning the soul, were like 
“ those of the rest of mankind who have 
“ thought upon the matter; that it survived 
“ the body ; but they simply concluded, that 

“it returned to him who gave it.-As to 

“ interesting speculations concerning its state 
“ of survivorship, it is plain they had not 
“ any.”* 

The early Jews, according to Dr. W. thought 
that the soul survived the body. Did Mr. 
Whiston suppose, that the early Jews thought, 
that the soul did not survive the body? No 
such matter. So far then Dr. W. and Mr. 
Whiston are agreed. Mr. Whiston farther 
supposed, that the ancient Jews might con¬ 
ceive the soul to be [i. c. to survive the body] 
in a state of inactivity. Dr. W. holds, that 
the same Jews had no interesting speculations 
at all concerning the soul’s state of survivor¬ 
ship. That is to say, they conceived the soul 
to survive the body in a state of inactivity. 
For to have conceived the soul to survive in a 
state of activity, would have been a speculation 
extremely interesting. Consequently, Dr. 
W'sandMr. Whiston’s suppositions are exactly 
the same. But, qua convcniunt in codem ter- 
tio , convenient inter se. To prove then that 
the hypothesis of Dr. W. is the same with Dr. 
Law’s, we have only to shew the agreement be¬ 
tween Dr. Law’s , hypothesis and that of Mr. 
Whiston. And for this we appeal to the Exa¬ 
miner himself, who having mentioned Mr. 
Whiaton’s supposition in his text, refers from 


* Div. Leg. vol. ii. edit. ad. p. 476, 
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it immediately to a note which informs the 
reader that “the worthy master of Petcrhouse 
“ lias revived this —hypothesis concerning the 
“ sleep of the soul.” 

The Examiner speaks of some writers, ‘ ‘ who- 
“ have been profligate enough to charge Dr. 
“ \V\ with asserting, that the ancient Jews did 
“ not believe the soul remained after death 
or, what I suppose is the same thing, survived 
the body.* 

These writers I have not had the fortune to 
meet with, and, saving the Examiner's vera¬ 
city, I somewhat question the fact. But that 
certain writers may have charged the Dr. with 
the consequences of that opinion, is both very 
credible and very accountable, without having 
recourse to their profligacy. For with respect 
to the interests or operations of the soul after 
death, where, I pray, is the difference between 
its remaining in a state of inactivity, and not 
remaining at all? And when a writer is consi¬ 
dering what effect the opinions of the ancient 
Jews would have upon the system of the Divine 
legation, has he not just the same advantages 
whether the author's opinion is, that the Jews 
did not believe that the soul survived the body, 
or that they had no interesting speculations 
concerning that survivorship? 

The case between the Dr. and his adversa¬ 
ries, so far as this question is concerned, seems 
to have stood thus. The contenders for the 
belief of a future state of reward and punish¬ 
ment among the Jews, have insisted that the 


•Exam. p. a 79. 

s 
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Jews believed the immortality of the soul upon 
the same principles that the rest of mankind 
did, and consequently must upon these prin¬ 
ciples have believed a future state, of reward 
and punishment. 

The premises, for reasons best known to 
himself, the Dr. has thought fit to admit; but 
to avoid the force'of the conclusion, which in¬ 
deed is immediate death to his system, has 
asserted that the Jews had no interesting spe¬ 
culations concerning the soul’s state of survi¬ 
vorship. To prove this, among other argu¬ 
ments (which shall be considered presently) 
he cites the authority of the preacher, Eccles. 
ix. 5. The dead know not any thing , neither 
have they any more a reward , for the memory 
of them is forgotten. A reflection, which, if 
it is supposed to relate to the soul at all, plainly 
giyes it up as absolutely lost to all the intents 
and purposes of adtion and thought. 

Since then the same consequences will follow 
from the no interesting speculations of the an¬ 
cient Jews concerning the state of the soul 
after death, as would follow from their belief 
that the soul did not survive the body; and 
since the Dr. has brought an authority from 
scripture to prove these no interesting specula¬ 
tions , which, if it is at all to the purpose, re¬ 
presents the dead person, soul as well as body, 
to be in a state of utter insensibility, I would 
desire to know wherein consists the profligacy 
of ascribing to the Dr. an opinion which differs 
not from that he professes to hold, save only 
in a circumstance that amounts to just nothing. 

But however Dr. W. hath asserted it, as his 
opinion, that the early Jews thought the soul 
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.survived the body; and he hath certainly a 
right to be believed that these are his real sen¬ 
timents. Be this then, as he and his friends 
would have it. What right he has to expert 
that other men should espouse his sentiments 
is another question, and will depend upon the 
evidence he is able to produce that they are 
just and reasonable; a point, which, by his and 
the Examiner's leave, I shall now take the li¬ 
berty to consider. 

The whole passage in tlie Divine Legation 
from which the foregoing extrart was taken, 
stands thus. 

“ It will be asked then, what were the real 
“ sentiments of these early Jews concerning 
“ the soul? Though the question be a little 
“ out of time, yet, as the answer is short, I 

shall not defer giving it: they were doubt- 
“ less the same with those of the rest of man- 
'* kind who have thought upon the matter; 
“ that it survived the body. ButhaYing, 
“ from Moses’s silence and establishment ofan- 
‘ ‘ other sanction, no expertation of future re- 
“ wards and punishments, they simply con- 
“ eluded that it returned to him who gave it. 
“ But as to interesting speculations concern- 
“ ing its state of survivorship, it is plain they 
“ had not any. All this appears from the 
“ book of Ecclesiastes, which speaks the sen- 
“ timents of the Jews of that time: who knozvr 
“ eth (says this author) the spirit of man that 
“ goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast that 
“ goeth downward to the earth ? * And again: 

_ 1 then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
* Chap. III. ai. 

S 2 
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“ Was , AND THE SPIRIT SHALL RETURN" 

“ unto god who gave it.* Yet this writer, 
“ perfectly conformable to wliat I here deliver, 
“ says at the same time: but the dead know not 
“ any thing, neither have they any more a re- 
“ ward, for the memory of them is forgotten. ”•)' 
“ The sentiments of the early Jews concern- 
“ ing the soul, we are here told, were doubt- 
“ less the same with those of the rest of man - 
“ kind who have thought upon the matter.” 
Which may signify, either that these Jews 
conformed their sentiments concerning the 
soul to those of the rest of mankind by mere 
tradition, and without more ado, or that they 
came to the same conclusions by the deducti¬ 
ons of their own reason and reflection. But 
doubtless the rest of mankind held (not sim¬ 
ply that the soul survived the body, without 
having any interesting speculations concern¬ 
ing its state of survivorship, but) that the soul 
survived the body in order to receive reward 
or punishment in a state bf separate existence. 
This the Jews, according to Dr. W. did not 
believe; and if you ask what hindered them? 
The Dr. tells you, that “ Moses being silent 
concerning a future state of reward and pu- 
“ nishment, and having established another 
“ sanftion, the Jews had no expectation of a 
“ future state of retribution.” That is, in 
plain terms, the Jews paid so much regard to 
what Moses had established, as well as to what 
he omitted to establish, as to conclude that 
the rest of mankind were mistaken in the 
inference they drew from the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality. 

* Chap. XII. 7. t Chap. IX. 5. Divine Legation, ubijuprf* 
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You go on then, and you ask, why did not the 
Jews reject the principle upon which the in¬ 
ference was grounded, since to all appearance 
they had the very same inducement so far as 
they regarded Moses, to reject them both? 
Did Moses deny the doftrine of future rewards 
and punishments? Or did he proclaim the 
doftrine of the immortality of the soul? No, 
he was only silent, as silent as he could be 
concerning them both. Silent concerning a 
future state of reward and punishment, lest 
that doftrine should revolt them against his 
system of laws which were established upon 
another san6tion; and silent concerning the 
immortality or separate existence of the soul, 
because that doftrine was preparatory, or im¬ 
mediately led to the other; that is, to the doc¬ 
trine of a future state of reward and punish¬ 
ment. Why then did not the authority of 
Moses prevail in the one case as well as the 
other? Why did the Jews fall in with the 
sentiments of the rest of mankind on one of 
these points and not on the other? 

Dr. Warburton, indeed, speaks of something 
which Moses was necessitated to mention, 
from whence the Jews would of course infer 
the separate existence of the soul.* But to 
say that Moses was necessitated to mention 
this matter, is saying that Moses would have 
concealed it if he could. And accordingly 
when we come to consider this case, we shall 
find that, in the opinion of Dr. W. Moses 
delivered himself with the utmost obscurity 
concerning it. 


* Divia: Leg, p. 483, 
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If then the Jews were so ready to reason, and 
infer in a case where they had no encourage¬ 
ment from Moses, and that from a narrative 
delivered in very obscure terms ; what hinder¬ 
ed them from reasoning and inhering in a case 
where Moses was barely silent, and where they 
were led to reason, and infer by the nature of 
the thing, and without any obscurity to per¬ 
plex them ? 

If Dr. W. should say that the temporal saner 
tion upon which the Mosaic institute was esta¬ 
blished did not so immediately affect the doc¬ 
trine of the immortality of the soul, as the doc¬ 
trine of future rewards and punishments, we 
would ask whether the establishment of tempo¬ 
ral rewardsand punishments, was in the nature 
of the thing, inconsistent with the dodrine of 
future rewardsand punishments ? If not, the 
Jews, by the silence of Moses, were left as 
free either to adopt the doctrine of future re¬ 
wards and punishments from popular tradition, 
or to infer it from the nature of the thing, as 
to adopt or infer the do&rine of the immorta¬ 
lity of the soul. 

It will not be denied that the sentiments 
which the Jcavs derived from Moses, and the 
sentiments which they derived from other foun¬ 
tains of knowledge, stood upon very different 
foundations. The circumstances of this diffe¬ 
rence afford a sufficient proof that the Jews 
would conform themselves to the teaching of 
Moses preferably to any other sort of instruc¬ 
tion. Moses used his utmost endeavours, as 
far as was consistent with truth, to conceal the 
dodrine of the immortality or the separate exis¬ 
tence of the soul, as \vell as the dodrine of fu- 
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ture rewards and punishments. The rest of 
mankind held and taught them both. And 
they both laid equally obvious to the reasonings 
and inference^ of the Jevrs, and were both 
equally uncontradiCted by any thing delivered 
in the writings of Moses. And yet the Jew? 
adopted the one doCirine, and rejected the 
other. This is the case of which we desire a 
clear and consistent account, and concerning 
which, we humbly presume, Dr. W. hath as 
yet given us no competent satisfaction. 

But, however, as we have some records still 
remaining, which exhibit the sentiments of 
the Jews on many interesting subjects of reli¬ 
gion, it is highly proper to settle the matter 
of fact in the first place ; and to find out if we 
can, whether they did or did not believe the 
doCtrine in question, before we proceed to in¬ 
quire into the reasons either why they believed 
it, or why they rejected it. 

To prove that the early Jews thought that 
the soul survived the body, Dr. W. cites first, 
Eecles. iii. SI, who knowcth the spirit of man 
that goeth upzvard, or the spirit of the beast 
that goeth downward to the earth. 

To bring this text home to the point, it is 
intended to prove, two things must be presup¬ 
posed : 1, That by spirit the preacher means 
the soul, in the same sense wherein that word 
is commonly used. S. That by going upwards 
he means to denote its state of survivorship, 
in opposition to going downwards to the earth; 
which, in this case, must mean that the soul 
of the beast dies with its body. 

Now, whether Dr. W. is right in his inter¬ 
pretation of this passage or not, must be tie- 
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termined by the foregoing context, with which 
this verse is immediately connected. 

The preacher’s whole reflefclion on this sub¬ 
ject, in this chapter begins at the eighteenth 
verse, and goes on thus. 

I said in my heart , concerning the estate of 
the sons of men, that God might manifest them, 
that they might see that they themselves are 
beasts. For that which befalleth the sons of 
men, befalleth beasts, even one thing befalleth 
them ; as the one dieth, so dicth the other, 
yea they have all one breath, [or spirit] so 
that a man hath no preeminence above a beast; 
for all is vanity. All go unto one place, all 
arc dust, and all turn to dust again. 

Thus far, I suppose, every reader of common 
sense will perceive that the purpose of the 
preacher is to prove, that a man hath no pre¬ 
eminence above a beast; for that both have 
one common breath or spirit, both go to one 
common dust, and with respeffc to their end, 
or the consummation of their being, one thing 
befalleth them both. That is, in plain words, 
man and beast after death, are upon an equal 
footing. And immediately after this follow 
the words, who knoweth the spirit of man 
which garth upwards ? Ike. 

Now, if you give these words the only sense 
in which they can be pertinent to l)r. W’s 
purpose, you make this writer to say, that man 
and beast are not upon an equal footing after 
death, but that man hath a considerable pre¬ 
eminence above the beast in the survivorship 
of his soul; which is fixing upon him so glar¬ 
ing a contradiction in the continuation of the 
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same argument, as would for ever discredit his 
evidence upon any subject whatever. 

Whereas, take the word spirit or breath in 
the ‘21st verse, for the same spirit or breath 
that is mentioned v. 1.9th (and it is the same 
word in the original in both places) and you 
■will liml this writer perfectly consistent with 
himself. For having said before that men and 
beasts have all one breath, he goes on here to 
prove it by an argument ad ignorantiam. For 
r£,7/o, says he, knows [the difference betw een] 
the spirit [or breath ] of man thatgoeth upward 
[i. e. is breathed from an erect figure] and the 
spirit or breath of the beast, which goeth [or is 
breathed] domneard to the earth ? 

Dr. W. I suppose, imagined that thcpreacher, 
by the spirit that goeth upward, &c. intended 
to mark some difference betw een man and beast 
lifter death ; w hereas the difference pointed to, 
was a difference before death ; the same diffe¬ 
rence noted in that well-known passage of the 
latin poet, 

Pronaque cum spectent animalia ccetera terrain 
Os hornini sublime dedit coil unique tucri 
Jus sit. 

And the case was plainly this. 

To the foregoing conclusions for the indis¬ 
criminate fate of man and beast, it was very 
natural to object the apparent advantages that 
man had over the beasts in his life time, of 
which the comely and upright figure of his 
body is not the least considerable. This the 
preacher obviates, by saying that for any 
thing any man can possibly discover, it is 
cne and the same breath or spirit which ani- 
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mates all living creatures, whether breathed 
out of the upright body of a man, and so as¬ 
cending upwards towards heaven ; or breathed 
from the nostrils of the beast which gave it a 
more immediate direction towards the earth. 

’Tis the same spirit or breath, likewise that 
is mentioned, Chap. xii. 7- Then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it teas, and the spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it. Indeed the 
preacher is here considering the final dissolu¬ 
tion of the human frame only; but still al¬ 
lotting the same common fate to the whole spe¬ 
cies. For as it is the same common dust 
which shall return to the earth as it was ; so is 
it the same common spirit or breath which shall 
return unto God w'ho gave it;—the spirit or 
breath of life, which God at the first breathed 
into the nostrils of man, and which we may 
venture to pronounce on the authority of Dr, 
W. himself has no relation to the immortal 
soul.* 

But supposing these texts to have been -ever 
so clear and express for Dr. W's purpose, ishe 
quite fair in referring us to the writer of the 
book of F-cdesiastes, for the sentiments of the 
early Jews ? By the early Jews we naturally 
understand the Jews who lived under the Mo¬ 
saic dispensation during the first ages after its 
promulgation. By what period we should li¬ 
mit the denomination, early Jews, in the pre¬ 
sent case, Dr. W. himself seems to instruct us, 
when he says, that, “ all texts brought to 

prove the knowledge of a future state of re- 

* |>iv. Leg. Vol, II. p. 55$, 
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“ ward and punishment among the Jews after 
“ the time of David, are utterly impertinent.”* 

If then the Jews might comeat the know¬ 
ledge of future rewards and puni'.innents after. 
the time of David, although this doftrine was 
not in the law of Moses, and, for that reason, 
had been unknown, or not believed for so 
many ages before ; why might not that be 
the case likewise with the doctrine of the im¬ 
mortality or the separate existence of the soul ? 
The l)r. brings but one single passage from 
the writings of Moses, to shew that the Jews 
might infer that dottrine from any thing Moses 
had said. Others, indeed, have brought more, 
and these seemingly much more likely to lay 
a foundation for the belief of a separate exis-. 
fence, than the text referred to by I)r. W, 
What says the l)r. to these texts ? lie ex¬ 
amines them one by one, and shews that the 
learned men who make this use of them are 
mistaken. Nay more, the Dr. will not allow 
that the early Jews were at all enlightened conr 
cerning the do6irine of the separate existence 
of the soul, by that very text in Exodus whieh, 
he himself tells us, our Saviour brought to 
prove this dottfine to the Sadduceps. 

Since then, according to Dr. W. there is 
hut one single passage in the old Testament, 
before we come to the book of Ecclesiastes, 
which could give the Jews any hint of a sepa¬ 
rate existence of the soul ; and that passage a 
very obscure one, and leading to this doftrine, 
as one would imagine, only by a remote in¬ 
ference, may we not with some rcasog con- 


* J)iv. Leg. u. s. p. 482. 
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elude, that, for ought that appears, the doc¬ 
trine of immortality, or the separate existence 
of the soul was as much and as long a secret 
to the Jews, as the doctrine of a future state 
of reward and punishment, and both for tire 
same reason, namely, because neither of them 
was taught by Moses ? 

But this is not all. We objeCt to the autho¬ 
rity of this same Ecclesiastes on another ac¬ 
count. Dr. W. says above that he speaks the 
sentiments of the Jews of that time. 

So, it seems, supposed Dr. Sykes, and in the 
simplicity of that supposition, cited from this 
book some sentiments which were far from 
being such sentiments as Dr. W. had ascribed 
to the Jews upon a certain point, then in agi¬ 
tation between these Jwo learned doctors. 

What does the reader imagine was Dr. W’s 
refuge? These sentiments were too plain to 
be denied, and too often repeated to be mis¬ 
represented by an arbitrary paraphrase, or 
evaded by an ingenious criticism upon words. 
To work then the respondent goes with the 
whole book; and shews, “that Dr. Sykes was 
“ not aware of the nature, the general plan 

“and purpose of it.”---“That it was not 

“ unusual for Solomon to personate the garb 
“ and manners of the gentile sages.—That 
“ he puts on such a personated character in 
“ this book.—That in consequence of this, 
“ there are propositions in it that are not true 
“ with respeCt to the chosen nation.—That 
“ sometimes he returns to his real character of 
“ a Jew.—That upon this account there are 
“ several contradictory passages in the book, 
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“ wliich cannot be reconciled but by suppo- 
“ sing that there he speaks of the state of 
“ mankind in general, and here of the Jewish 
* ( nation in particular.—In several places of 
“ the book an equal providence is asserted, 
“ in several others, an unequal, &c. See. Sec.’’ 
In one word, and to bring this matter home to 
our own occasions, two of the citations brought 
in the passage we have transcribed above from 
the Divine Legation ; the one to prove that 
the early Jews thought the soul survived the 
body ; the other to prove that the Jews had no 
interesting speculations concerning the soul's 
state of survivorship, are, in Dr. W’s own ac¬ 
count, delivered by the preacher in his person¬ 
ated character, and are consequently, the sen¬ 
timents (not of the early Jews, but) of a gen¬ 
tile-sage.* 

Whatever may be thought of this praftising 
upon the scriptures till they are made to speak 
all that a controversial crisis may demand, I 
shall forbear to give it a name, and only take 
leave to conclude from this remarkable in¬ 
stance of it, that Dr. W. hath failed in his 
attempt to prove that the early Jews believed 
the soul survived the body, so far as he relied 
upon the evidence of the preacher, whether in 
his real or his personated chara6ter. 

Let us now look forward to another passage 
of the Divine Legation. 

“As to the dottrine of the separate exist- 
“ ence of the soul, (says Dr. War burton) we 
“ should distinguish between the mention of 
“it by Moses, and following writers. They 

* Dr. Warburtons Remarks on fcvcral occafional reflections. 
P^rt II. p. 203—an. 
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[the following Writers] might, and, as W6 
“ have shewn, did draw this conclusion from 
“ the nature of the thing.* 

In what manner Moses mentioned this doc¬ 
trine will be considered in its place* In the 
tnean time, the distinction recommended to 
Us in this passage imports, that these following 
writers drew this conclusion from the nature of 
the thing, independently of any authority from, 
or regard to Moses. 

Where Dr. W. hath shewn that the follow¬ 
ing writers drew this conclusion at all, if not 
in the passage cited above, I am utterly igno¬ 
rant. And there the preacher (the only evi¬ 
dence he hath called) putting on the garb of 
a pagan philosopher, must, for that season, lav 
aside the mantle of Moses, and play a part 
wherein both the scenery and the sentiments 
are of another complexion. 

Upon another occasion Dr. W. says, “ one 
“ might fairly conclude, that the people’s not 
“having the do&rine of a future state of rc- 
“ ward and punishment, was a necessary con- 
“ sequence of Moses’s not teaching it, because 
“ the law solemnly forbids the least addition to 
“ the written institution. ”f 

Here all the stores and all the sources of 
Jewish knowledge and learning are confined 
within the law of Moses ; and we are, by these 
circumstances, at liberty to conclude, as well 
with respect to the doctrine of the separate ex¬ 
istence of the soul, as the doctrine of a future 
state of reward and punishment, that in so far 
as Moses taught it not, the J ews had it not. 


• J)iv. Leg. p, 483. 


+ Div. Leg. p. 463. 
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And the matter of wonder is, why the Jew's 
should have, or why they should take the li¬ 
berty to ramble out of the limits, of the law, to 
the nature of the thing in the one case, and 
not in the other. 

But however it seems, they did it ; and we 
now learn how the Jews came to conform their 
sentiments concerning the soul to those of the 
rest of mankind ; namely, they reasoned upon, 
and concluded from the nature of things, as 
the rest of mankind did, that the soul survived 
the body. 

Our next business then will be to consider, 
how the rest of mankind reasoned and con¬ 
cluded on this subjed, and whether the Jews 
were at liberty to reason and conclude in the 
same manner, without any obstacle or interfe- 
renoe arising from the do6trines and circum¬ 
stances of their own law. 

The arguments made use of by the rest of 
mankind to prove the immortality, or the se¬ 
parate existence of the soul, were of two kinds, 
moral and metaphysical. 

The moralist reasoned thus. “ An unequal 

distribution in this world,—therefore a fu- 
“ ture state of reward and punishment,—there- 
** fore an immortal soul.” 

If then, the Jew uninfluenced by the doc¬ 
trine of Moses, concluded from the nature of 
the thing this way, that the soul survived 
the body, he must likewise have believed a fu¬ 
ture state of reward and punishment, as the 
final cause of that survivance. But if, on the 
other hand, the nature of the san&ion estab¬ 
lished by Moses, and the administration of an 
equal providence within his own department. 
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would prevent his expectation of future re¬ 
ward and punishment, the same circumstances 
would likewise prevent his belief of the immor¬ 
tality, or the separate existence of the soul ; 
because, in those circumstances, he could give 
himself no moral reason for it And the result 
would be, that his pagan neighbours were mis¬ 
taken in the one conclusion as wellasthe other. 

The metaphysician went another way to 
work. He argued for the immortality or se¬ 
parate existence of the soul, from its nature 
and properties in the abstract ; namely, its ac¬ 
tive and self-moving powers, its immateriality, 
&c. and employed in his conclusions, many 
definitions and axioms concerning the nature 
of spirit as contradistinguished from body, 
which were far fiom being obvious to vulgar 
understandings, and of which the populace 
amongmankind wouldhavcno comprehension. 

Among other reasons that are given why 
the spiritual part of the Mosaic law was secreted 
from the people of the Jews under a carnal co¬ 
ver, one is, that they were a people of gross 
and carnal minds, unapt to conceive, or to be 
influenced by spiritual motives or considerati¬ 
ons of any kind. 

Is it credible then, that this people should 
enter into the principles of a science, and the 
refinements of a philosophy, which was ten 
times harder to understand than the explana¬ 
tion of their own types would have been ? Or, 
if they had either capacity or inclination to 
have speculated so farm these principles, as to 
convince themselves of the separate existence 
of the soul, is it possible to conceive that they 
sltould not speculate so much farther, as to cou-^ 
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sider the interest the soul had in its state of 
survivorship ?■ Or, lastly, is' it credible that 
a man who had gone through these scholastic 
reasonings on the nature of the soul, and by 
those means had found out that it survived 
the bodv, and remained after death in full 
possession of its vital, active and perceptive 
powers,—is it credible, I say, that such a 
man should ever bring himself to pronounce 
that the dead know not any thing and that 
there is no work, nor device nor know¬ 
ledge, nor wisdom in Hades?* 

It is here quite immaterial whether you take 
the preaeheri n his real or his personated cha¬ 
racter, as his conclusions are directly opposite 

* Eccles. ix. 5. to. Dr. W. hath indeed told us, (i. e. hath a C- 
lerted) that “ Hades m the old teftament fignified the receptacle of 
“ dead bodies ; in the new, the receptacle of living fouls.'’ (Div. 
Leg. it. s. p. 466.) And hereupon takes occafton to fncer at Mr. 
Whifton, who, not aware of this curious diftintlion, probably 
thought, as every fenfible man who has examined into the faft, mutt 
think, that the writers of the new teftament, having taken both the 
name and the idea of the thing from the old, would hardly ufe the 
word in a different (ignificatton. What that ftgnification really 
was, is another queftion. If the writers of the old teftament itfed 
Hades in that fenfe only Dr. W. fays they did, how will it follow 
ftom a text which fttews only what was thought of the dead body, 
that the writer made no interefting fpeculations on the living foul ? 
All you can conclude in that cafe is, that the writer thought the dead 
bodies of men know not anything, have no reward, &c. Notwith* 
Handing which, he might ftill think that the feparate foul was active, 
fenfible, and capable of reward. Or if you will needs conclude any 
thing from his iilcnce on the fubjectofthe soul, it can only be that 
he made no fpeculations at all upon it ; mother words, that he had 
no conception that the foul furvivedthe body in any ftate whatfoever. 
"If it ftiould he objefted to this that the preacher, Eccles. ix. 5. meant 
the dead perfon, I will not difpute it, but only remind the objefia; 
that in the language of the old teftament and «'* h *1* are equi¬ 

valent exprcllions. See Ifai. xxxviii, t8.‘ 

T 
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Must needs have it;—that is, they could not 
have it any other way than by revelation. 

This indeed might have made Moses perfedl- 
ly easy and secure concerning the dodtrine of 
the separate existence of the soul. Let the Jews 
come by this dodtrine in what way you will, 
there they must stop. They could go no far¬ 
ther without Moses ; for all their revealed doc¬ 
trines were delivered by him only. 

But if this was really the case, why should 
Moses be so exrefnely cautious and reserved 
concerning the dodtrine of the separate exis¬ 
tence? Why might lie not proclaim that as 
loud as he could r Why was he so careful to 
avoid the mention of it, except in one particu¬ 
lar instance where he was necessitated so to do? 

But this is not all. ’ We desire to be inform¬ 
ed, how it was possible for the Jews to have the 
preparatory dodtrine of the separate existence 
of the Soul as a conclusion of natural' reason, 
or by way of inference from the nature of the 
thing, and impossible for them to have the 
doctrine to which it was preparatory otherwise 
than by revelation ? 

Again. Dr. W. calls the dodtrine of the 
separate existence, the preparatory dodtrine to 
that of a future state of reward and punishment. 
This latter dodtrine, he says, the Jews could 
have no otherwise than by revelation. And 
he adds, “that if Moses were indeed God’s 
“ messenger, and would teach a future state, 
“ it could be no other than the Christian doc- 
“ trine of it.”* 

Hence arises ^another difficulty; namely, in 
* Div. Leg, p. 476, 
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w hat sense can the doctrine of the separate ex¬ 
istence of the soul be called,. or by what logi¬ 
cal deduction can it be shewn to be prepara¬ 
tory to the Christian dodrine of a future state? 

The learned Dr. speaks of some “who never 
“ rightly distinguished between a future state 
“as taught by what men call natural religion, 

* ‘ and a future state as taught by Christian re- 
“ relation.* 

Here the Dr. seems to me to point to a real, 
not a nominal difference between these doc¬ 
trines ; that is to say, to a difference which im¬ 
plies more than that the one dodrine is revealed, 
and the other a conclusion of natural reason. 
For these may be the conditions of one and the 
same dodrine. 

Let us try then, if we can find out, some of 
the circumstances of this real difference. 

A future state, as taught by what men call 
natural religion, supposes the soul to be sus¬ 
ceptible of happiness and misery, and conse¬ 
quently of reward and punishment, without 
the participation of the body. And of this 
future state, the doctrine of the separate exist¬ 
ence of the soul is indeed the basis, or the pre¬ 
paratory dodrine. 

But a future state, as taught by Christian 
revelation, is a future state into which the en¬ 
trance is by the door of a resurredion of the 
body; a future state in which men are placed 
by an immediate ad of the power and will of 
God manifested in a particular dispensation ; 
a future state which stands, as to the mode of 
It, independent of any principles of natural 


* Ibid p. 479, 
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religion; and which may be accomplished 
whether the soul survive the natural death of 
the body or not. 

Now this latter is the future state which 
Moses is said not to have disbelieved; * and 
which he must have taught (if he would 
teach a future state at all) exclusive of any 
other dodtrine of it. 

The question then is, how the dodtrine of 
the separate existence of the soul can be pre¬ 
paratory to the dodtrine of a future state by the 
way of* a resurrection? Or, in other words, 
how the dodtrine of a future state, of which the 
resurredtion of the body is an indispensible 
condition, can be built upon the dodtrine of 
the separate existence of the soul. 

Lay the dodtrine of the resurrection out of 
the question, and then indeed, to have even a 
competent idea of a future state, you must be 
prepared by the dodtrine of the separate exist¬ 
ence of the soul. But take in the resurrection 
of the body, and the dodtrine of a separate ex¬ 
istence is of no consequence. There may be 
a future state without it. 

We conclude then, that that dodtrine of a 
future state to which the dodtrine of the sepa¬ 
rate existence is preparatory or fundamental, 
either is not the dodtrine of a future state which 
Moses must have taught, and did not disbe¬ 
lieve, or that Moses did hot disbelieve two 
future states, the one as taught by natural re¬ 
ligion, the other as taught by Christian revela¬ 
tion. And two they must be if the Dr. would 
keep clear of his own reprehension, and does 


* D. L,p.*8r 
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aot hold as some of his opponents are said to 
do, namely, “that the only difference between 
‘ ‘ the Christian and the general- doctrine of a 
“ future state is, that the Christian do&rine 
“ was revealed, and the other a conclusion of 
“ natural reason.”* 

But to do Dr. W. justice, he does not seem’ 
at all disposed to trifle with us on this occasi¬ 
on. He frankly owns, “that he himself holds 
“ the general and the Christian doftrine of a 
“ future state to be very different things.” 
Different in other respe&s, we suppose, than 
those just mentioned. Things, as we under¬ 
stand him, between which there is a specific 
difference. For, he says, “if Moses were in- 
“ deed God’s-messenger, and would teach a 
“ future state, it could be no other than the 
‘ ‘ Christian do&rine of it. ”•(• 

f D. Li p. 476. 

t To talk of a fpecific difference between a general and a parti¬ 
cular do&rine on the fame fubjeft, is, we own, hardly fenfe. But as 
the D r - is in. this place a little oracular, and referves the explanation 
of his full meaning to (bme'future time, we find ourfelves obliged 
for the prefent, to accommodate our language to the apparent figninca- 
tion of the Dr’s, own terms. In the mean time, we are indebted to 
the free and candid Examiner, for painting out to us another circum- 
ftance of difference between thefe two doftrines of a future {late held 
by Dr. W. as follows. “ A future ftate taught by revelation, is not 
“ immediately founded on the fame principle with that taught by ria- 
*“ tural religion. The latter {lands immediately on this principle, 

“ that God is juft, and will give to every man accordingto his works; 

“ therefore, if the diftributwn of good and evil be not made here; it 
“ will be hereafter. But the future ftate of revelation {lands only 
“ mediately, on this, and immediately on its being a refloration to a 
“ loft inheritance^purchafed by aredeemer.” S^e Fr. and caad. 
examin. p. 69. This indeed is more than we find in the Divine 
‘ Legation, but does not however exhibit the diftin&ion we are looking 
for, which is a chfUnaion or a difference that would preclude Mofes 
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For any thing then that yet appears, Moses 
might believe every tittle and circumstance of 
the Christian do&rineof a future state, and yet 
hold the separate existence of the soul, and the 
do&rine of a future state founded thereon, to 
be mere dreams and fables, or rather indeed, 
without having the least conception of a sepa¬ 
rate existence at all. 

But however, if after all we have said or can 
say, Moses did indeed make mention of the 
separate existence of the soul, so as to be un- 
tlerstood to affirm it, we shall take this for very 

from teaching any other than the chriitian doftrine of a future 
Hate. Whereas, for any thing contained in this diftinftion, Mofes 
very confiilently might, and indeed ifhe would teach any, mult have 
taught both thefe future Hates, or if you pleafe both thefe doctrines 
of a future Hate ; in as much as the future Hate of chriltianity is found¬ 
ed upon both thefe principles. But the dofirine of a future Hate we 
are now comparing with the chriflian doftrjne, is that doctrine of it 
to which the dotirine of the feparate exi Hence of the foul is prepara¬ 
tory; and which mufl differ as much from the general dotirine, or 
the future Hate taught by natural religion above-mentioned, as the 
chriflian itfelf does : that is, as much as any particular doctrine differs 
from the general dotirine on the fame ■ fubjett. For example. A 
“ future Hate as taught by Plato is not immediately founded on the 
“ fame principle with that taught by natural religion. The latter 
“ Hands immediately on this principle, that God is jnfl, &c. But 
“' the Platonic future Hate Hands only mediately on this, and im- 
“ mediately on the natural immortality of the foul.” Here ’tis plain 
that the dotirine of a future Hate, to which the doflrine of the immor¬ 
tality or feparate exiflence of the foul is preparatory, is no more im¬ 
plied in the general doflrine of a future Hate taught by natural reli¬ 
gion, than the chriflian dotirine is, On the other hand, there is, be¬ 
tween thefe two particular dotlrines, a fpecific difference : A 
difference as we apprehend which even upon Dr. W’s Hate of the 
matter, would have precluded Mofes, not only from teaching, but 
from believing them both. For what is this lofl inheritance but life 
and immortality ? And what occafion to be rellorcd to that by 
purdwfe, which mankind already have by nature ? 
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sufficient evidence that the early Jews believed 
it; and, in that case, shall be very well con¬ 
tented to have all our presumptive arguments 
to the contrary go for nothing. 

Dr. W’s account then of this matter is, 
that “Moses, being necessitated to speak of 
“ Enoch’s translation, it could not be but that 
“ a separate existence might be inferred, how 
“ obscurely soever the story was delivered.”* 

That is to say, it could not be but that a 
separate existence of the soul might be in¬ 
ferred, from an incident where the soul was 
never separated from the body at all; but 
where the soul and body went out of this pre¬ 
sent life in the striSest union ! Was it possi¬ 
ble the learned doctor could be serious while 
he was conceiving this extraordinary inference? 

All the world have hitherto held, that the 
separate state of the soul commences not till 
the death of the body; but Enoch was trans¬ 
lated that he should not see death.\ The con¬ 
sequence is, that the separate existence of 
Enoch’s soul never commenced at all. For 
translation separates nothing, but the whole 
living man from his earthly nature and con¬ 
nexions. 

Surely an instance of this kind, instead of 
giving rise to the doctrine of the separate ex¬ 
istence, was enough to confound and explode 
it, if it was ever so common. 

It might indeed be obvious to infer from the 
case of Enoch, that there was some invisible 
state where both soul and body, or the com¬ 
pound man, would hereafter exist. But no 


* D. L, u, s. p. 483, 


+ Heb, xi. 5. 
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man who had not an interest in the inference 
independent of truth and common sense, would 
ever think of infering from Enoch’s translation 
that there was a state where the soul existed 
alone. 

What a remarkable contrast have we here of 
genius and hebetude in the composition of 
these same Jews? It could not be but that 
they might infer a separate existence of the 
soul, from a narrative delivered in a studied 
obscurity of expression, and which, if it had 
been related in the plainest and most diffusive 
language, would neither have mentioned nor 
implied any such thing; and yet, being in 
possession of this dodlrine, they could not in¬ 
fer from it another doCtrine, to which it was 
preparatory; to which the transition was easy, 
plain, open and unobstructed by any circum¬ 
stance of obscurity whatever; in one word, 
another do6trine, without which the doCtrine 
of the separate existence, was of no sort of use 
or significance! 

Again. Enoch, by his translation, was put 
into those circumstances in which (as we now 
learn from the Christian doctrine of a future 
state) all good men will be.found at the resur¬ 
rection ; and this was the very future state 
which Moses is supposed not to disbelieve. 
Can any thing be more preposterous than to 
suppose that the Jews would infer the prepara¬ 
tory do&rine of a separate existence and no 
more , from an instance, wherein the doctrine 
of a future state of reward for good men was 
a&ually exemplified? Was there ever an in¬ 
stance where the foundation was infered from 
the superstructure, at the same time that they 
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who made the inference had not the least idea: 
of the superstructure at all ? 

Here, I suppose, Dr. W. will endeavour to 
avail himself of the studied obscurity, with 
which, he says, Moses delivered this story. 
Well then, did this obscurity mislead the Jew s 
into a wrong, inference? Will Dr. \V. say this? 
I apprehend not. His meaning appears only 
to be, that though the Jews would infer some 
part of the truth from this narrative, yet that 
Moses’s obscurity would prevent them from 
inferingall the truth which the story, nakedly 
and plainly told, would .have imported. 

We allow this to be a very possible case: 
but, be the doCtrine of the separate existence 
as firm a truth as you please in itself, we can¬ 
not allow that the Jews, or any other people, 
would infer a doCtrine from this narrative, 
•which the matter of faCt related in it did not 
at all import; and allow at the same time that 
the inference was right. 

But after all, why all this stress laid upon 
the obscurity of the narrative? Or whence 
does it appear that Moses really obscured it of 
set purpose ? AH Dr. W’s efforts to shew this, 
amount to no more than that Elijah’s transla¬ 
tion was attended with more conspicuous and 
astonishing appearances than that of Enoch; 
and what wonder that it should he related in a 
more circumstantial manner ? Is it of the na¬ 
ture of a translation that it should be effected 
with precisely the same circumstances that 
happened in the case of Elijah? If so, Paul 
is extremely short and obscure in his descrip¬ 
tion of another translation, namely of those 
who shall be alive and remain at the coming of 
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Christ. Of these he says, that they shall be 
caught up in the clouds to , meet the Lord in the 
air. “How unlike the relation of the same 
“ case in Elijah !” 

But to consider this story of Enoch more 
particularly. In what circumstance is it de¬ 
fective, which was proper to give the readers 
of Moses a competent account of what really 
did happen to Enoch? Or by what circum¬ 
stance floes it appear that Moses knew one 
tittle more of the matter than he related? 

And Enoch walked with God. Is there any 
obscurity in this expression ? No. It is Mo¬ 
ses’s common language for a pious and a righ¬ 
teous man. It is the very character he gives 
of Noah in the next chapter. 

And he was not. What might the early 
Jews understand by this? Why possibly in¬ 
deed that Enoch was annihilated—if Moses 
■had not immediately added a sufficient explan¬ 
ation. 

For God took him. Took him undoubtedly, 
by some way in which no other man ever had 
been taken. No man before or after Enoch, 
to the times that Moses wrote his history, was 
ever taken without leaving some remains be¬ 
hind him. The consequence was obvious; 
Enoch was taken by God from the face of the 
earth while'lie was yet alive. 

It is true, the early Jews would be far from 
comprehending all that was implied in the ex¬ 
pression, God took him, as it is now explained 
to us by the light of the Christian revelation. 
And how far Moses was himself instructed on 
this head, is a problem into the solution of 
which I shall not enter. 
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' 'But whatever Abcn Ezra, Solomon Jarehi, 
Mr. 1c Clerc, or Dr. Warburton might iniina- 
gine, Moses was explicit enough to be well 
understood by the Jews, long before this pas¬ 
sage could receive any additional light from 
the do&rines of Christianity. 

The literal English of the version of the 
LXX is this : And Enochpleased God, and was 
?iot found, beeause God translated him. In 
which sense this version is followed by the au¬ 
thors of Wisdom and Ecclesiastic us.* And 
that it is the true sense of Moses, we have the 
indisputable testimony of the writer to the 
Hebrews, f 

Now we have not only no obscurity here, 
but, what is worse for Dr. W’s inference, it 
is plain that these Jewish writers understood this 
translation of Enoch in the light of a reward 
for his pleasing God. A circumstance which 
could hardly be overlooked by the earliest 
readers of Moses’s history, as Moses himself 
had twice made mention of Enoch’s pleasing 
God. 

And Enoch pleased ox walked with God after 
he begat Methuselah, three hundred years. 
A long and faithful perseverance in the paths 
of piety and righteousness ! and was what un¬ 
doubtedly gave occasion to the epistle to the 
Hebrews to say, that Enoch before he was 
translated had this testimony, that he pleased 
God. , 

When therefore this testimony was again 
repeated, and immediately connected with an 
account of his translation, was it possible for 

* Wifd, iv, 10. Ecclus. xliv. 16. + Heb. x. 5. 
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the most stupid Jew that ever lived not to see 
that this translation happened in consequence 
of Enoch’s pleasing God ? or in Dr. W’s phra¬ 
seology, not to have some interesting specu- 
lations concerning that state to which Enoch 
was taken or translated ? 

If we should grant, therefore, that the gene¬ 
ral doctrine of a separate existence for all mens 
souls, was what, "and what only the ancient 
Jews would infer from this case of Enoch, 
we see the very nature .and circumstances of 
the case itself must have suggested to them, 
that every man’s soul would be happy or mise¬ 
rable in that state of separation, according as 
he had walked or not walked with, pleased or 
not pleased God in this present life. 

Be all this however as it would, whatever use 
the Jews might make of this story, Moses, it 
seems, was necessitated to mention it, and we 
must suppose he would manage as well as he 
could. “ But, says the Dr. had the words 
“ in his account of man’s creation, that he 
“ was created in the image of God, and that 
“ God breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
“ life , literally signified the immortality of the 
“ soul ; then must Moses he supposed, pur- 
“ posely to have inculcated that immortality ; 

“ contrary to what we hold, that he purposely 

omitted the do6trine built upon it, namely, 

“ a future state of reward and punishment.” 

An attentive reader, of the Divine Lega¬ 
tion must needs have observed, that Moses is 
there represented as a lawgiver of consummate 
learning, policy and prudence; a great adept 
in the knowledge of mankind ; perfe6tly well 
acquainted with the genius, interests and ne- 
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cessities of the people over whom he presided.; 
and particularly happy in’applying, his talents 
for legislation to their particular occasions. 

And yet, what a different figure does he make 
when we consider these particular instances 
of his sagacity, and of the measures he took to 
bring his purpose to bear ? 

Moses would not proclaim nor purposely in¬ 
culcate the do&rine of the immortality or se¬ 
parate existence of the soul. Why so ? Was 
at not sound and true dodtrine ? Yes ; but for 
certain reasons, he found it expedient to con¬ 
ceal this doctrine from the people of the Jews. 

What was the consequence ? Wh/the people 
found a way of coming at it without him; and, 
what is still more extraordinary, he found 
himself under a necessity of relating a matter of 
faft in his history, from which it could not be, 
but the do&rine might be inferred, though 
Moses did all he could to wrap it up in the ut¬ 
most obscurity. 

But why should Moses endeavour to conceal 
this doctrine of the separate existence ? Be¬ 
cause, being preparatory to another doctrine, 
which it was necessary at all events his people 
should not learn, he was afraid that the Jews 
would certainly build this other consequential 
doctrine upon the preparatory one; an accident 
that would have defeated the end of his system. 

Here again the great legislator was mistaken 
in his men, and was afraid where no fear was. 
For the Jews, being got into possession of the 
preparatory do6trine, whether Moses would or 
no, made no manner of use of it at all; but 
contented themselves with holding it as an 
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insipid truth of no consequence, without form¬ 
ing the least interesting speculation upon it 
imaginable. 

Upon the whole, consider the doctrine of 
the separate existence of the soul as a dodirine 
espoused by the early Jews, upon l)r. W’s 
principles, in what light you will, and you 
meet with insuperable difficulties, and embar¬ 
rassments on every hand. 

If you suppose the early Jews to have had 
this dodfrine from the rest of mankind by way 
of tradition; or if you suppose them to have 
come by it, as the rest, of mankind did, in the 
way of reason and inference from the nature 
of the thing; it will be impossible for you to 
assign a reason why they did not go on with 
the rest of mankind to the dot-trine of a future 
state of reward and punishment; which will 
not likewise be a reason why they would not 
go even so far with them as the preparatory 
principle itself. For, 

!. If you alledge the prohibition in the law 
of Moses, forbidding them to add any thing to 
the written institute, which, we will allow, 
makes no mention of future rewards and pu¬ 
nishments; you lay yourself under a neces¬ 
sity of shewing, what never can be shewn, 
that the written institute does make some men¬ 
tion of the Separate existence of the soul. 

2. If you appeal to the nature of the Mo¬ 
saic sanction of temporal rewards and punish¬ 
ments, you will find in these no considerations 
which would prevent the Jews from expedting 
future rewards and punishments, and would 
not at the same time cut off all their hopes of 
future existence. 
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This perhaps will not a little surprise you. 
You will be very sensible that the veil was not 
always to remainupon the hearts of these Jews, 
with respefit to this doftrine of a future state 
of reward and punishment. It was gradually 
to be taken away. And the first step seems na¬ 
turally to be to teach them the preparatory 
doctrine of the separate existence of the soul. 

But when you come to particulars, you will 
soon find the notion that this doctrine is pre¬ 
paratory to that of a future state, to be no bet¬ 
ter than a mere delusion. 

For what rational doctrine of a future state 
of reward and punishment can you build upon 
the doctrine of the' separate existence of the 
soul? None at all: none at least which hath 
hitherto appeared in the Divine Legation, or 
its appendages. 

Not Dr W's general doctrine that God is 
just, &c. for that stands good without any 
consideration had of any particular mode of 
future existence, and is, indeed, in some men’s 
account, the basis of the separate existence 
itself. 

Not the free and candid Examiner's doctrine 
of a short and transient future state ;* for with 
that, the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
is utterly inconsistent. 

• “ The bed of men by the light of reafon, can expeft only 
“ feme flight and inconfiderable reward of a (hurt and tranfient 
“ duration ; as this might be a fufficient compeniation for all theit 
“ fervices and fufferingsin the preient life.” Exam. p. 69. This 
future (late of reward it will be impoflibie to realize upon the prin¬ 
ciple of the natural immortality of the foul. If you limit the dura¬ 
tion of the reward, you mufl cither, at the fame time, limit the (bill’s 
capacity for enjoying it, and fo deflroy thole active aid pcrcep- 
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Not the Christian do&rine of a future state 
consisting in the restoration to a lost inheri¬ 
tance. For the doctrine of the immortality or 

tive powers cflential toil, and from which the natural immortality 
ttfelt is inferred : or if you limit the duration of the reward, and leave 
the foul its capacity for enjoying it, you turn the Hate of reward 
into a (late of punifhment; that is, into a flate of deiire, without a 
poflibility of fruition. Indeed I take-dpme pieafure in flattering 
myfelf that this ingenious writer has no better opinion of this 
'preparatory doftrine than I have ; and that he thinks the doftrine of 
the feparate exiftence, preparatory to nothing, unlefs perhaps to the 
poetical fables of Elyfium and Tartarus, or, “ the rabbinical notion 
“ of another life, picked up by the Jews from among their pagan 
** neighbours, and evidently founded on the pythagoric metemp - 
"* £ fychofis.” If I undcrfland him right, he means to fay,(Examina- 
-tion P. 7ij) that, “ fuppofing a future immortality might be dedu¬ 
ct ced from the moral attributes of God, the death and facrifice of 

Chrift would have been unneceflary,unlefi we can fuppofe they were 
“ appointed for an end, which bad; no dependence upon them, and 
,{ muff naturally have followed, though they had never been.” This 
confideration, I apprehend, excludes the ufe of the natural immorta- 
4 ity as a preparatory doftrine to any fyftem of a future flate deduci- 
ble from the moral attributes of God by natural reafon, and indeed, 

• contradifts the very notion of it. On the other hand he tells us 
(p. 341.) that “ Dr. Law, by aliening the deep of the foul be- 

tween death'and the refurreftion, difables himfelf from proving 
** that a future flate was fufliciently revealed, either in the patriar- 
“ chal or jewifh religions. For who, fays he, would pretend to 
. ** difeover the doftrine of the refurreftion in any of the books of 
' “ Mofes ?” By which this learned writer feems to admit, that 
wherever the doftrine of a refurreftion may be difeovered or is 
-brought to light, there a future flate is fufliciently revealed, whether 
the foul deeps (orceafes toexift) between death and the refurreftion 
or no. The confequence of which is, that the doftrine of the fepa¬ 
rate exiftence of the foul cannot be preparatory, or fundamental to 
the chriflian doftrine of a future flate. If indeed the doftrine of the 
'feparate exiftence of the foul, is a feripture doftrine, Dr. Law is fo 
far miftaken in his hypothefis. But even then, it cannot be intituled 
to the name of a preparatory doftrine of the chriflian future flate, 
uttlefi it is fa taught, that the doftrineof the refurreftion mull necef- 
farily be either mediately or immediately built upon it. Concerning 
which moje by and by. 
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separate existence of the soul supposes the inhe¬ 
ritance not to be lo9t, and consequently the 
restoration to it to be an absurdity in terms. 

But this does not still satisfy. For you are 
told, that the doCtrine of the separate existence 
of the soul may be found in a certain book of 
the old testament, among the sentiments of 
the early Jews; and that there is a passage 
even in the writings of Moses himself, from 
which it could not be but that a separate state 
might be inferred. 

You go to the book in the first place, which 
is said to exhibit the doctrine in plain terms; 
and there you find the texts referred to, instead 
of supporting the affirmative, strongly and 
plainly implying the negative, and setting 
forth nothing, but the complaints of a man 
void of every hope of a future life, and look¬ 
ing for nothing after death to distinguish him 
from the beasts that perish. 

If, on the other hand, you should suffer 
yourself to be persuaded that these texts speak 
to the purpose intended, you have the mortifi¬ 
cation to be told, upon farther inquiry, that 
the book wherein they are found, instead of 
speaking the sentiments of the early Jews, 
Speaks only the contradictory speculations of 
a man personating several different characters, 
and whose sentiments, if so they may be called, 
are those of a pagan sage, and some of them of a 
downright epicurean, intermixed with a few 
others, which perhaps might not have misbe¬ 
come a more enlightened Jew. 

You inquire finally what traces of a separate 
existence may be met with in the writings of 
Moses ? And here you aresenttoapassagepenned 
U 2 
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■with so studied an obscurity, that no mortal 
in those days would know what to make of it; 
which has even puzzled some of the learned in 
these latter ages ; but which is most common¬ 
ly supposed by Christian writers to mention the 
translation of a certain person from earth to 
heaven, without seeing death. And in this 
passage, you may if you please believe, there 
was not a Jew among them but might have seen 
the separate existence of the soul, as clear as 
the sun at noon day. 

The free and candid Examiner, hath been 
pleased to direct us to a certain “ great and 
“ illustrious writer, as the only person in the 
“.world, from whom we are to expert a full 
“ and final solution of the several difficulties 
“ relating, to the question, concerning the 
“ difference between the natural and revealed 
“ doftrines of a future state.”* 

How far this great and illustrious writer may 
think himself obliged to answer these expec¬ 
tations, we cannot say ; as the case stands at 
present, he seems to have created no small num¬ 
ber of these difficulties himself; chiefly indeed, 
as.it appears to us, by incumbering his system 
with this preparatory dodtriue of a separate ex¬ 
istence of the soul 

To point out one or two instances. Dr. W. 
says, that the immortality or-separate existence 
of the soul, may be inferred from the nature 
of the thing ; in other words, is a conclusion 
of natural reason, j* It is likewise, according to 

_ * Examination, p. 69. 

t “ I .think, lays E)r. W. it may be flrictly demonftrated that 
* man has. an immaterial foul; but then the fame arguments which 
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him, a conclusion of natural reason, that God 
is just, and will reward every man according 
to his works ; insomuch that if the distribution 
of good and evil be not made here, it will be 
hereafter ; but natural reason learns from expe¬ 
rience and observation that this distribution is 
not made here, therefore hereafter. 

Lay these doctrines together, and you have 
a future immortality with rewards and punish¬ 
ments, stri&ly deducible from the principles of 
natural religion. 

But in the Examiner's account, this is to 
confound the difference between the natural 
and revealed doctrines of a future state. And 
Dr. W. must be contented, as far as we see, to 
take my lord bishop of London’s place in the 
Examiner’s inquisition, i. e. “ Dr. \V. will very 
“ much ennoble the natural system, if he can 
“ annex to it the promise of a future immor- 
“ tality; but then he must at the same time 
“paganize the gospel institution, divest it of 
“ the essential doctrine of redemption, and so 
“ sink and degrade it into a mere republica- 
“ tion of the religion of nature.”* Again; 
the learned Dr. says, that a future state of re- 

“ prove that, prove likewife that the fouls of all living 'animals are 
“ immaterial; this too without the lead injury to religion.” D. L. 
p. 555. Hence anfe thefe quellions. t. What fyflem of reli¬ 
gion it is that would be injured, fuppoftng the immateriality of the 
foul could not be demonll rated at all ? 2. Whether the ancient 

Jews inferred the feparate exiftence of the foul through the medium 
of the immateriality ? If nor, then, 3. From what nature of what 
thing they did infer this doctrine ? The great and illuftrious writer 
will we hope, be clear and explicit upon the feverul fubjetls of thefe 
quellions ; as in our apprehenlion, they nearly concern the diifcrenca 
between the natural ana revealed doctrines of a future stale, 

* Examination, p. 72, 
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Ward and punishment is built upon the doCtrine 
of the immortality of the soul; * meaning that 
future state which Moses did not disbelieve; 
which, and no other, Moses must have taught 
if he would teach any ; which stands immedi¬ 
ately on its being a restoration to a lost inher¬ 
itance, purchased by a redeemer:—in one 
word, the Christian future state, of which the 
resurrection of Jesus is the pledge or earnest, 
and which, as to its truth or final verification, 
depends upon the general resurrection of the 
dead. For if the dead, rise not, then is not 
Christ risen, and if Christ be not risen, our 
faith is vain, zee are yet in our sins, [i. e. un¬ 
redeemed] then they also zchich arefallen asleep 
in Christ are perished, f 

Now if this doctrine of a future state, is built 
upon the doCtrine of the immortality of the 
soul in a state of separate existence, the im¬ 
mortality of the soul must be previous in the 
order of teaching; that is to say, it.must be 
established, before the doCtrines of restoration, 
redemption, resurrection, &c, can be built 
upon it. But if a future immortality of the 
soul in a state of separate existence, might be 
established (no matter upon what principles) 
previous to the doCtrine of redemption ; the re¬ 
surrection of the dead, as a means of restora¬ 
tion to life and immortality, “would have been 
“ unnecessary, unless we can suppose it was 
“ appointed for the attainment of an end which 
“ had no dependence upon it, and which must 
‘ have followed, though the resurrection had 
“ never been/’ j; 

* D. I,. p. 483. +1 Cor. xv. 16, 17, 18. 

Examin. j». 71. 
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If the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, as the fundamental do&rine of the Chris¬ 
tian future state, may be deduced from the 
principles of the Christian religion, then the 
doctrines of redemption, restoration, resurrec¬ 
tion, &c. are rendered unnecessary by the 
principles of Christianity itself. 

If the do&rine of the immortality of the 
soul, considered as fundamental to the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine of a future state, is a conclusion 
of natural reason, Dr. W. and the Examiner, 
will find themselves equally obliged with the 
bishop "of London, to prove, that “they think 
“ wrong, who think the doctrine of St. Paul 
“ [that life and immortality were brought to 
“ light through the gospel] is exclusive of all 
“ arguments for a future immortality drawn 
“ from the light of nature and reason.” For 
assuredly, neither the learned Dr. nor his 
friend will consent to have the basis of the 
Christian future -state laid by nature, where 
“ nature finds no ground whereon to rest her 
“ foot, in a wide waste, a land of doubt and 
“ uncertainty.”* 


* Examin.p. 68—70. The Examiner fays, that “thebeft of men 
“ by the light of reafon, can expeft only fome flight and inconfider. 
“ ame reward of a fhort and tranflcnt duration, as this might be a 
“ fufficient compenfation for all their fervices and fufferings in the 
“ prefent life.” This expectation is founded on the principle, that 
God is juft, and will reward every man according to his works, and 
this, according to the Examiner, is the amount of the natural doflrine 
of a future ftate, taking in the fuppofition that good and evil are une¬ 
qually diftributed in this life. But this doftrme, fo far as it con¬ 
cerns a future ftate, is only hypothetical, if the diftribution is not 
made here. But if thefe flight, inconfiderable, fhort and tranfient 
compenfations are made here, and if the belt of men have as much of 
this compenfation as they can claim, in this life, this argument that 
God is juft, &c. will prove no future ftate at til, But natural rea- 
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Once more. “To prove, says the Examin- 
“ er, that there is any real repugnancy and 
“ contradiction between Dr. Warburton’s in- 
“ terpretation of this text, (2 Tim. i. 10.) and 
“ the natural argument for a future state, his 
“ Lordship must shew tjiat the natural and 
“ revealed dodllines of another life are one 
“ and the same.” Examination, p. 70. 

The Examiner speaks here as if there was 
hut one natural argument for a future state. 
But if the immortality of the soul may be in¬ 
ferred from the nature of the thing, that must 
likewise he another natural argument for a 
future state ; and accordingly the rest of man¬ 
kind, as distinguished from the Jews, built a 
future state upon this principle. But the same 
principle is likewise the principle upon which, 
according to Dr. Warburton, the Christian 
doctrine of a future state of reward and pu¬ 
nishment is built. 

If therefore my Lord of London will vouch¬ 
safe to accept of Dr. Warburton’s safe conduct, 
he may go a much nearer way to establish the 
identity in question than the Examiner would 
lead him. For surely the difference between 
two doctrines on the same subject, which stand 


fijn can never difeover that any man has either more than he can 
claim, or lets than he deferves. It is therefore unfair to call this, the 
natural doflrineof a future ftaie, and to talk of a comparative differ¬ 
ence between it and another doflrine where a real futurity is revealed. 
If this natural doflrinc ftated by Dr. W. and the Examiner, be 
really the doflrinc of a future ftate, then Mofes really taught a fu¬ 
ture (late. For Mofes fays ip fo many words, that the righteous 
Jhcmld be as the tuuked, that be farfrom God; Jhall riot the judge 
4 all the earth do right? and this being the ftated principle, in 
what Hate of things did not the diftributioti appear to be unequal tu 
the eye of natural t talon? 
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precisely on the same foundation, must be very 
inconsiderable.—If the doCtrjnes are found to 
be really and essentially different, Dr. W. must 
be mistaken in assigning them both the same 
foundation; for his distinction of mediately 
and immediately will not answer his purpose 
here, as it is supposed to do in that case to 
which he applies it.* 

When 1 first went through the second vo¬ 
lume of the Divine Legation, and was got tints 
far on my way, the perplexity occasioned in 
Dr. W's system of this preparatory doctrine of 
the separate existence, appeared, to my first 
reflections, to be incurable. 

1 could by no means conceive how Dr. W. 
would propose to conned the doCh ine of a se¬ 
parate existence of the soul, with, the Christian 
doCtrine of a future state as a basis. 

After some meditation, it occurred to me 
that possibly the Dr. might hold the doCtrine 
of an intermediate state of reward and punish¬ 
ment between death and the resurrection, to 
be a Christian doCtrine. For though he had 

* The recovery of our loft inheritance, fays the Examiner, is 
“ juftly reprefemed as the pure gift or gratuitous favour of God, fince 
ei it flows miirely from his pleafure and good will, and is not to be 
“ deduced from any of the divine attributes by the light of nature or 
“ reafon.” page 6t). But if this be the cafe, how does the future 
flate of revelation ftand even mediately on this principle, that God is 
jujl, &c. Thefe gentlemen may make as much ado as they pleafe 
about anfwering infidel objections, but while they allow that natural 
religion teaches any future {late, they will make as bad a. figure in 
this province as thofe they deride. As to the feats that have been 
done by prefuppoftng and admitting the feparate exi(fence of the foul 
in our conflicts with the deifts, the reader may receive full fatisfaftion 
in one fliort paragraph of the learned and candid Mr. Pcckard’s fen. 
ftble obfervations on the dodrine of an intermediate Jlatc } &c. 
f age 28, 
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dropped no hint to that effeCt, yet neither had 
he said any thing against it. And to this 
doCtrine of a tjpt&re state, that of the separate 
existence may be said, with some propriety, to 
be preparatory. 

It is true, there appeared to me some very 
discouraging difficulties in any attempt to ad¬ 
just this doctrine of an intermediate state, to 
Paul’s doctrine of the resurrection above cited. 
But for this, I was very willing to depend upon 
the learned Dr’s superior talents for solution 
and reconciliation; and in that confidence, I 
once more took up the book and went on with 
him. 

In this situation of mind, the reader -Will 
believe it was matter of no little disappoint¬ 
ment and surprize to me, to find a passage in 
this very volume, importing, that the doCtrine 
of the separate existence of the soul was so 
indispensibly preparatory to the doCtrine of 
the resurrection of the dead, that our Saviour 
himself thought he had sufficiently proved the 
certainty of the resurrection, by barely proving 
the separate existence of the soul. 

Here indeed I was obliged to stick; and as 
my objections to Dr. W’s representation of this 
matter remain still unsatisfied by any efforts 
of my own ingenuity, it may not be improper 
to give the reader an account of them. 

The passage in question, is that which con¬ 
tains Dr. W’s explanation and paraphrase of 
our Saviour's reasoning with the Sadducees on 
the subject of a resurrection, * recorded by 
three of the Evangelists, namely Matth. xxii. 

* D. I..p. 571, 
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S3— 33 . Mark xii. 18 — 27 . Luke xx. 27 — 38 . 

The case stated by the Sadducees, was that 
of a woman married to seven brethren succes¬ 
sively, who all dying and leaving her childless, 
the question proposed to our Lord was, whose 
wife shall she be of the seven, in the resurrec¬ 
tion ? For they all had her. That is to say, 
they would all have an equal right to her at 
the resurrection. 

Now this last remark plainly discovers, that 
these Sadducees went upon that notion of a 
resurrection, espoused and taught by the Pha¬ 
risees, namely, a resurrection to a state of car¬ 
nal felicity; for the enjoyment of which men 
were to have the same bodily capacities in a 
future state as in the present life. But if this 
was not to be the case, all the difficulty of 
settling these perplexing claims, which, upon 
the pharisaical plan, would be innumerable 
and endless, vanished at once. 

Our Saviour therefore answers in the first 
pl3.ee, ye do err, not knowing the scriptures , 
neither the power of God. For in the resur¬ 
rection they neither many nor arc given in 
marriage, but abe as the angels of god 

IN HEAVEN. 

This was a direCt answer to the case put by 
the Sadducees, and at once removed the ob¬ 
jection to a resurrection, arising from the rea¬ 
son of the thing, with which the Sadducees 
intended to intangle our Lord, and so made 
way for the proof of the matter of fact which 
follows. 

This part of our Saviour’s answer, Dr. W 
hath thought proper to pass by without any 
notice at all. for which, whether it occurred 
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to the Dr. or not, an obvious reason may be 
given. 

The popular notion concerning the separate 
soul is, that, as soon as it is released from its 
connexion with the body, it puts on the an¬ 
gelic nature and form. And under this re¬ 
presentation have all our orthodox divines 
spoken of departed souls, in their public dis¬ 
courses, and particularly in funeral sermons; 
which, if they deal faithfully with their audi¬ 
ences, must likewise exhibit their own idea of 
a separate soul. But if, as our Saviour’s dis¬ 
course plainly implies, the angelic nature anil 
form is not put on till the resurrection, we shall 
not know what to make of this separate soul, 
or with what comparison to compare it. 

‘..The learned and acute Examiner tries to 
puzzle my lord of London with the following 
difficulty. 

.. “ Since his Lordship affirms that the common 
“ people are not capable of understanding that 
“they can be either punished or rewarded'in 
“ a state of a separate existence, I would beg 
“ leave to ask in what manner Christian preach- 
‘ 1 ers are to speak of the state between death 
V and the resurrection ? It will be to no purpose 
“ to talk of rewards and punishments to be 
‘ ‘ dispensed during this period, if the language 
“ be utterly unintelligible.”* 

Why really so should I think so too. But if 
either this gentleman or his friend the Dr. 
will favour us with an account of the separate 
spirit, which is different from that of an ange¬ 
lic spirit above mentioned, and is at the same 


* Examination, p. 307. note (b) 
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time intelligible to the common people, the 
difficulty will be got over at once. In the 
mean time while our teachers tell us that if we 
be good and virtuous here, we shall commence 
angels as soon as we depart this life, they run 
a manifest hazard of passing for impostors, if 
any of their hearers should be so uncomplaisant 
as to confront their doCtrine with this of the 
Gospel. 

We cannot therefore but be sorry that Dr. 
W. should slip so fair an opportunity of giving 
the Examiner satisfaction on so important a 
point, which might, we think, have been done 
without any great inconvenience or impropri¬ 
ety, by taking in this part of our Saviour’s an¬ 
swer for its share in his paraphrase ; to which 
likewise it seems to have been intituled on 
another account, which is,, that the Jews them¬ 
selves would be at a loss, to conceive, in what 
sort of state Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were 
then living, if they neither were, nor were to be 
as the angels of God, till the resurrection. 

So much for what Dr. W. hath omitted to 
say. Let us now consider what he has said. 

‘ ‘ There is not says the Dr. throughout the 
‘ ‘ whole bible, a plain text (as this is) so strange- 
“ ly mistaken and perverted. First the case 
“ of Abraham, &c. is generally understood to 
“ be used by our blessed Lord as a direct proof 
“ of the resurrection of the dead body, in the 
“ manner that St. Paul urges the case of Jesus 
“ himself. But now is Christ risen from the 
“ dead, and become the first fruits of them that 

slept; than which nothing can be more ir- 
“ rational and absurd ; the bodies of Abra- 
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•* ham and the patriarchs being yet in dust, 
k ‘ and reduced to their primitive earth.” 

This is news indeed, that Abraham and the 
patriarchs should not yet be risen from the 
dead ! But it would be greater news still, if 
the Dr. would tell us the name of any man in 
his right wits, who ever said or thought other¬ 
wise. 

He cites indeed Mr. le Clerc for one ; with 
what justice let the reader determine. 

What le Clerc says is this. “Our Lord urges 
“ these words (Matth . xxii. 31.) in such a 
“ manner, that he supposes one need only un- 
“ derstand the language in which the scripture 
“speaks, to , acknowledge a resurrection 
which he afterwards thus explains, “Oneneed 
“ only read this reasoning of Jesus Christ, to 
“ perceive that it is drawn from this expression, 
“ to be the God of any one, which one could 
“ not apply to God, if he, of whom, he is said 
“ to be the God, were dead so as never to rise 
“again.” 

Here all that le Clerc can possibly be suppo¬ 
sed to mean is, that to be destined to rise 
again is sufficient to denominate God, the God 
of any one, though the man himself is for the 
present in a state of death ; and that according 
to our Saviour’s argument when that title is 
applied to God with reference to any particu¬ 
lar person, the certainty of that person’s resur¬ 
rection may be inferred from that title. 

Does it appear from any or all this that le 
Clerc ever thought of “ our Lord’s using the 
* ‘ case of Abraham as a direCt proof of the re- 
“ surreCtion of the dead, in the manner St. 
“ Paul urges the case of Jesus himself?” Does 
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not le Clerc put the whole force of our Savi¬ 
ours reasoning upon Abraham’s being destined 
to rise again? And can one say a tenderer 
thing of so gross a misrepresentation, than that 
Dr. W. did notperfeCtly understand the French 
he has cited from le Clerc. 


Be that as it may ; the more absurd and irra¬ 
tional that Dr. W’s antagonists can be made 
to appear to the gentle reader, the readier will 
the said reader be to imbibe the Dr’s reason and 


good sense of which here follows some more. 

“ What hath deceived men in this matter is 


“ the introduction to the argument but as 
“ touching the resurrection of the dead, which 
“ they supposed an exordium to a direct proof. ” 
The Dr. will give us leave to remind him 
that besides this in St. Matthew, there are in 
the hew testament two other exordiums to the 


same argument. One of them runs thus. 

iVoW THAT THE DEAD ARE RAISED even Moses 


shewed at ike bush. From which expression, 
if it does not usher in a direct proof of the 
resurrection of the dead, I am afraid it will 
follow that Luke was deceived as well as others. 


Mark’s exordium likewise contributes to the 


deception. And as touching the dead that 
they vise. So that, it should seem, they 
' who are deceived by Matthew's introduction, 
are deceived in good company. 

The Dr. proceeds. “ Whereas the proof 
“ that follows is only indirect, namely an ar- 
“ gument for the separate existence of the 
“soul.” 


This is remarkable. As plain a text as any 
in the whole bible, exhibits only an indirect 
proof of a doCtrine it is expressly brought to 
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establish, and a direCt argument for a doCtrine 
of which not the least mention is made either 
by the objeClors or the answerer ! If this be 
the case with plain texts, what shall we do with 
obscure ones ? 

“ But direClly to the purpose.” To what 
purpose ? To the purpose of proving the resur¬ 
rection of the dead?—Well then, let us see how 
this proof turns out, by virtue of Dr. W’s para¬ 
phrase, which is as follows. 

“ But as concerning the resurrection of the 

dead, you (Sadducees) ground your denial 
“ of it on, this principle, that the soul dies 
“ with the body.” 

“ No such matter, reply the Sadducees ; we 
“ ground our denial of the resurrection on no- 
“ thing but the silence of the scripture. Tis 
“ true, we deny a separate existence too, not 
“ as a principle upon which a resurre&ion of 
“ the dead has any dependance, but because 
“ neither the one doCtrine nor the other is to be 
“ found in the law of Moses.” 

What will Dr. W. say to this ? can he con¬ 
nect the several members of the Sadducsan 
argument immediately thus, “no separate exis- 
“ tence, therefore no resurrection ?” Or can he 
find in the archives of theSadducees,the interme¬ 
diate propositions that are necessary to com¬ 
plete the argument in mood and figure ? 

Perhaps the Dr. will say, that he does not 
pretend the Sadducees argued conclusively ; 
he only insists that in faCt they did reason thus. 

Very well. Weave contented to take it so. 
Prove that this really was their way of arguing, 
and... j(re are ready to admit that the supposed 
confutation is good against them. 
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And how then? Why then says the Drs. 
paraphrase, “You err, as touch in not knowing 
“ the scriptures, as in not rightly conceiving 
“ of the j»ower of God. For the words of 
“ Moses himself, which you allow to be a good 
authority, prove the soul dies not with the 
“body, but has a separate existence.*’ 

Here again, the reasoning runs wide of the 
point to be proved, -which is, the separate ex¬ 
istence of the soul. It should have gone on 
in this track, “ Ye do err, not knowing the 
“ scriptures, nor the nature of the human soul.” 

The resurrection of the dead is indeed held 
forth in the scriptures as a special aCt of the 
power of God; and therefore to bring the scrip¬ 
tures and the power of God as joint evidence 
for the resurrection, is pertinent and proper. 
But the separate existence of the soul, having 
its establishment in the nature of the thing, 
you cannot be admitted to prove that, which 
is supposed to be already settled in the course 
of nature, by appealing to the power of God out 
of the course of nature. 

But let that pass. What are these words of 
Moses which prove the separate existence ? 
Why thus it is. “ Moses tells us that God 
“ long after the death of Abraham, Isaac and 
“ Jacob, called himself their God. But God 
“ is not the God of the dead,but of the living. 
“ Therefore thesouls of these patriarchs are yet 
“ existingin a separate state.” 

And why not, ‘ ‘ therefore these patriarchs 
“ are risen from the dead ?” The separate ex¬ 
istence of their souls is no more in the premises 
than the resurrection of their bodies. “ O but 
“ that would be irrational and absurd ; for 
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“ the bodies of Abraham and the patriarchs 
“ arc yet in dust, and reduced to their primi- 
“ tive earth.” So it seems. But by your leave. 
Are know this from better evidence than yours, 
and why should Ave take your single word for the 
condition of their souls ? We have the greater 
reason to decline l)r. W’s testimony in this mat¬ 
ter, in that Ave perceive he hath actually sunk 
the concluding clause of our Saviour’s argu¬ 
ment to make room for this consequence of his 
own. God, saith our Lord, k not the God of the 
dead, but of the living : for all live unto 
him.* 

Here the whole mystery is unfolded ; even 
they avIio are not in the account of men, are 
alive unto God, for all live unto uim.'J* 
All mankind that ever did or ever shall exist 
in thisAvorld ; they avIio are yet unborn, as avcII 
as they avIio are dead, live unto God. 

* Luke xx. 38. 

+ Bengelius’s remarkable note on this claufe, is worth our notice. 
“ Zu'o-iv, vivvyit auiina : atque adeo vivent, anima ct corpore. 
“ Tempus totum anima- a corpore fejuncte ell veluti momentum 
“ refpcclu conjunctionis primitus intent* et teternum duraturte: et 
“ refpeftu Dei, cui futuha futitMiNlME remota imo pr*. 
“ stcNTiss ima. Rom. iv. in.” Firft he underftands of a pre- 
fetit life in a feparale flate.and then gives you amoftfubftantial reafon, 
backed with an exprefs feripture why it {hould not be fo underftood. 
And indeed is fo tonfeious that a future exiftence cannot be left out of 
our Saviour’s meaning, that to fave the honour of his theory,be is obliged 
to make the refurreflion a ncccflaryconfequence of tile feparatc exiftence 
of the foul. Mr. Weflcy too, in his note upon this paffage, after an ex¬ 
planation which makes the text utterly unintelligible, feems to propofe 
the compromife of a continued exiftence by way of immediate 
tranfition, I fuppofe from a (eparatc to a refurrcclion ftatc. And yet 
in the very next fcntence he (peaks of the body as an essential 
fart of man. It would he much the wiferway for thofe who can¬ 
not part wiiha feparale exiftence,to pals by this tormenting claufe, as 
Dr, \V. has done. 
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As this interpretation bears so hard upon the 
doChine of the separate existence, we cannot 
expect it will be admitted on the part of Dr. 
W. without some reluctance. On which ac¬ 
count it may be proper to observe, that if we 
do not take those who are yet unborn, as well 
as those who are dead, into the number of those 
that live unto God; the consequence will be, 
upon Dr. W’s own principles, that when God 
gave himself the title of the God of Abraham, 
&c. he was the God of 'those who did not live 
unto him. 

As thus. “ The Jews reasonably might, 
“ and in fa6t did understand the title of God 
“ of Abraham, &c. to mean the peculiar tute- 
“ lar God of Abraham's family. But that fa- 
“ mily is to be considered as composed of 
“Abraham and his posterity collectively 
that is, of Abraham and his whole posterity 
taken together. And this is the very consi¬ 
deration which Dr. W. brings to shew, that 
“ the promise to Abraham of the land of Ca- 
“ naan, was literally fullilled,though Abraham 
“ was never personally put in possession of it.” 
Whence it undeniably follows, that w hen God 
called himself the God of Abraham, &c. he 
was as truly and really the God of his whole 
posterity as of Abraham himself. Anti the 
consequence of that again will be, cither that 
the unborn posterity of Abraham were then, 
as much alive unto God as Abraham himself 
was, or that God was then the God of those 
who did not live unto him. 

I am so far from dissenting from these prin¬ 
ciples of Dr. W. that I think it not at all irij- 

X 2 
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probable the Jews should interpret our Saviour’s 
argument by them. And if they understood 
our Lord in this sense, well may we who are 
now so much better acquainted with his lan¬ 
guage, and have the comments of his apostles 
upon it, and who now know that we have a 
right to claim this privilege of living unto God, 
for all the adopted as well as the natural pos¬ 
terity of Abraham, even for all the families of 
the earth. 

But then what becomes of the state of se¬ 
parate existence for the dead? Why nothing 
at all, unless you will provide another state of 
pre-existence for the unborn; which some in¬ 
deed have thought to be one necessary conse¬ 
quence of the natural immortality of the soul.* 

Let these systems then, which are patched up 
of no better stuff than dreams are made of even 
the dreams of drunkards, j' be dismissed to the 
fairy-land of scholastic moonshine, where they 
were born and bred, and where on ly they have 
a legal demand for their maintenance, now 
that they are grown useless and unable to as¬ 
sist in the accomplishment of the grand scheme 
of man’s immortal happiness. And if any pa¬ 
raphrase is wanted of our Saviour’s d oft line 
concerning our life unto God, behold with 
what consistency, perspicuity and comfort you 
have it in the words of his apostle Paul. 

None of us livetk to himself, and no man di~ 
eth to himself For whether we live, we live 

* Vif). Origen. Comment in Johan, vi, 45. 

+ See the learned and accurate Dr. Jortin’s Diflertations, page 
£12. 1 believe it would turn out upon examination, that what this 

amiable writer here fay» of heathen mythology, i» equally true of hea¬ 
then philofophy. 
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unto the Lord, and whether we die, we die unto 
the Lord; whether we live therefore, or die, we 
are the Lord's. For to this end Christ both, 
died and rose and revived, that he might be 
Lord both of the dead and living . # 

We have now, as we presume, ousted Dr. 
W's liCtitious conclusion of our Saviour’s ar¬ 
gument in due form, and restored that of our 
Lord himself to its rightful possession. In 
which however we pretend to little merit, as 
the Sadducees themselves would undoubtedly 
have done it to our hand, had the argument 
been addressed to them in the garb wherein 
the learned Dr. hath arrayed it. 

“ This, says the Dr. is the force of the ar- 
“ gument.” 

“ Why then, say the Sadducees, the argu- 
“ ment has no force at all as touching the re- 
“ surreCtion of the dead (the only point on 
“ which we wanted satisfaction) no not even 
“ indirectly. All this that you have said of 
“ our fathers may be true, and yet no resur- 
“ reCtion. We even think a resurrection the 
“ more improbable upon the supposition of a 
“ separate state of being, because unnecessa- 
“ ry. If our fathers are living, we are sure it 
“ must be in a state of happiness, where they 
“ are enjoying the favour and loving kindness 
“ of God, in consequence of his promise to be 
“ their God. What more have they to expert ? 
“ or what more can they desire ?” 

Thus, we see, is our Saviour’s argument for 
a resurrection of the dead rendered of none 
efFeCt, by this vain tradition of a separate ex- 

* Rom, xiv, 7, 8, 9, 
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istence of the soul. And yet says the learned 
Dr. of his own licentious paraphrase, “ our 
“ blessed Lord thus divinely argues !”—An in¬ 
stance of i)resmnption upon which we leave 
the serious reader to make his own reflections. 

flow Dr. W. would connect the resurrection 
of the dead, with a sfate of separate existence 
for the soul, as a consequence, we do not, nor 
are likely to apprehend, without some farther 
information from himself.* What he says is 
only this, “that the principle of no separate 


* Archbilhop Tillotfon has been a little more open and unre- 
ferved in his comment on this paflage. “ Firft, fays his grace, we 
“ will conlidcr what our Saviour intended dircitly and immediately 
“ to prove by this argument. And that was, that there is another 
“ (late after .this life wherein men (hall be happy or miferable, ac- 
“ cording as they have lived in this world; and this not only fuppofes 
“ the immortality of'the foul, butforas much as the body is an elfen- 
“ tial part of man, doth by confequcnce infer the refurreftion of the 
“ body ; becaulc otherwife the man would not be happy or miferable 
“ ii: another world.” (Sermon at Dr. Conge’s funeral.) Or ra¬ 
ther— becaufe otherwife the man would not cxiflat all ; for that is 
the genuine con terpencc to his grace’s premifes. His grace’s con- 
clulion however we are the more unwilling to remove from its place, 
as it exhibits a fpecimcn of the “ manner in which a chriftian preacher 
“ of the hi ft rank hath fpoken to the people of the rewards and pu- 
“ niflimcms cf that flate between death ana the rcfurreclionwhich 
we humbly recommend to the Examiner’s notice. In the mean time 
he it remarked, how pitcoiffly the good prelate is put to it to fupport 
his affcriion, that a future (late in general is the direfl and immediate 
fwbjcft of our Lord’s argument. Having delivered what occurred 
to his, own imagination probably, without being over well fatisfied 
with it he tries to avail himielf of a criticifm of Dr. Hammond,, im¬ 
porting, “that the true meaning of is a future or another 

“ Hate at large, unlefs in fitch texts where the context doth reftrain 
**' it to the raiftng again of the body, or where fome word that dc- 
“ notes the body, as v or ffofwr, is added to it.” As if that 
was not the cale in this very paffage! What pity his grace fhould 
not have been apprized of Dr. W’s expedien t concerning our Lord's 
exordium. 
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“ state being once overthrown, the Sadducee 
“ had nothing left to oppose to the writings of 
“ tlie prophets, or the preaching of Jesus." 

The writings of what prophets? The Saddu- 
cees stuck by Moses. Had an hundred pro¬ 
phets spoken of the resurrection of the dead, 
and Moses alone been silent, you were never 
the nearer the conviction of the Sadducees im¬ 
proving the separate existence of tlk soul. The 
proof of a resurrection was still to be brought 
from the writings of Moses. And if not here, 
where was it to he found ? 

And then again for the pertinence of the 
conclusion. Jesus preached the resurrection 
of the dead. No, say the Sadducees, it is im¬ 
possible for God to restore a dead man to his 
vital and rational functions again, because 
there is no separate existence of the soul. 
Would not the argument conclude with equal 
force and propriety against the creation of man 
at the first ? 

We conclude then, that our blessed Lord in¬ 
tended this argument for a direct proof of the 
resurrection of the dead, and nothing else; as 
indeed every circumstance of it plainly demon¬ 
strates. “ That God can raise the dead is 
“ evident from the extent of his power; that 
“he will do it appears from his calling him- 
“ self, (as is recorded by Moses in the scrip- 
“ tures) the God of Abraham, &c. For if 
“ Abraham were not to rise again, then would 
“ God be the God of the dead. But we know 
** that all live unto him; consequently they 
“ who are dead unto men, are alive unto God, 

“ as being destined to a future resurrection.” 

It is true, it will follow from this reasoning 
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that our blessed Lord no more believed the 
separate existence of the soul than the Saddu- 
cccs themselves. But it will be time enough 
to care for that, when this separate existence 
is shewn to be a gospcl-dottrinc. In the mean 
time, it is some comfort that it is a doctrine 
for which the Christian religion has no sort of 
occasion. 

l)r. W. as we have seen, that he might not 
appear to be too much in the common road, 
hath conjured up a set of irrational and absurd 
interpreters of this passage, who, it seems, 
will have it to be a direct argument for a resur¬ 
rection, of equal force with that of St. Paul. 
1 Cor. xv. L’O. 

Who these may be I cannot imagine ; for the 
common run of commentators almost to a man 
seem to hold, that the argument fora resurrec¬ 
tion contained in this passage cannot be made 
good, without taking in the immortality or 
separate existence of the soul.* Most of them 
go upon Bengelius's plan which is much the 
same with that of Dr. W. — Vivunt anima, 
atque adeo vivent anim& et corpore.’’f 

* Our proteflant commentators arc very angry with Cardinal 
Perron and the Jefuit Maldonat for faying, that our Saviour’s argu¬ 
ment is infullicient to prove a refurrection without the authority of 
the church. How have they mended the matter? Hardly by fu- 
perfeding the authority of the church, and fubftituting the equally 
precarious authority of a metaphyfical fyflem in the room of it. 

+ If you a(k Bcaufobre and Lenfant, two of the mol) learned 
and judicious critics among them, how it appears that becaul'e thefe 
patriarchs do live in a feparate date, therefore they fhall live by the 
way of a refurrefiion ; they aniwer, with a little variation from Gro- 
tius, “ that the foul of Abraham, &c. not being Abraham, Ifaac, &c, 
“ themfclves; it follows from thence^ that God could not properly 
“ he filled their God, unlefs they were to rife again from the dead.’* 
And does it not equally follow from thence, that it cannot properly 
he laid that Abraham, &c. do live in any ftate ? 
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The circumstance that misled them into this 
weak paralogism, seems to have been this. 

Our Saviour says, that God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living. Where the par¬ 
ticiple being in the present tense, it was 
imagined it must refer to some life of which 
the patriarchs were nn present and aftual pos¬ 
session. This could not be the life subsequent 
to the resurrection, for these patriarchs were 
yet in their graves, Therefore it must be life 
in a separate existence. But still the argument 
undeniably aimed at the proof of a resurrec¬ 
tion. Therefore again, a resurrection is the 
certain consequence of a separate existence. 
And some of them seem the rather to be ena¬ 
moured of this discovery, because, as Mr. 
Wesley in particular observes, “the whole 
“ scheme of the Saddqocan doftrine, * 'is thus 
“ overthrown.” As if it was not sufficiently 
overthrown by a plain and direCt proof of a 
resurreftion from the dead ! 

And yet, to see the force of prejudice, they 
could easily dispense ivith all those irrational 
and absurd present tenses, tamoyein, ekxamizon 
tai, ayysAot eixin, &c. in the same discourse, 
Avhich are all of them applied to the condition 
of persons to be raised from the dead, and ivlio 

* Grotius fays, that the fpitit which the Sadducees denied, Afts 
31x111. 8 . was no other than the divine afflatus which infpircd the pro¬ 
phets, and which the Pharifees confefled. His reafons may be feen 
in his note on Matth. xxii. 23, and are, I think, decifive. Whence 
it is probable, that the feparate exiftence of the foul never came into 
the dilpute between the Pharifees and the Sadducees concerning a 
future Hate; and confcquently that our Lord’s argument had no re. 
fation to that point. 
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were no more already risen than Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.* 

Dr. W. indeed, seems to have had another 
inducement to turn this argument of our Savi¬ 
our out of the diredt road to a resurrection of 
the dead, as appears by what follows. 

“ The second mistake is, says he, that Jesus 
“ by these words, insinuates that Moses culti- 
“ vated the dodtrine of a resurredion, or a fu- 
** ture state. But here again the objeftors 
“ seem to forget against whom the argument 
“ is addressed, the Sadducees. Now these 
“ not only held that Moses did not teach, but 
“ that he did not believe that doctrine. This 
“ was the error Jesus aimed at in his confuta- 
“ tion, and only this.” 

The reader will be pleased to observe, that 
this second mistake is merely the consequence 
of the first. “ Our Lord brings from Moses a 

, * Accordingly the two critics mentioned in the laft note but one, 
have given to thefe prcfcnt tenfes a future fignification, and inilead 
of “are as the angels of God,” render it in their verfion, “ {hall be 
“ as the angels, &c.” They might with equal authority have faid, 
“ God is the God cf thofe who {hall be living.” But learned men 
through an incurable frailty, are often fo intent upon providing for a 
prefent exigence, as not to be aware of their future occafions: which 
is remarkably the cafe of commentators on the feriptures above all 
others. Witnefs the excellent Grotius, who having employed a 
large quantity of profound erudition on Matth. xxii. 32. to fhew the 
connection between the immortality of the foul and the refurreftion of 
the body (upon fome principles by the way, not at all favourable to 
the fyftem of the D. L.) renders it every fyllable ufelefs and infig- 
niheant to the point in queftion, by a very fliort but very fenfible 
note on the claufcin Luke, “Jar all live unto God," in thefe words. 
“ Solutio objeftionis tacitae. Atqui mortui tunc Irani / Sane, 
“ fed, v 1 vu nt quoad dei potenx i am, quae poteft mortuos 
“ vits meliori reddere, Ipfc enim vocat ea qvx non /uni. velut 
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direct proof of a resurrection or a futurt 
“ state; therefore Moses must have cultivated, 
“ or taught that doctrine of set purpose.” 

The Dr. confutes the premises, depending, 
I suppose, that so far as this text is concerned, 
the conclusion would drop of course. And so 
indeed it does; but then, untowardly enough, 
another conclusion will arise from the Dr’s, 
confutation, which we apprehend he will hardly 
admit. For by substituting a separate exist¬ 
ence in the premises, the insinuation that 
Moses cultivated, or purposely inculcated that 
doCtrine at least, still remains to contravene 
another of the Dr’s positions. In which case 
these simple-minded objectors will be left to 
conclude that our Lord confuted one error by 
establishing another. 

And after all, we are still to seek how the 
Sadducees or any others, should ever learn that 
Moses believed the resurrection of the dead, 
from a passage of his writings, which only 
gives evidence of the separate existence of the 
soul. Till this appears, the objection drawn 
from this passage, that Moses cultivated the 
doCtrine of a resurrection, remains unsatisfied 
for any thing the Dr. hath said to remove it. 

In considering the Dr’s great sollicitude to 
establish his paraphrase, and the slender grounds 
he has for being so positive that he is in the 
right, 1 have sometimes been tempted to ima¬ 
gine that, (admitting this reasoning of our 
Lord to be a direCt argument for a resurrection) 
he thought it really would follow that Mosea 
cultivated that doCtrine. 

Whereas, in my apprehension, it might very 
well be allowed to be a direCt argument for a 
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rcSurreCtion to the Sadducees of our Saviour’s 
time, without supposing the ancient Jews to 
draw any such consequence from this passage 
in Exodus; and that for a very substantial 
reason given by Dr. W. himself; namely, 
“ that the ftncient Jews both reasonably might, 
“ and in fact did understand the title of God 
“ of Abraham, &c. to mean the peculiar tu- 
“ telar God of their family;” without at all 
reflecting upon the condition of those their 
ancestors at that time. 

But then, whatever effeCt this circumstance 
would have with respect to a resurrection of the 
dead body, it would have just the same effeCt 
with respeCt to the separate existence of the 
soul, as indeed Dr. W. allows, where he says, 
“ that though the ancient Jews inferred a se- 
“ parate existence from the writings of Moses, 
“ yet not from these words.” A concession, 
by the way, which gives us some occasion 
to wonder that our Lord should not rather 
ehuse to convince the Sadducees of a separate 
existence of the soul by referring to those words 
of Moses from which their ancestors did infer 
that doctrine, than to those words of Moses 
from which they did not infer it: especially as 
their ancestors, as we learn from Dr. W. were 
certainly right in drawing their inference as 
they did. 

But perhaps the following document may 
afford us a reason why our Lord went so far 
out of his usual method of instruction on this 
particular occasion. 

“ Besides, says the Dr. these objeCtors do 
“ not consider, that this has all the marks of a 
“ new argument, unknown to the Pharisees, and 
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tC indeed both the dignity of our Lord's cha- 
“ ratter, and the impression he would niakeon. 
“ his opposers seemed to require it. Accor¬ 
dingly we find them struck dumb ; and the 
“ multitude that heard this were astonished at 
“ his doctrine. But would either have been 
“ so affetted Avith an old argument, long liack- 
“ nied in the schools or synagogues of the 
“ Pharisees ?” 

Either of whom ? Why either the multitude 
in general,orthe Pharisees in particular.—Now 

1. It could not appear to these objettors 
from St. Matthew's narrative (the only one the 
Dr. makes use of on this occasion) that the 
pharisees were at all affetted with this new ar¬ 
gument. According to this evangelist, no con¬ 
siderable number of the Pharisees were present 
at this conference of our Lord with the Saddu- 
cees. When the Pharisees, says St. Matthew, 
had heard that he had put the Sadducees to 
silence, they were gathered together. That is, 
as appears by what follows, they came together 
in a body to the place where our Lord was. A 
plain proof they had not been gathered together 
at the same time and place with the Sadducees. 

2. By comparing St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s 
accounts of this transaction, it appears, that 
some retainers of the Pharisees, some one or 
more of the Scribes were indeed present, and 
heard our Saviour reasoning with the Saddu¬ 
cees. One of these, St. Mark represents as 
perceiving [AJwtknowing] that Jesus had an¬ 
swered them well. St. Luke speaks of others 
of them who told Jesus himself that he had h ell 
said. Which circumstances, far from betoken¬ 
ing any astonishment or extraordinary emotion, 
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plainly intimate, that these persons were well 
acquainted at least with the principles on 
which our Lord grounded his argument. 

3. The astonishment ascribed by St. Matthew 
(not to the Pharisees, but) to the multitude, 
was so far from being a singular incident pecu¬ 
liar to this occasion, that we find it was the 
consequence of our Saviour’s discoursing in 
the audience of the people on most occasions, 
perhaps on all.* Not to mention the improba¬ 
ble and unscriptural supposition, that the peo¬ 
ple must needs be well acquainted with every 
argument which had been long hacknied in the 
schools and synagogues of the Pharisees.f 
I would by no means be understood to insi¬ 
nuate that our Lord’s argument for a resurrec¬ 
tion, as it v r as urged to the Sadducees was not 
new. All I mean by these observations is to 
shew Dr. W’s futility in assigning these, as 
the peculiar marks of its newness. Without 
all doubt the argument was new. But what 
then ? So were all our Saviour’s arguments.^ 
Will the novelty of the argument as distin- 

* See Matth. vii. 28. xiii. 54. Mark i. 22. vl. 2. x. 24. 26. 
jci. 18. Luke ii. 42. iv. 22—32. John vii. 46. 

f Compare Matth. xxiii. 13. Luke xi. 52. John vii. 4g. 

^ The following remark of a learned man on the cafe of paying 
tribute, propofed to our Lord in the former part of this chapter, may 
ferve to fhew how little the novelty of our Lord’s reafoningwaspeculiar 
to his argument for a relurreftion. “ Ex Jtimabant Pharifaei_/e 
ita collide laquros Chrifto tctendijj'e , vt quocunqueft vtrteret, illos 
tfugtrtnonpojfet.—QiiidautemChnUm refpondit f anpro libertate 
an profubjetlione P anjujlos libertatis et fubjeBiones limitcs di/Hnx- 
it P Neutrumfeciffeputo. Cumenim,ut Lucas tejlatur, xx. 27. tpji 
Pharifxi, refponfwnemejusmirati tacucrint, nuUumqueejus vtrbum 
apudpopulum carpere putuerint ; manifejlo indicio ejl nihil, eum dc 
TequxinquafiaiK verfabatur dixijfe. Wetftein, in Matth. xxii. 
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guished by these marks, tend to shew that our 
Saviour directed it more immediately to the 
proof of a separate existence of the soul, than 
the resurrection of the dead? No ; if you carry 
the reasoning of our Lord no farther than it 
concludes for the separate existence of the soul, 

I am afraid it will follow from Dr W’s own 
concession above-mentioned, that the argu¬ 
ment mightnot be new. For Dr. W. grants 
that “ the early Jews did actually infer a se- 
“ parate existence of the soul from the writings 
“ of Moses.” And if so, I should be glad to 
know what good reason can be given, why it 
would not be full as obvious to the early Jews 
to make the inference from these words, asfrom 
the story of Enoch’s translation, or any other 
words in the Pentateuch. 

Such are Dr. W’s efforts to prove that the 
early Jews believed that the soul survived the 
body ; wherein we are surprized to find be has 
keen obliged to make use of the very same 

15—21. Here indeed are all Dr. W’s marks of a new argu¬ 
ment unknown to the Pharilees, fome of which we fhall look for in 
the other cafe in vain. 1. The argument concludes for the pay¬ 
ment of tribute, without fo much as touching upon the merits ofrhe 
quell ion as it was hacknied among the Pharilees. 2. The Pharifces 
here were really affefted with aflonilhment, and in faft flruck dumb. 
They marvelled at his anfwer and held their peace, 
and according to St Matthew, they left him and went their way. 
3. This was' a quellion debated among the multitude as well as the 
Pharifces, who would probably be as much furprized at the novelty. 
ofthedecifion as the Pharifces themselves, without being flrangersto 
the fubjett indifpute. Well, but “ both thedignity of our Lord’s 
*• characVrand the impreflion he would make upon his oppofersfeem- 
“ ed to require that his argument for a refurretlion (hould be. new.” 
A mere parade of empty words ! As if thefe conftderations did nu 
eoually feem to require that all our Lord’s difeourfes {hould be new, 
whether they were immediately addieffcd to oppofers or not. 
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topics to fix this dodrine upon them, that hi* 
adversaries have brought to prove that the same 
Jews believed a future state of reward and pu¬ 
nishment ; and as it appears, with no better 
success. 

Do they, for example, suppose that the 
Jews must have believed a future state of re¬ 
tribution, just as the rest of mankind believed 
it ? So supposeth Dr. W. with resped to the 
immortality of the soul. Do they insist that 
the Jews would infer the former do&rine from 
the nature of the thing, notwithstanding the 
silence of Moses, or his endeavours to conceal 
it ? So insisteth Dr. W. in behalf of the latter. 
Do they bring certain texts of the old testa¬ 
ment to prove this belief of a future state 
among the Jews, which prove nothing but that 
they misunderstood these texts,andconsequcnt- 
ly misapplied them? No less unfortunate is Dr. 
W. in the scripture testimonies he brings for the 
doctrine of the separate existence of the soul. Do 
they bring other texts, which are not barely im¬ 
pertinent to tliepoint in question,but even mili¬ 
tate against the cause they are brought to sup¬ 
port? Even so hath it happened to the learned Dr. 
even while he was warning the world of this mis¬ 
adventure ofhis adversaries. 

On another hand, in his interpretation of our 
Saviour’s discourse with the Sadducees there 
aresome things which look but too like manage¬ 
ment. 

1. He raises up obje&ors whomever existed, 
out of an hospital for idiots and lunatics.* 

* There are forae writers who, when the bufinefs is to fet them- 
lelv'es off to the bell advantage, will frame objections the moll aba 
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2. He quietly passes by the former part of 
our Lord’s answer to the Saddueees ; which 
being interpreted along with the rest of it, 
would have thrown more light upon the argu¬ 
ment than was convenient for his paraphrase. 

3. He takes advantage of the words in St. 
Matthew, touching the resurrection of the dead, 
as implying, that the subsequent reasoning 
touched the resurre6tion, only remotely or in¬ 
directly. Whereas, according to St. Luke, 
it touched it so as to shew that the dead are 
raised. 

4. By confining liimselfto St. Matthew’s nar¬ 
rative only, he commodiously gets rid of the 
last clause of ouu Saviour’s argument as it is re¬ 
corded by St. Luke ; a clause which confounds 
the whole paraphrase, and shews that a separate 
existence of the soul, was a point never thought 
of on either side. 

It gives me great pain to differ so much 
from so learned and considerable a writer as 
Dr. W. as much pain at least as it gave the 
Examiner to differ from some of the do&ors 
whom he hath so candidly and politely chasti¬ 
sed in his extraordinary performance ; and 
very possibly I may have as good reasons for 
undergoing it. But truth goes the farthest. 

furdly wild and extravagant, that they may have the honour of con¬ 
futing what nobody holds. Prefs the fame writers upon another oc- 
cation, with a plain rational argument which is brought to bear upon 
themwith effect ; why then,—No, not they, 

They wage no war with Bedlam and the Mint. 

The luckieff thought for fome of us, that ever entered into Mr. Pope's 
head ; for it mud be owned there are fome troublefome fellows among 
thefe anfwerers by profejffion, whom it is mucheafter to abufe than to 
confute. See the note p. 6. 

Y 
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One difference naturally begems another. Had 
not this writer affected invidiously, to drag 
some excellent persons, who are highly anti 
justly distinguished by the esteem of the public, 
into a disagreeable altercation, in which they 
neither desired nor appeared to ^aveany imme¬ 
diate concern , and all to grace the triumphs 
of a man in few respe&s perhaps (within the 
provinces of truth and soberness) superior to 
any of them ; Dr. W. might still, for me have 
enjoyed his separate existence in perfect tran¬ 
quillity, secure in the indolence of common 
perusers, and the implicit reverence of his 
obsequious admirers. 

Into the particular merits Of the difference 
between ihe Examiner and those he censures I 
enter not. I make myself answerable for no 
man’s' opinions but my own. What I insist 
upon is, that the Examiner had no right to 
maltreat as he Tias done, on Dr. W’s account, 
such of these writers as contented themselves 
with delivering their own sentiments, without 
any particular reference to the Divine Legation. 
And the principal view of these strictures is to 
suggest to this writer, that justice, prudence 
and propriety required that he should first have 
disengaged Dr. W’s system from the embarras- 
ment wherewith the Dr. himself had incum¬ 
bered it, before he had fallen foul upon so many 
men of worth and learning, whose objection to 
it may very reasonably be supposed to arise from 
seeing one part of rt so little consistent with 
another; and who have sufficiently shewn their 
tenderness and moderation towards Dr. W, bv 
their not giving the public this reason for their 
dissent. 

FINIS. 
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REVIEW 


Of some passages in the Divine Legation , 8$c. 


X HE ingenious author of the Divine Lega¬ 
tion of Moses demonstrated, having brought 
his demonstration to this conclusion, namely, 
the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments is not to be found in, nor did make 
part of, the Mosaic dispensation, foresaw it 
might be demanded, what sentiments the early 
Jews (who were thus precluded, by the law of 
Moses, from the knowledge and expectation of 
future retribution) entertained of the human, 
soul? And to this the learned author an¬ 
swered in the end of the fifth book of the D. L. 
that “the real sentiments of the early Jews 
“ concerning the soul, were doubtless the 
“ same with those of the rest of mankind, who 
“ have thought upon the matter, that it sur- 
“ vived the body; but having, from Moses’s 
“ silence and establishment of another sanc- 
“ tion, no expectation of future rewards and 
“ punishments, they simply concluded that 
“ it returned to him who gave it ; but as to in- 
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“ teresting speculations concerning its state 
“of survivorship, it is plain they had not 
“ any.” 

Tims the learned author imagined he had 
.found the means to compromise the matter 
between the orthodox opinion of the separate 
existence of the soul, and the demands of his 
own hypothesis. But.it happened in this case, 
as it has done in many others, that while he 
was ridding his hands of one difficulty, others 
arose out of the ruins of the first. It was ac¬ 
cordingly questioned, what this simple return 
of the soul to him v ho gave it, might mean ? 
What sort of speculations upon the surviving 
soul they could be, that were not interesting? 
And how the sentiments of the early Jews, 
who had no interesting speculations upon the 
state of the soul’s survivorship, could be said 
to be the same with those of the rest of man¬ 
kind who have thought upon the matter, and 
who have actually concluded for a future state 
of retribution from this very doctrine of the 
survivorship of the soul? 

Orthodoxy is suspicious and vigilant; and 
•there being so mysterious an air in these equi¬ 
vocal terms, it is no great marvel that some 
writers, who take the alarm upon every ap¬ 
proach towards innovation, should suspedt, as 
we are told they did, * that the author of the 
D. L. endeavoured, in this cloud of words, to 
invelope his own real sentiments; which were 
supposed to be that “.the early Jews did not 
“ believe that' the soul remained at all after 
“ the death of jhe body.” 

* Examination of the Lord BiJhop of London’s very elegant 
famous, i&c. p. 279. 
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This imputation, the ingenious advocate of 
the D. L. in the examination referred to in the 
margin, highly resents, and ascribes it to the 
profligacy of Dr. W’s. adversaries; appealing 
to the express declaration of the doctor him¬ 
self; who, as we have seen above, tells us the 
Jews really thought that the soul survived the 
body. 

But the same gentleman having intimated 
his dissent from the late Mr. Whiston, and an¬ 
other writer of more deliberation, who had 
“ supposed the antient Jews might conceive 
“ the soul to be in a state of inactivity during 
“ the interval between death and the resurrec- 
“ tion;” # it was suggested to him, that if this 
was not the identical opinion concerning the 
soul, which the D. L. intended to ascribe to 
the early Jews, it was so very like it, that, 
with respeCt to the effefts of each upon the 
system of the said D. L. it was Avorth no man’s 
while to contend for the difference, f 

It was observed that the text cited in* the 
D. L. to prove these no interesting speculati¬ 
ons of the ancient Jews, namely, Eccles. ix. 5. 
The dead know not any thing , &c. supposing 
it to, be a JeAvish speculation upon the soul, 
necessarily represents the sentiments of the 
said Jews to have been, that Avheresoever and 
howsoever the soul survived the body, it re¬ 
mained in a state of inactivity and insensibi- 
lity. 

And then Iioav would this agree, with the 
author’s farther supposition, that this same 
writer of Ecclesiastes concluded for thesepar- 

* Examination, p. 60.——+ Remarks on Dr. W’s. account of 
the fentimenu of the early Jews, &c. p. 9. ct fey. 
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ate existence of the soul from the nature of 
the thing? * They who draw conclusions from 
the nature of things, are presumed to consider 
things as they arc in themselves, without in¬ 
termixing with their speculations, the doctrines 
of revelation, tradition, &c, And if the 
preacher’s speculations upon the nature of the 
soul, led him to conclude, that it existed after 
the death of the body in>a state of insensibili¬ 
ty, certain it is that the preacher (who is said 
to speak the sentiments of the Jews of those 
times) did not think of the survivorship of the 
soul, as the rest of mankind have thought of it. 

Again; the author of the D. L. calls the 
doctrine of the separate existence of the soul, 
the preparatory doctrine to that of future re¬ 
wards and punishments, f To he consistent 
with himself, ho must mean that dodtrine of 
the separate existence which the Jews colledted 
from their speculations on the nature of the 
soul: but these speculations being no way in¬ 
teresting with respedt to futurity, could neither 
prepare them for one' thing or . other of that 
kind. A simple and insensible survivorship 
of the soul, restrained as the Jews were by the 
silence of the law, and the establishment of a 
temporal sanction, was all that, in the opinion 
of the author himself, they would gather from 
their speculations. And for what could this 
possibly prepare them, but an acquiesence ii> 
the common fate of sleeping in the dust with 
their fathers for ever? 

In this perplexed state were the affairs of the 

• Divine Legation, vol. II. edit. a. p. 483. 

, ‘ Ibid. p. 413. 
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P. L, when the ingenious author was medita¬ 
ting a new edition. The option before him waa 
excessively disagreeable; but an active, con¬ 
scious, and sensible soul, in a state of separate 
existence, was at no hand to be admitted as an 
article of the Jewish creed. That was mani¬ 
festly indangering the whole foundation of his 
work. He chose therefore to abide, for the 
present at least, by these no interesting specu¬ 
lations; and, to explain himself upon this head, 
so as to leave the Jew's no chance for any 
knowledge of a future state of rewards and pu¬ 
nishments, whatever inconveniences might be 
brought upon himself and his friends from the 
Other quarter, he adds, in this last edition, the 
following elucidation. 

“ Indeed how should they [the Jews] have 
“ any [interesting speculations concerning the 
“ soul’s state of survivorship] when perso- 
“ nality did not enter into the idea of this 
“ survivorship, that being only annexed to the 
“ rewards and punishments of a future state ? 
“ Hence it was, that those ancient philoso- 
“ pliers (almost all the theistical philosophers 
“ of Greece) who considered the soul as asub- 
“ stance distindt from the body, and not a 
“ mere quality of it (for they were not such 
“ idiots as to conceive that thought could re- 
“ suit from any combinations of matter and mo- 
u tion); those philosophers, I say, who consider- 
“ ed the soul as a substance, and yet disbeliev¬ 
ed a future state of rewardsand punishments, 
“ denied it, all future personality, and held 
“ the refusion of it into the Vi», or soul of the 
world. And just such interesting spe- 
culations concerning it had the few phi* 
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“ losophic Jews of the most early times. In- 
“ deed no wonder, that a matter which so lit- 
“ tie concerned them, namely, the future con- 
“ dilion of the soul, sould only float idly on 
“ the mind, when we refleCt that even the 
“ knowledge of the first cause of all things, 
“ while no part of the national worship was di- 
“ reded to him, was entertained by the Pagans 
f ‘ (as may be seen from the sure records of an - 
“ tiquity) with the utmost indifference, nei- 
“ ther influencing their aCtions, nor regulating 
“ their notions.”* 

Let us now consider what satisfaction arises 
to the scruples above-mentioned from this 
explanation of the learned author’s propo¬ 
sition. 

I. When this author first undertook to give 
bs the real sentiments of the Jews concerning 
the soul, he would naturally be understood, by 
' the common sense of every competent reader, 
to mean the sentiments of that people in the 
aggregate. The foregoing considerations and 
evidences relating to the silence of Moses con¬ 
cerning future rewards and punishments, are 
manifestly applied by the learned writer to the 
principles and apprehensions of the whole body 
of the people. “ The'law did not give or pro- 
“ iriise future life; and therefore they who 
“ were governed by the law, did not expeCt or 
“ believe it.” And the reason given why it 
was necessary these expectations should be cut 
off is, “ that the prospeCt. and more especial- 
“ iy the assurance, of a future'state of retribu- 

* PiviBf {rfgwion, edition, vol. II. 4)art 2, p. 188, 189, 
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“ tion would have revolted this people, against 
“ the Mosaic dispensation, under which it was 
“ necessary they should continue for many ge- 
“ nerations.” When therefore an enquiry was 
set on foot, what were the real sentiments of 
this people concerning the soul ? in conse¬ 
quence of what had been said before relating 
to a future state, we had a right to expedt an 
account, how far, and whether at all, the omis¬ 
sions of the law concerning a future state of 
retribution were supplied by those sentiments 
(the current sentiments of the whole people) 
concerning the sold. Instead of that, we are 
here put off with the speculations of the few 
philosophic Jews of the most early times ; that 
is to;say, with the sentiments of not an hun¬ 
dred thousandth part of that people. And if 
these are all the Jews Svhose sentiments we are 
concerned to know upon the subject; the ques¬ 
tion is not only a little out of time for the pre¬ 
sent, but quite foreign and impertinent to the 
purpose of those who are supposed to require an 
answer to it, 

II. When it was asserted that" “ the senti- 
“ ments of these early Jews concerning the 
‘ ‘ soul, were the same with those of the rest of 
‘ ‘ mankind who have thought upon the matter, 
“ that it survived the body,” every one must 
have conceived the autlior to mean the same 
sentiments with those of the rest of mankind 
who have thought reasonably and rightly upon 
the matter ; the rather as he had said in ano¬ 
ther place, that these Jews concluded for the se¬ 
parate existence of the soul from the nature of 
the thing. Will it be allowed then by those 
who conclude for the separate existence- 
of the soul from the nature of the. thing*. 
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that that part of mankind thought rea¬ 
sonably anti rightly upon the. matter, who 
held a refusion into the 1° «*, or into whose idea 
of the soul’s survivorship personality did not 
enter ? No, they will tell us that the do<5trine 
of refusion, or the exclusion of personality 
from theidea of the soul’s survivorship, destroys 
every natural as well as moral principle, from 
which the survivorship itself has been reasona¬ 
bly and rightly collected by the rest of man¬ 
kind. I do not ask here what sort of a sepa¬ 
rate existence of the soul it might be, into the 
idea of which the personality does notenter, be¬ 
cause the author may be supposed to have ac¬ 
knowledged and,cured that mistake, by a sub¬ 
sequent alteration in this last edition, which 
shall be noted in its place ; but, perhaps,’ I may 
be allowed to ask, who would have thought 
that all these mysteries of refusion and non¬ 
personality had lain hid under the simple con¬ 
clusion ot the spirit's returning to him who 
gave it. 

III. “ Personality did not enter into the 
“ idea which these Jews formed of the survi- 
“ vorship of the soul.” What is the conse¬ 
quence? plainly, that the early Jews must have 
concluded, that the soul did not survive the 
body. For personality,or conscious perception, 
are essential to thesoul in a state of separation 
from the body, in the ideas of all those who 
have either thought or spoken of its real survi¬ 
vorship. 

We have heard, indeed, in the course of 
the controversy, to which the D. L. has given 
rise, of a curious distinction of Seneca, by 
whiclj he marks the existence of the soul in 
a state of refusion. Dcfinit, says he, non perit. 
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This however was but an ingenious quibble 1 , 
which would hardly occur to the most philoso¬ 
phic Jew, of the most early times considering 
the principles on which it was founded. 

But admitting that the early Jews speculated 
thus on the soul, they must be aware that the 
samedistin&ion would equally prove the survi¬ 
vorship of the body. Since their own scriptures 
would inform them, that nothing happened 
to the body by death, more or less than a reso¬ 
lution, or, if you please, a refusion of it, into 
its kindred element.* And to this state of the 
body, Seneca’s distinction is just as applicable 
as to that of the refunded soul. 

Upon these principles then, which are the 
principles ascribed by the D. L. to the early 
Jews, the separation of the soul and body, ne¬ 
cessarily infers the death of both, or the death 
of neither. 

What now becomes of the “ profligacy” of 
those writers, who have “ squinted" at the 
learned author, as if he had held that these 
early Jews did not believe the survivorship of 
the soul rf What heresy is therein this, more 
than believing that the body doth not survive 
the soul? 

But perhaps, the ingenious examiner of the 
Bishop of London’s sermons should not be 
pressed too far with these expostulations, as it 
was impossible for him to foresee that his cli¬ 
ent would leave him in the lurch, by affirming 
that “personality did not enter into the idea 
which the early Jews entertained of the survi¬ 
ving soul.” 

IV. “ J ust such interesting speculations con- 

, s 

Cenefis iii. 15. Ecclsa. xii, 7. .. t Examination, p. 279, 
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“ cetnirigit, (the soul) had the few philosophic 
“ Jews of the most early times/* That is to 
say, just such as those of almost all the theisti- 
cal philosophers of Greece. 

Now, when a reader of the D. L. recollects 
all the various subtilties and refinements in 
these speculations of the Grecian philosophers, 
as they are exhibited in vol. I. B. 3, to which 
the author refers him ; it will seem very impro¬ 
bable that the jewish philosopher should inter¬ 
mix with such speculations, any regard or at¬ 
tention to the writings of Moses, lest “ the 
“ bible should be perpetually disorienting the 
“philosopher.”* And yet, we are told, that 
these speculations on the state of the souls sur¬ 
vivorship became uninteresting, because of the 
silence of Moses concerning future retributi¬ 
ons, and his establishment of another sanction. 
By this silence, and this establishment, the ex¬ 
pectation, of future rewards and punishments 
would be, according to the learned author, 
totally precluded ; and, if so, what was there 
to lead to, or encourage any speculations on 
the survivorship of the soul in any circum¬ 
stances ? 

. If the early Jews entered into such specula¬ 
tions at all, the inditcement could only be, 
that, whereas the law said neither one thing 
nor other concerning futurity, they might pos¬ 
sibly find out a principle of future life another 
way ; namely, by speculating on the nature of 
the human soul. And here the plain presump¬ 
tion is, that the law, being barely silent con¬ 
cerning futurity, would be understood, either 

* -h 

* See {Kvine Legation, vol. II. part s. p. 402. 
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Hot to interfere at all with their speculations 
on the nature and future existence of the soul, 
or so to interfere by the establishment of ano¬ 
ther sanction, as to prohibit their philosophi¬ 
zing or speculating on the subject at all. For 
the author, therefore, to say that the silence of 
Moses, and the temporal sanftion of his law, 
would render the jewish speculations uninte¬ 
resting, by excluding personality from the idea 
they formed of the survivorship of the soul, 
is neither better nor worse than begging pre¬ 
mises whereon to etedfc an hypothesis, to 
which neither reason nor scripture will afford 
a foundation. 

V. “ Indeed, no wonder that a matter . 
“ which so little concerned them, namely, the 
“ future existence of the soul, should float idly 
“ on the mind.” 

That is to say, it wa$ a matter of no concern 
or signification to these early Jews, whether 
the soul survived the body or not. Why all 
this clamor then against those profligates, who 
ascribe to this author-an opinion ot the very 
same importance ? Beit remembered, however, 
that the paragraph set out with a pretence to 
give us the real sentiments of the Jews con¬ 
cerning the soul. The learned author accord¬ 
ingly attempts it, but delivers himself in ob¬ 
scure and equivocal terms, which leave his rea¬ 
ders unsatisfied and uninformed. He is re¬ 
quired to explain himself. And, after the so¬ 
lemn parade of a comment, just as mysterious 
as the text, it turns out at last, that these early 
Jews had no real sentiments concerning the 
survivorship of the soul at all. For whatever 
floats idly in the mind, if the expression has any 
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real meaning, must be something concerning 1 
which, the person in whose mind it floats, does 
not exercise the powers of thought and reflect 
tion ; or, in other words, concerning which 
that person forms no real sentiments. It would 
hardly be safe for a writer of less eminence to 
banter his readers at this rate. 

VI. But, it seems, it will be no Wonder that 
the jewish speculations on the future existence 
of the soul should be so idle and uninteresting, 
“ when we reflect that even the knowledge of 
“ the first cause of all things, while no part of 
“ the national worship was directed to him, 
“ was entertained by the Pagans with the ut- 
“ most indifference, neither influencing their 
“ actions, nor regulating their notions.” 

This observation is calculated to shew’, that 
neither the actions of these early Jews would 
be influenced, nor their notions regulated, by 
their speculations on the future existence of the 
soul ; because those .speculations received no 
support from their national religion, But the 
learned wa iter, to make this illustration of any 
use to his cause, should have first proved that 
the early Jew’s really had such speculations as 
he has ascribed to them. In the mean time 
the discerning reader will perceive, that the 
two cases of the Jews and Pagans arc W'idely 
different. For, 

1. The knowledge of the first cause of all 
things, such as it was among the Pagans, did 
not hinder them from concluding, that he 
could neither be angry nor hurt any one. 
And where is the wonder that this knowledge, 
thus qualified, should not either influence their 
a&ions, or regulate their notions ; since the 
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deity, thus stripped of his moral government, 
must, with respeCt to all religious influence, 
be next to nothing? This we learn from so much 
of the sure records of antiquity, as the learned 
writer himself hath exhibited ; which at the 
same time that they discover, do likewise ac- 
co tint for, tl#eslender influence this knowledge 
had on the manners and sentiments of the 
Pagans, by informing us of the particulars and 
extent of the knowledge itself. 

But where are the sure records of antiquity, 
which prove that the early Jews had any know¬ 
ledge or conception of the survivorship of the 
soul ? The texts ailedged from the book of 
Ecclesiastes, afford no satisfaction on this head. 
You may, if you please, argue from those 
texts, that the speculations of the Jews on the 
survivorship of the soul were not interesting ; 
but by comparing them together, you will 
perceive the reason of this to be, that the Jews 
(or rather tire Jew) whose speculations they 
contain, did not believe the survivorship of 
the soul in any circumstances. 

One might, indeed, insist that this author 
himself hath utterly disqualified these texts 
from bearing any credible testimony to the real 
sentiments of the early Jews.* But as he now 
appears to have changed his mind a second 
time, we shall not press him with the judgment 
he once passed upon this book, which w'as pro¬ 
bably drawn from him merely by the distress 
to which the late Dr. Sykes had reduced him- 
What Ave expedt from him is only to prove* 
.that Solomon intended, by the word spirit, t° 


f Remarks, p, 21, 
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convey the same metaphysical idea of a soul, 
which the learned author and others entertain 
at this day. Namely, the idea of “ a thinking 
“ immaterial substance distinCt from, and in- 
“ dependent of tlie body.” For who knows, 
from the complexion of these texts, but Solo¬ 
mon may have been one of those idiots who 
have conceived the sopl to be “a mere quality 

of the body, and that thought might result 
“ from the combination of matter and motion?” 
*—But 

2. The reason given why the knowledge of 
the first cause of all things, did neither inti Ir¬ 
ene e the practice, nor regulate the notions, of 
the Pagans, is, “ that no part of the national 
“ worship was directed to him.” 

Were then the actions of these Pagans, who 
had this knowledge influenced, or their notions 
regulated, by the knowledge they had of those 
deities to whom the national worship was di¬ 
rected? The sure records of antiquity inform 
us they were not. And unless this had been 
the case, of what importance is the observation 
that these Pagans were not influenced by the 
knowledge of the first cause of all things? To 
what does all this amount, but to one among 
innumerable ether instances of theirscepticism; 
who, saving the popular appearanees of out¬ 
wardly conforming to the established rites of 
their country, took the liberty to philosophize 
at their ease, without any concern to make 
their speculations consistent with the national 
system, and without confining either their 
practice or their notions to the regulation of 
any system at all. 

Is this a parallel ease with that of the Jews, 
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whose national worship, doctrines, and duties 
were prescribed by a circumstantial institute, 
of which (Jod himself was the author, and to 
which they were forbidden, in express terms, 
and on severe penalties, to add any thing 
whatever? A religious establishment, with 
these circumstances, must not barely have in¬ 
terfered with the influence of a Jew’s specula¬ 
tions; but must have been an effectual bar to 
all such speculations as did not immediately 
take their rise from the contents of their insti¬ 
tute. A situation of which a Pagan philoso¬ 
pher would have no feeling nor conception. 

For the author I presume will hardly say, 
that national establishments, as such, have the 
property of controling the practical influence 
of all truths which are not comprehended in 
their respective creeds. So I conjecture, upon 
recollecting some passages in another of his 
performances. And yet, without that suppo¬ 
sition, what is all this elaborate illustration of 
the case of the Jews by that of the Pagans, but 
so much parade and amusement, which signi¬ 
fies neither one thing nor other to the purpose 
of giving any light into the real sentiments of 
the early Jews concerning the soul? 

VII. “The theistical philosophers of Greece 
“ considered the soul as a substance distinct 
“ from the body, and not a mere quality of it; 
“ for they were not such idiots as to con- 
“ ceive that thought could result from any 
“ combinations of matter and motion.” 

« The provident author of the D. L. never 
employs a reproachful term idly. These phi¬ 
losophers were not such idiots: but he very 

Z2 
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Well knows who are; and secrets of that kind 
are sure not to sleep with him. Accordingly, 
in the progress of the work, we have the fol¬ 
lowing censure. 

“ They who hold the soul to be only a qua- 
<c lity, and vet talk of its sleep between death 
“ anil resurrection, use a jargon which con- 
“ founds all languages as well as reason : for 
“ such a sleep is an annihilation, and the wa- 
“ king again, a new creation.”* 

Here we have a glimpse of the idiots, and a 
sample of their jargon. But where shall we 
find either the idiots or the jargon out of the 
limits of the D. L? No person is named, nor 
any hook referred to. No matter for that, the 
learned author had his meaning, and his rea¬ 
sons for giving us this hint. Let us venture 
at an explanation. 

The author’s ingenious champion (the Exa¬ 
miner of the bishop of London’s sermons) 
thought proper to animadvert with some aspe¬ 
rity upon a certain eminent writer, for reviving 
the old exploded hypothesis, or, (in the fa¬ 
vourite language of tire D. L.) the semipagan 
dream of the soul sleeping till the resurrection, 
for the rest, the Examiner dealt fairly and ho¬ 
nestly. lie named his man, and agreed that 
the question could only receive its decision 
from the scriptures. There he left the hypo¬ 
thesis, without its sustaining airy other damage 
from him, than two or three contemptuous 
marks of his disapprobation.. 

But the author of the D. L. had his reason* 
for looking a little farther before him, and is 


* Divine Legation, vol, IV. p. 346. edit. u!t. 
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not, as I conjecture, so very forward to refer 
the determination of this point to the scrip¬ 
tures; inasmuch as almost every text he brings 
from the old testament to prove that the early 
Jews had not the doCtrine of future rewards 
and punishments, serves equally to prove that 
they had no conception of the survivorship of 
the %oul. 

Aware of this, he turns these early Jews into 
philosophers and reasoners on the nature of the 
thing. But being at a less for a system to set 
them up with, which shoulcf not interfere with 
his demonstration,, he very gravely tells us, 
‘“that though they were led - by the nature of 
“ the thing to conclude for the survivorship 
“ of the soul, yet had they no interesting spe- 
“ dilations on the state of its survivorship.” 
A representation so repugnant to common 
sense, and so unlike to every thing in the his¬ 
tory of mankind, that it is no wonder his rea¬ 
ders of all complexions should be at a loss foe 
his real meaning. 

The plain truth is; the early Jews do not 
appear to have entered into any speculations, 
interesting or otherwise, on the survivorship of 
the soul, Their own scriptures afforded them 
no documents on the subject. And those ar¬ 
guments from the nature of the thing, by 
which, as we are told, the rest of mankind 
concluded for the survivorship of the soul, 
were the inventions of men of later ages, who 
had no light from revelation either to direct or 
restrain their inquiries into futurity. They 
have indeed been followed in these researches 
by men who might have had sufficient informa¬ 
tion from the sure word of prophecy, to render 
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all such idle speculations needless and vain. 
But discoveries made this way do no credit to 
human sagacity. And the pride of philosophy 
disdains to receive instruction at second hand, 
We find, however, to our great disappoints 
ment, that after all the cultivation which this 
kind of abstracted reasoning hath undergpne 
for so many ages, the question concerning the 
survivorship or separate existence of the soul, 
is just «s problematical as ever; nor hath it 
added any thing towards the determination of 
it, that the learned author of the D. L. hath 
declared himself for the affirmative. * 

So perhaps thought the learned, and worthy 
master of Pctcr-housc; or perhaps he did not 
think of that author or his opinions at all, 
when, in an appendix to the two last editions 
of his Considerations on t the theory of religion, 
tyc. he thought fit to deliver his sentiments in 
these terms. 

“ I shall only observe farther, that all phi- 
“ losophical arguments, drawn from our noti- 
“ ons of matter, and urged against the possi- 
“ bility of life, thought, and agency, being so 
“ connected with some portions of it, as to 
“ constitute a compound being or person, are 
“ merely grounded on our ignorance, * and 

* An attempt bath been made in a late celebrated tale to diferedit 
this htggdlion, thus, “he who will determine againft that which he 
“ knows, betatiie there may be fomething which he knows not,—is 
*■ not to be admitted among reasonable beings. All that we know of 
“matter is, that matter is inert, fcnfelefs, andlifelefs; and if this 
,l conviflion cannot be oppofed, but by referring us to fomething 
“ that we know not, we nave all the evidence that human intellect 

tan admit. - ’ Very likely ; but ftippofe there Ihould be fome 
evidence, neceflary for the determination of this queftion, which hu¬ 
man intellect cannot admit, how will what we do know fupply the 
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14 will prove equally against known faft and 
“ daily observation in the production of vari- 
“ ous animals (oviparous and vegetable ones 
44 particularly) as well as against the union of 
“ two such heterogeneous principles as those 
“ of our own soul and body are supposed to 
“ be. 

“ Try any of these arguments [a. g.] that 
“ from extension, divisibility, or the vis iner- 

abfence of what we neither do nor can know ? That life and cogi¬ 
tation are mofl intimately con netted with the material human frame 
is undeniable. We defire to know how this connection is cfleeted, 
and wherein it confifts ? If this philofophcr cannot inform us, he 
muft allow, for his own credit, that human intellect cannot admit the 
fort of evidence neccffary to account for this union. He ncverthc- 
lefs pcrlifts in affirming, that the principles of life and cogitation are 
heterogeneous to matter. The materialill perfifts to affert in his turn, 
and upon equally good grounds, that life and fenfe may refult from 
certain modifications of putter. The philofophcr cannot confute 
him for want of evidence to eftablilh his own lyftem; and the ma- 
tcrialifts will tell him, that if the principles of life and cogitation are, 
as he is pofitive, heterogeneous to matter, they muft be incapable of 
union. The matter of tael, or the union itl'eif, is equally favourable 
to each hypothens. Why then can neither of them account for it t* 
Plainly becaufe human intelleft cannot admit the evidence neccffary 
for the purpofe; and their refpeftive arguments are accordingly mere¬ 
ly grounded on human ignorance. In the mean time the philofophcr 
roundly afferts, “ that matter being created incapable of cogitation, 
“ the Creator himfeif cannot confer cogitation upon it.” So it 
feems had Mr. Baxter afferted before him. But as a learned writer 
juftly obferves, “ there is no arguing with any one who is fo inde- 
“ cent as to affert it to be impoffible for God to endue matter with 
“ fome certain powers, which, he thinks, do not belong to the mate- 
“ rial fyftem.” See Mr. Pcckard's obfervations on Mr. Fleming’s 
Jiirvey, &c. And yet, what is furprifing, this philofopher can, in 
another cafe, make room by his conceliions ex pojlfatto, for the 
power of the Creator, where, by the courfe of his philofophy, the 

power of the Creator is abfolutely excluded.-“ Immateriality, 

“ fays he, feems to imply a natural power of perpetual duration, as a 
“ confequence of exemption from all caufes of decay ; whatever pe- 
“ rilhes, is deftroyed by the foiution of its contexture, and reparation 
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“ tice] and see whether such a parallel do not 
“ strictly hold; whether these same qualities or 
pOAv.ers may not be, in such a manner uni- 
Cl ted, with the vital ones, as to influence each 
“ other full as well as the different substance* 
“ or subje6ts of them; whether the very same 
“ difficulties do not lie against a communica- 
“ tion in each case; or whether the word sub- 
“ stance helps any thing at all towards a solu- 
“ tion .of them. He that carefully attends to 
“ the workings of nature, and secs how oft the 
“ several classes of beings run into each other, 
f t will not find very much weight in arguments 
“ grounded upon ontological distinctions only. 
“ And were there a thousand such, all tending 
“to establish an essential difference between 
“ the two existences, at most they could only 

c: of us parts; nov can wc conceive how that which hath no parts, 
•• and therefore admits no folntion, can be naturally corrupted or 
“• impaired.” And vet we are informed by the very fame hand, 
that “ the being which made this immaterial foul, can deftroy if; 
C! fince, however unpeifjjfhable in itfelf, it receives from a higher na- 
“ ture its power of duration.”—Can there be a nature higher than a 
nature unperifhable in itfelf? But be it fo. How comes this phi- 
lofopher to be fo pofuive and peremptory when fpcaking of the na¬ 
ture of matter, and fodiffidentand condefccndiiig about immateriality? 
<! Becaufc our ideas of immateriality ate negative and therefore ob- 
“ feure.” And pray what are the terms, inert, fcnfelofs, and life- 
left, which, according to him, are all that we know of matter, but 
negations of motion, fenfe, and life ? And docs he not fee, upon 
the whole, that, by borrowing his conjuring terms, the mateiialift is 
juft upon a level with him ? E. g. 1‘ Matter lean* to imply an 
“ incapacity for cogitation: we cannot conceive how what is inert 
and fcnfclcfs ftiottld thmk ; matter is naturally incapable of cogi- 
“ ration: thus much may be collected from philofophy; but pliilo- 
“ lopiiy can tell no more;—no doubt but that higher nature which 
11 created tnaitei can endue it with a power of thinking.” And 
eonieepacmiy any argnment to the contrary is grounded merely on 
pur ignorance. See liajfclu.r, vol. II. chap.shii. 
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* l shew that the former of them might possibly 
be conceived to subsist apart from the latter, 
i. e. be sustained in a new manner, and with 
“ new perfections by the Deity; but whether 
“ he will actually so sustain it, can, I appre-? 
“ liend, be known only from his word; which 
‘‘ represents the thing, we see, in quite ano- 
“ thcr light; nor indeed ever seems to coun- 
“ tenance these nice speculations, by treating 
“ man in any such intricate abstract'd way. 
“ Let those who esteem it their great wisdom 
“ so to do, go and learn what that meaneth , 
“ which our blessed Saviour says, in answer 
“ to a subtile query of the same kind, ye do 
“ err, not knowing the scriptures nor the power 
“o/'god.” 

Thus hath this judicious writer (than whom 
none more capable of entering successfully 
into disquisitions of this kind) exposed the 
precariousness of the received system concern¬ 
ing the soul of man: wherein,lie is so far from 
amusing his readers with hiC^wn conceptions 
concerning the principles from which thought 
results, or determining whether the soul is a 
substance or a quality, that, in grounding the 
philosophical arguments of those who think 
otherwise than he does, upon human igno¬ 
rance, he fairly precludes himself from all pre¬ 
tensions of seeing farther into the subje6t one 
■ way, thgn the author of the D. L. and his the- 
istical philosophers do another; resolving the 
whole matter into the power and good pleasure 
of the Creator. So that the sting sticking out 
of the tail of this negative compliment to the 
said tlieistical philosophers, inflifits no wound 
pn the learned author of the considerations, 
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and serves only to shew the good-will of the 
party to whom the weapon belongs. 

The provocation indeed, however undesign¬ 
ed, was extremely teazing. The word of Goo, 
to which the master of Peter-house appeals, 
comes to us by the channel of the Jews. And 
if this same word represents the matter in ques¬ 
tion in quite another light, nor ever seems to 
countenance these nice speculations, by treat¬ 
ing man in any such intricate ab traded way, 
’tismore than a thousand to one that the early 
Jews never had any speculations whatever con¬ 
cerning the survivorship of the soul. And the 
consequence of that again will be, that the 
learned author of the I). L. must go and 
learn among others who esteem it their great 
wisdom to figure in these nice speculations, 
the meaningof that saying, ye do err, not know¬ 
ing the scriptures, neither the power of God. 
A word of advice, as we shall see by and by, 
not unworthy tjp& notice of this learned au¬ 
thor.* 

* “ It is probable (fay the Critical Reviewers, Aitgufl 1759, p. 99,) 
“ the Jews were very well acquainted with the dottrine of the foul’s 
“ furviving after death, from its being a received opinion in Egypt, 
“ and in feveral nations round them.” What the author of the D. 
I„ would fay to this, I am a little curious to know. For if the 
Jews might probably learn the doftrine of the furvivorlhip of the 
loul from the Egyptians, it is at leaft equally probable, that they 
might learn at the lame time, and from the fame teachers, the doctrine 
of future rewards and punifhmems, which is likewife faid to have 
been a received doflrinc in Egypt. But-to induce the former of 
thclie probabilities, it Ihoul 4 Jirtt be proved, that the Egyptians 
themielves were very well acquainted with the doftrine of the lurvi- 
vorlhip of the foul, at the time the early Jews are fuppofed to have 
learned it from them. A talk, which they who with well to these 
Gentlemen, and know any thing of the fubjeft, will not advife them 
toundertakc hyftily. They go on. “ But how far this doftrine 
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VIII. So much for the learned author of the 
D. L’s first explanation. But as he had spoken 
of the sentiments of the early Jews concerning 
the soul, in another passage at some distance 

** may be contained in the old teftament, is what perhaps will never 
“ be determined, unacquainted, as we are at this period, with the 
ft rift meaning of the language in which it is written. The whole 
difpute muft turn on the import of fome Hebrew words; and who 
is there now alive capable of beingajudge in fuchacontroverfy.’* 
A mortifying confuieration indeed 1 as our (lender acquaintance, at 
this period, with the Hebrew tongue, will equally effett every matter 
of faft, and every other doflrine contained in the faid old teftament, 
as well as this particular doflrine in queftion. But to quiet our ap- 
prehenfions for the prefent, be it remembered, that the Hebrew 
feriptures were tranflated into another language, more generally un- 
derflood at this period, two thoufand years ago. And, that they 
who tranflated the Hebrew feriptures into the Greek tongue under- 
' ftood the Hebrew language, will hardly be difputed hy thofe who 
believe that the writers of the new teftament underflood it, fince 
thefe writers moft commonly cite the old teftament in the words of 
the Greek tranflators. Perhaps indeed our acquaintance with the 
flrift meaning of the Greek, as well as the Hebrew language, at 
this period, might be called in queftion, and not without fome co¬ 
lour ofreafon. And, if fo, how can thqfifc critics be fore that the 
furvivorfhip of the foul was a received BOclrine in Egypt ? Con¬ 
cerning which we, at this period, can have no poflible information, 
but either from the bible, or from the Greek hiftorians and philofo- 
phers. As to the import of particular Hebrew words, and of thofe, 
among others, upon which the whole difpute is here faid to turn, 
why may it not be fofficiently fixed by the fame rules of criticifm to 
which we have recourfe in other dead languages ? The principal of 
which is to examine the feveral contexts where fuch words occur, and 
to afeertain the meaning of them by the relation they bear to words 
in the fame fentcnce, whofe meaning is lefs obfeure or ambiguous. 
If the words indeed, upon the import of which this whole dilpute is 
faid to turn, occurred but once or twice in the old teftament, and in 
claufes or periods confiding of the fame expreflions throughout, it 
might be difficult enough to come at the ft riff meaning of them. 
But this is by no means the cafe. The words in queftion are found 
in a great variety of contexts, and arc exhibited in fo many different 
views, that perhaps there are few words in the whole language, that 
afford us better grounds for fixing their precife meaning. The quef. 
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from that which has just been under considera¬ 
tion, it is not surprising that some accommoda¬ 
tion should be wanted to reconcile the one to the 
other; especially as, by withdrawing persona¬ 
lity from the idea the early Jews formed of 
the surviving soul, matters were now put upon 
a very different footing. 

lion, who is there now alive capable, &c. I would not chufe to anfwcr 
otherwife than by pointing the names of Hunt, Kennicot, Taylor, 
Lowth, and not lefs than an hundred more in our own country,(to fay 
nothing of foreigners)which will live withthebleflineof our pofterity 
upon them, when I fear the praife even of theCriticaTReviewers, {hall 
not have been able to preferve the writings of an hundred others, fVom 
being the humble vehicles of pepper and tobacco. But it feems, this 
fort of learning, fo far as it relates to the prefent difpute, is not very 
material. “ We can know enough, and believe enough, without being 
'* acquainted with a iyliable of the matter." Which is juft as true 
of nine tenths, at least, of the literature which daily iffues from the 
Britilh prefs, and in the courfe of every month comes under the Or¬ 
am i nation ofthefe and other cenfors, whofe intereft it can never be 
to flop up the cltannels of literary impertinence. Their motive 
however for impofmg filence in tne prefent cafe is laudable.— 
*• They could wifh that our divines would therefore turn their arms 
* s again!! the common enemy, and, while infidelity is at the gate, 
K not wafte the time in civil altercation." Meaning, 1 fuppofe, 
sntciline altercation, which, as civil affairs are not the fubjeft of the 
alter cation, had been perhaps as proper an adjeflive. But topurfue 
their own figure. Sttppole the fubjeft of the altercation to be, whe¬ 
ther the gate fhall be opened to infidelity or not ? Of this the 
Reviewers feem to have no conception ; which is the more furpn- 
zihg, as they thcmlelves have truly and jullly obferved on the op- 
polite page, “ that the eternity of the foul of man, a parte poll, has 
“ fearce the fhadow of reafoti to iiipport it, and is obliged to fly to 
“ revelation to filence inquiry.” The Reviewers, however, as we 
have ieen, preclude the old tcllamcnt from giving any competent evi¬ 
dence in the diiquifition, and confequcndy refer us for the informati¬ 
on we want to the new teflament. And what fays that ? Why that to 
have eternal life wc muff come unto J k s u s, for that life and immor¬ 
tality were brought to light by hi r Gofpel. Now' againft this doc¬ 
trine both the Jew and the thieilical philofophcr loudly remonftrate ; 
•ppoiing to the gofpft, the one the law and the prophets of the uk} 
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How this reconciliation was attempted and 
what has been the success, will best appear by 
Exhibiting in one column the passage as it 
stands in the D. L. edit. 1742, and the vari¬ 
ous readings in that of 1758 in another. 

D. L. vol. III. p. 483. ed. 1742. Various read¬ 
ings, 1758, 
vol. IV. p. 
199 - 

“ As to the * separate exis- * Future exis¬ 

tence of the soul, we should tence. 
distinguish between the menti¬ 
on of it by Moses, and by fol- 

teftament; the other conclufions of abllrafl reafoning,. and the light 
and dictates of natural religion ; and the common conference of 
their refpeflive principles is, that to have life and immortality, there 
is no occafion to come unto Jcfus. From this ftate of the calc it ap¬ 
pears, that all conccflions made either to the Jews or the philofophers 
on thefe heads, are derogatory to the authority of the Gofpel; and 
it is well known what advantages unbelievers of both thefe denomina¬ 
tions have made of fuch concelfions. If then chriftian divines are fa 
imprudent as to give up points which it is impodibie for ouradverfaries 
of either fort ever to prove, the defence of the fortrefs itfelf require* 
that they fliould be oppofed, as men, who (however unwittingly and 
undefigncdly) are ftrengthening the hands of the enefny. Perhaps 
Mr. Hawkins (whofe writings arc the fubjeft of this article in the 
Critical Review) may be one of thefe miflaken brethren, who 
does not however appear to have taken his party as the fafer fide, or 
with any view to a vicarage. If he did,' he certainly laid his ac¬ 
count very ill; fince the writer, who i* at the head of the oppofition, 
to the learned and venerable prelate whofe caufc Mr. Hawkins 
efpoufes, hath obtained preferments worth a whole fcore of moderate 
vicarages, and is now in a condition to cortimuid refpect on other con- 
ftderations befides thofe of his fuperior erudition. ! Tis great pity 
that the authors of the Critical Review, who are fo very capable of 
anfwering the reafonable expectations of the public, by a juft and 
candid account of new books, ihould ever defeend ta thefe unbecom¬ 
ing reflections ; unbecoming any,but the minuteft critics of the lowed 
clafs, to whofe level it would be thegreateft injufticc to degrade the 
compilers of the Critical Review in oilier refpect*. 
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lowing Writers. They might 
and, as we have shewn, J did f did conclude 
draw this conclusion from the for its exis- 
nature of the thing. But Mo¬ 
ses, who we suppose, intention¬ 
ally omitted the mention % of 
a future state of reward and pu- 
nishmemt, we must needs sup¬ 
pose too would not proclaim 
the preparatory do&rine of the 
^separate existence of the soul ; 
nor could he on the other hand, 
deny what he knew to be the 
truth. Thus being necessita¬ 
ted to speak of Enoch's trans¬ 
lation, it could not he but that 
a separate existence might be 
inferred, how obscurely soever 
the story might be delivered. 1 ’ 

The learned author of the D. L. appears to 
have framed the addition which now makes a 
part of the last paragraph of the fifth hook, to 
get rid of an obvious difficulty, namely, thediffi- 
culty of conceiving how the Jews could enter¬ 
tain an opinion that the soul survived the body, 
without having any interesting speculations on 
its state of survivorship. 

To account for this odd circumstance in the 
system of these early Jews, it is asserted that per¬ 
sonality did not enter into their idea of this 
survivorship ; and to help our conceptions of 
the possibility of such a case, we are referred 
to the tenets of the theistical philosophers of 
Greece, and'particularly to their dodtiine of the 
tefusion of the soul into the to ex. 


tence. 

Xffuture re¬ 
wards and 
punishments. 

j| existence. 
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But while this learned writer was thus em¬ 
ployed, it seems not to have occured to him, 
that hehad affirmed elsewhere, that the Jews con¬ 
cluded for the separate existence of the soul, 
from the nature of the thing ; and that hehad 
appealed to this very concluding paragraph of 
the fifth book for the proof of it. 

Accordingly when this latter passage came 
to be revised in its turn, it was quite necessary 
to reduce it to a conformity with the additio¬ 
nal account of the Jewish sentiments, exhibit¬ 
ed in the foregoing book ; since a very mode¬ 
rate share of sagacity would suggest to any one, 
the impossibility of concluding for the sepa¬ 
rate existence of a thinking substance void of 
personality, and refunded into its kindred ele¬ 
ment, from thenatureof any one or more things 
the world ever saw or heard of. 

To accommodate matters therefore between 
the two passages, the ingenious author substi¬ 
tutes, in this last edition, the general term, fu¬ 
ture existence, or existence simply, instead of 
separate existence. 

Taking the matter then, as it is now exhibi¬ 
ted in both passages; by the term future exis¬ 
tence, must here be understood, that survivor¬ 
ship of the soul, into the idea of which persona¬ 
lity did not enter ; for that, and that only, is 
the future existence for which, as the learned 
author hath shewn in this last edition of the 
D. L. the Jews concluded from the nature of 
the thing. 

How differently the rest of mankind have 
thought upon the matter, hath been observed, 
and need not be repeated. It remains only to 
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consider, the efleCt these alterations will have 
upon some parts of this paragraph, which stand 
as they clid in the former editions. 

1. The learned writer had called the doCtrine 
of the separate existence of the soul, the pre¬ 
paratory doctrine to that of future rewards and 
punishments ; and upon the supposition that, 
by separate existence, he meant a state of con¬ 
scious existence, it was allowed to be prepara¬ 
tory to any such doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments, as did notpre-suppose a re¬ 
surrection of the dead. It was indeed, and is 
still denied, that the doCtrine of the separate ex¬ 
istence is, or ever was preparatory to the Christi¬ 
an doctrine, offuturerewards and punishments, 
because the latter is built solely and intirely on 
the doCtrine, of the resurrection of the dead. * 
But now, as the matter is contrived by this 
late accommodation of the terms, it turns out, 
that the idea of the soul’s survivorship enter¬ 
tained by the Jews, could not possibly be pre¬ 
paratory to any doCtrine of future retribution. 
For as the Jews arc no longer supposed to have 
admitted personality into their idea of the fu¬ 
ture existence of the soul, they cannot be sup¬ 
posed to have had any idea of the surviving 
soul at all, as a capable objeCt of reward and 
punishment. 

The D. L. itself tells us, that “ personality 
“ is only annexed to the rewards and punish- 
“ ments of a future state.” Consequently, 
and conversely, the rewards and punishments 
of a future state are only annexed to person¬ 
ality. 


* Rctrarks, p. g«. 
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Hie author of the D. L. hath farther in^ 
formed us, that “the theistical philosophers 
“ of Greece could not believe the dodtrin? of 
“ future rewards and punishments, because 
“ they denied the soul all future personality.” 
And, therefore, after the same author hath told 
us, “that the few philosophic Jews of the most 
“ early times,” (the same Jews who concluded 
for the future existence of the soul from the 
nature of the thing) “had just such interest- 
“ ing speculations concerning the soul’s state 
“ of survivorship, as these theistical philoso- 
“ pliers of Greece can he expedt we should 
believe him, when he would persuade us, that 
one dodtrine is preparatory to another doctrine, 
which other dodtrine, the dodtrine asserted to 
be preparatory to it, renders utterly incredible 
and impossible? 

2. It follows from these late emendations, 
that the future existence which “ Moses knew 
“ to be the truth,” was that future existence 
into the idea of which personality did not 
enter. The dodtrine of the existence which 
“ Moses knew to be the truth, and could not 
“ deny, but would not proclaim,” is evidently 
the same dodtrine of the future existence of 
the sOul, which the author tells us he had 
shewn, the jewish writers posterior to Moses, 
inferred from the nature of the thing. Look¬ 
ing back to the D. L. Book V. Sedt. 6. (the 
only place where the author hath attempted to 
shew this) we find that personality did not 
enter into that idea which the early Jews 
formed of the survivorship of the soul; and, 
consequently, not into that idea of the soul’s 
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existence which Moses knew to be the truth. 
Ami yet this is that Moses, who, if he had 
taught any do&rine of a future state, must 
have taught the Christian doctrine of it! * 

It was formerly demanded, why Moses 
would not proclaim the doctrine of the future 
existence of the soul? We are now able to 
give ourselves an answer. The future exist¬ 
ence of the soul, void of personality, might 
indeed have been proclaimed by sound of 
trumpet,, at the head of every tribe of Israel, 
without admitting the most remote infer¬ 
ence to countenance future rewards and pun¬ 
ishments, as hath been shewn on the princi¬ 
ples of the D. L. itself. But to what purpose? 
Undoubtedly this idea of the future existence 
of the soul, floated as idly on Moses’s mind, as 
upon the mind of any other Hebrew, and con¬ 
cerned him as little as any of them; anti, in 
such circumstances, it had been marvellous if 
he had thought of proclaiming it. 

3. But it is said, “ we should distinguish 
“ between the mention made of the future ex- 
“ istence of the soul, by Moses, and by the 
following writers.” 

Does the learned author mean that Moses, 
and the following writers had different ideas 
of the future existence of the soul; or that 
they made mention respectively of different 
inodes of the soul’s future existence ? By no 
meaus. It would be strange indeed to find the 
following writers, who, in all their rage of phi¬ 
losophizing, are represented to have paid h 
due veneration to their lawgiver, deviating in 

* Divine-Legation, 1742, p. 476. 
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their do&rine of a future existence from any 
thing Moses had mentioned. 

It is therefore recommended to ns only to 
distinguish between the mention made of the 
future existence of the soul by Moses, and by 
the following writers, allowing us still to sup¬ 
pose that Moses and the following writers men¬ 
tioned, though in a different way, and under 
different circumstances, the same mode of the 
soul’s future existence. 

In the former edition indeed there is some 
colour for this uniformity of the ideas and 
sentiments of Moses, and of the following 
writers concerning the soul’s future existence; 
inasmuch as the term, separate existence, which 
is made use of to denote both what Moses, and 
what the following writers mentioned, might, 
for any thing the readers of the D. L. then 
knew to the contrary, imply a conscious exr 
istence. 

And yet, even then, it was justly remarked, 
that whatever the following writers might infer 
from the nature of the. thing, a separate exist¬ 
ence of the soul could not possibly be inferred 
from the translation of Enoch, since, in that 
translation, there was no separation of the soul 
from the. body. 

But now, the alteration of the terms, in the 
last edition, has rendered the reconciliation of 
Moses and the following writers, as touching 
the mode of the soul’s future existence, abso¬ 
lutely desperate. For as it is not to be sup¬ 
posed that any Jew should be such an idiot as 
ifo conceive, that Enoch was by his translation 
divested of personality; so his soul and body 
A a 2 
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re maining still in a state of union, here was not 
the least hint in this case to countenance the 
doctrine of refusion, or any thing ‘to support 
the following writers in the conclusion they 
are said to have drawn from the nature of the 
thing. ' 

The indignant author speaks with great emo¬ 
tion of somebody who uses a jargon which 
confounds all languages as well as reason . In¬ 
stead of returning the compliment, for which 
a fair occasion is here offered upon the princi¬ 
ples of retaliation, let us see what it is that 
creates all this confusion of terms and ideas in 
this remarkable paragraph. 

When this learned writer sets out with his 
distinction, you are to understand, that the 
whole of it relates to one and the sahie mode 
of the soul’s future existence; only mentioned 
by Moses, and by the following writers, under 
different circumstances; and these circum¬ 
stances are what you arc desired to distinguish. 
I3ut as you proceed with him in his explicati¬ 
on, you perceive you are to distinguish be¬ 
tween the future existence of the soul void of 
personality, and the separate existence of one 
knows not well what; if of any thing, of the 
compound man. A distinction which assigns 
to Moses, aud to the following writers re¬ 
spectively, two contrary and irreconcileable 
doCtrines on the subjeCt of future existence. 
And yet this is the only pertinent distinction 
the case will admit of. For as to the mention, 
it now appears, that as the following writers 
made no mention of one of these modes of 
future, existence, so neither was the other men- 
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tioned'by Moses, or implied in any thing lie 
did mention. 

Why the learned writer substituted the term 
future existence in this last edition of his book, 
instead of separate existence, appears from this 
consideration; that a separate existence of the 
soul, into the idea of which personality did not 
enter; or a separate existence of the soul 
in a state of refusion, would have been a 
jargon, for which even the theistical philoso¬ 
phers of Greece, remote as they were from 
idiotism, could have made no room in their 
systems; which, however, abounded suffici¬ 
ently in jargon of other kinds. 

Why then, will you say, did not this author 
make the passage uniform, and tell us that a 
future existence was the thing which could 
not but be inferred from the story of Enoch ; 
which, besides having the appearance of more 
consistency, would have been common sense 
at least? 

Willingly would I satisfy you if I could ; 
but, in the present situation of affairs, one 
can only guess. The story of Enoch, as has 
been observed elsewhere, * is not so very ob¬ 
scurely told, but that if you once allow it 
“ impossible but .that a future existence in 
“ general might be inferred from it,” I am 
afraid there are circumstances in it which will 
oblige you to allow farther, that a future state 
of reward might as aptly be inferred from that 
future existence; an inference to .which the 
term separate existence, when this very inge¬ 
nious disputant comes to tell us hereafter wnat 


* R«n»rk*, p. 37, 
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he will please to mean by it, may not be quite 
so liable. 

This, however, is but conjecture. What we 
know for certain is, that, in the former editions 
of the D. L. the term separate existence was 
used and applied in the popular sense; that is 
to say, for the conscious existence of the soul 
in a state of disunion from the body. This 
appears from the author’s calling the separate 
existence of the soul, the preparatory doctrine 
to that of future rewards and punishments; 
from his supposing that Moses knew it to be 
preparatory, and that what the Jews concluded 
in favour of a separate existence from the na¬ 
ture of the thing, was the truth; from his sup¬ 
posing the Jews to have held the survivorship 
of the soul, as the rest of mankind have done 
who have thought upon the matter; and, 
above all, from the confirmation he supposes 
the doClrine of the separate existence would 
receive from the story of Enoch. 

What the separate existence to be inferred 
from the translation of Enoch, stands for, in 
this last edition, I believe would puzzle the 
most dexterous expositor of the D. L, to de¬ 
termine, 
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A Review of the additions, corrections, and al¬ 
terations in the explanation and paraphrase 
of Matth. xxii. 29—32. D. L. vol, II. part 
2. page 343, &c. of the last edition. 

I 

“The case of Abraham, &c. (says the 
“ learned author of the D. L. in .the former 
“ edition) 1 is generally understood to be used 
“ by out blessed Lord, as a direct proof of the 
“ resurrection of the (lead, in the manner that 
“ St. Paul urges the case of Jesus himself, 
“ but now is Christ risen from the dead, & c. 
“ 1 Cor. xv. 20.” 

To this it was answered: 

1. That Mr. Le Clerc, the only person cited 
by this author, as so strafngely mistaking this 
plain text, had in fact not understood it in the 
manner imputed to him; and, to prove this, 
the citation, brought to convict him, was ap¬ 
pealed to.* 

2. That this passage was not generally so 
understood; but that the generality of com¬ 
mentators had, with some variety indeed, gone 
into the beaten track which this writer himself 
pursues. And of this instances were given 
from Tillotson, Beausobre, L’Enfant, Bengeli- 
us, down as low as John Wesley, f 

The learned author, perceiving, it is likely, 
that he had really misunderstood Le Clerc, 
and probably having no other commentator at 
hand to verify his general accusation, ha,s 

* Remarks on Dr. W’s account, &c. p. ea, 52. 

t Ibid. p. 60, 6a, 63, 64, 
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thought proper, in this last edition, to vary 
the terms of the charge itself, as follows. 

“ The appellation of the god of Abraham, 
“ &c. is generally understood to be quoted by 
“ our blessed Lord, as a direCt proof of the rc- 
“ snrrection of the dead body, in the same 
“ manner that St. Paul urges the case of 
“ jesus, but now is Christ risen, &c.” 

That Le Clerc indeed (who is still the only, 
criminal in the margin) lays a considerable 
stress upon the appellation of the con of 
Abraham, towards the proof of a resurrection 
of the dead, is undeniable; but neither will 
this concession bring him within the reach of 
the learned critic’s animadversion. For had 
he understood this appellation as a direCt proof 
of the resurrection of the dead body, in the 
same manner that St. Paul urges the case of 
Jesus, he would have insisted (as St. Paul has 
clone with respeCt to that case) that Abraham 
and the patriarchs are risen from the dead. 
“ Than which, as this author sagaciously ob- 
“ serves, nothing can be more irrational and 
“absurd; the bodies of Abraham and the 
“ patriarchs beiug yet in dust, and reduced to 
“ their primitive earth.” 

Has then Mr. Le Clerc said or supposed that 
the bodies of Abraham and the patriarchs are 
not yet in dust? No, it is not pretended lie 
has. 

To have made Le Clerc full amends, it 
should have been said, “the appellation of the 
“ god of Abraham, &c. was understood by 
“ Mr. Le Clerc to be quoted by our blessed 
“ Lord,as a direct proof of the future resur- 
“ rcCtiwi of these patriarchs.” This had been 
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%he honest truth. But then the reader would 
have seen that Le Clerc “did not understand 
“ our Lord to direct this proof of a resurre&i- 
“ on, in the same manner that St. Paul urges 
“ the case of Jesus himself.” 

What Mr. Le Olerc may have said in the 
context of the broken citations in the author’s 
margin, I know not, having never met with 
that tra6fc of his against Father Simon referred 
to in the I>. L. But as Le Clerc has explained 
himself elsewhere upon the subject, at full 
length, it may not be improper to lay that 
learned critic’s sense of this passage before the 
reader, as well, to vindicate him from the 
imputation above-mentioned, as because there 
will be occasion to refer to it by and by. 

Le Clerc then, having observed that the 
words, Je suis le Dieu d' Abraham, &c. con¬ 
vey no other idea in the French tongue, than 
of the Cod whom Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
had worshipped, and that nothing can be con¬ 
cluded from thence with respect to another 
life, proceeds to remark, that, in the Hebrew, 
those words’I am the God of, &c. frequently 
signify the God who had promised to favour 
those of whom he is called the God, or who 
worship him in an extraordinary manner. And 
for this he quotes Gen. xvii. 7, 8, laying a 
particular stress upon the expression, I tvicr, 
be a God unto thee , and to thy seed after thee. 
And then upon the words, god is not the god 
of the dead, &c. he shews that these patriarchs 
did not receive these extraordinary favours in 
their life-time; ahd consequently, if they were 
dead pour toujours, for ever, God could not 
be called their god in the sense of the pro- 
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mise. He then concludes thus, “ the reason- 
ing then of Jesus Christ sufficiently proves 
** that god, in calling himself the god of 
** Abraham, &c. engaged himself to be the 
“ beuefaftor of these patriarchs in another life, 
“ of which he would put them in full possession 
' by raising them from the dead.” * 

This comment shews how wrongfully the 
author of it hath suffered in the hands of our 
learned critic; and perhaps after all, the com¬ 
ment may stand the test as well as the para¬ 
phrase. 

This phantom of a mistaken interpretation, 
the author of the D. L. goes on to encounter 
thus. 

“ The bodies of Abraham and the patriarchs, 
“ were yet in dust, and reduced to their pri- 
“ mitive earth. So that, in this sense, the 
“ reasoning is so far from proving that God 
“ was not the God of the dead, that it proves 
“ he was . ” 

That is to say, " in the sense wherein God 
“ is understood to be the God of the dead 
“ bodies only of Abraham, &c. the reasoning 
“ of our Saviour will prove that God is the 
“ God of the dead. ” 

But whose sense is this? Nobody’s, unless 
it be the sense of the author of the D. L. who 
seem* indeed to understand our Saviour as if 
he had said cod is not the god of the dead 
body, but of the living soul. But neither the 
sacred text, nor Le Clerc’s exposition of it, 
are so subtile as to distinguish man into his 
component parts. Both the one and the other 

* See Mr. Le Clerc’s notes fubjoined to his t ran Hatton of the 
New Teftamcntj ®u Matth. jcxii. 39, &c. 
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Speaks of Abraham, &c. as men or persons, 
whether dead or living. So that the sense at¬ 
tacked by this author, may be sent back to 
whom it may concern. 

But what ? Is not God the God of Abra¬ 
ham’s dead body, reduced as it is to its primi¬ 
tive earth? And if thisus a difficulty which 
embarasses the general interpretation this au¬ 
thor speaks of, how does his paraphrase remove 
it? “God, savs the paraphrase, is the god 
‘ ‘ of Abraham’s living and separate soul. ” But 
is he therefore not the god of his dead body 
also? Which shews the propriety, and at the 
same time the necessity, of Le Clerc’s empha- 
tical sense of the words, I am the God, &c. as 
referring to future and extraordinary benefits. 
In the common course of his providence and 
his sovereignty, God is the God both of the 
dead and of the living. 

“ No, says the learned paraphrast, Jesus, m 
“ using the words [lam the God of Abraham , 
“ #c.] to signify the maker and Lord of all 
“ things, rightly inferred, that the patriarchs 
“still continued to exist” He should have 
said, “that the souls of the patriarchs still 
“ continued to exist in a separate state.” 

We shall presently meet with a medium 
without a conclusion. Here we have a con¬ 
clusion without a medium. For what logical 
connection is there between these premises, 
god is the maker and Lord of all things, and 
this conclusion, therefore the souls of the 
‘patriarchs continue to exist in a separate state ? 
No wonder an argument so deduced, should 
appear to be a new one. 
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Oil the other hand, the justest principles of 
reasoning allow us to argue, that inasmuch as 
God is the maker and Lord of all things, he is 
the God of the dead, as well as of the living. 
The very inference the learned author of the 
D. L. ascribes to the interpretation of Le 
Clerc as absurd and irrational. 

The learned author hath appealed to the 
wise and excellent Hugo Grotius, as agreeing 
with him, that our Saviour refuted the Saddu- 
cees by an indirect argument. Non verbis 
directis, scd ratiocinando.* But, I conceive 
it would have been much more to the purpose 
to have shewn, that. Grotius and himself were 
both of one mind in the interpretation of our 
Lord’s reasoning; or else to have refuted the 
interpretation espoused by Grotius. He hath 
done neither; and hath therefore left us at li¬ 
berty to cite two passages frojn this judicious 
commentator, the one to shew his agreement 

* Non verbis direftis ; that is, (as appears by what goes before) 
not by any exprefs and pofitive words alleged out of the law of 
Mofes, mentioning eternal life plainly and openly: fed ratiocinando; 
by reafoning upon a palTage of the law which implies it. But does 
Grotius fay that the reafoning of our Lord is not direft? So the 
author of the D. L. appears to have underllood him, by diltinguifh- 
ing thefc words in the italic character. Had Grotius (who very 
well knew that an argument was not the lefs direft for being con¬ 
duced to its conclufion through a medium) faid, non verbis dirttlis , 
Jed in’directe ratiocinando, our author might have availed him- 
l'elf of Grotius’s authority. As it is, there is room to doubt whether 
. he underllood the wile and excellent Hugo Grotius on this occafion. 
The citation from Epifcopius is clearly on the fide of Le Clerc, and 
ihewsthat Epifcopius never dreamt of any thing, to be inferred from 
the exprelfion, 1 am the. God of &c. but eternal life by the way of 
a refurreflion of the dead. They both indeed agree that eternal life 
is not to be found in the law. But to fay that they had the fame 
idea of or.r Savioui’s argument with the author of the D. L. is 
greatly milreprefeming them both. 
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with Le Clerc’s real interpretation; the other 
to refute the objection started by the learned 
writer against the pretended one. 

Grotius having observed that the patriarchs 
had been strangers and pilgrims on earth, 
goes on to say, “God promised to be a bene- 
“ factor to file posterity of Abraham, Isaac, 

‘ ‘ and Jacob, for the sake of these their fathers; 
“ much more will he be a benefa6tor to the 
“ fathers themselves. But the dead are not 
“ capable of benefits, if they are always to 
“ remain in a state of death. It follows, 
“ therefore, that they will be restored to life, 
“that God maybe emphatically and peculi¬ 
arly their God.” 

“ But, saith the author of the D. L. there is 
nothing that wants to be restored to life but 
the dead body: If therefore you thus refer the 
words, I am the God, §c. to the dead body 
only, the reasoning is so far from proving that 
God was not the God of the dead, that it prove* 
he was; the bodies of Abraham and the patri¬ 
archs being yet in dust, and reduced to their 
primitive earth.” 

This cavil was foreseen, and accordingly 
obviated by our Lord himself, in those words, 
Luke xx. 38. For all live unto him; upon 
which Grotius has the following note. “This 
“is the solution of a tacit objection, (viz.) 
“ But the patriarchs were then dead.—True, 
“ but they live in respeft of the power of God, 
“ who can restore the dead to a better life. 
“ For it is he who calleth those things which are 
“ not, as though they were." 

If the learned objector had never met with 
this solution before, he may now learn from it, 
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tliat his objection is not new. If he hk<I seen 
it, it was hardly ingenious to repeat the ob¬ 
jection, without the least attempt to overthrow 
the solution. 

The learned writer proceeds. “Abraham’s 
“ body continued lifeless at the very time 
“ when God was called his God : whatever 
“ was, to be the future condition of it, that 
“ could not influence the present appellation 
“ of the God of Israel. ” 

Once more, the question is not concerning 
the future condition of Abraham’s body, but 
the future condition of Abraham’s person. 
But since this writer will needs have it so, let 
lis take it his own way. 

The appellation in the text under examina¬ 
tion, is that of the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, and not 
the Crod of Israel. I put'in this caution here, 
lest the author of the D. L. should think lit 
to mean something by the God of Israel, differ¬ 
ent from the God of Abraham, &;c. otherwise it 
had been as easy to have closed the period with 
the appellation as it stands in Exodus, and in 
the three gospels. We are now inquiring into 
the meaning of a particular text, and no one 
can have a right to change the expressions in 
that text, for the sake of grafting his own in¬ 
ferences upon the alteration. 

Taking the appellation then as it lies in the 
text, I conceive the foregoing reasoning to 
amount to this, namely, “that the present ap- 
“ pellation of the God of Abraham, &c. could 
“ have no respect to the future condition of 
“ the bodies of these patriarchs; [because, I 
suppose, the appellation was present, and the 
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condition future;] “and God not being the 
“ God of the dead, it could have no respfi&to 
“ the present condition of those bodies, be- 
“ cause they were lifeless at the very time 
“ when God was called the God of Abraham, 
“ &c.” 

But the present appellation must however 
have respect to, or, in the author’s phrase, be 
influenced by, something. And should we 
ask, what that {flight be ? He would answer 
(as appears by the sequel) “the present condi- 
“ tion of their souls.” 

Now the case standing thus, I am afraid we 
must conclude from this reasoning, that no 
future improvement of the present condition 
of these patriarchs (to let alone their bodies) 
could influence the present appellation of the 
God of Abraham, &c. 

And “yet, express and positive is the testi¬ 
mony of the sacred writer to the Hebrews 
that the present appellation of the God of 
Abraham, &c. had respect to, and afclually was 
influenced by, the future condition of these 
patriarchs, in these remarkable words. 

But now they [the patriarchs] desire a better 
country, that is an heavenly; * wherefore 


* k mtt xfBflwocof*)that is, we now fee by their calling them- 
felves ftrangers and pilgrims, v. 13. that they then delircdor longed 
for a better country. And herein I hope I {hall have no controvcrfy 
with the author of the D. L. who hath allowed that the patriarchs, 
and particularly Abraham, faw farther into the real objeft of the 
proimfes than the body of the Jewiflt people. A certain writer 
however, well verfed in the ftyle of the New Teilament, hath, to 
the paflage above cited, fubjoined the following note. Nulla indicia 
tonfiat Abrahaxnum ct Petriarchas dc vita aternum in cadis agenda 
cogitajji : ergo fcnfus myjlicus non r/f Abrahami fed Pauli, qui 
hijloriam. Abrahami cjufq ; errores comparavit cum vita ct jpe dif- 
dpuiarum Chrifti, Weifteitu» kc, Jt fufpeft this annotation will 
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'God is not ashamed of them , to be called theii* 
God; for he hath prepared for them a city. 
Hebrews xi. 16 '. 

That the patriarchs were not yet in possession 
of this prepared city, I suppose no, one (except 
perhaps some such genius as Caleb Fleming) 
will deny. The condition enabling them to 
possess this better and heavenly country, was 
and is future, they arc not to receive the pro-- 
mises or to be made perfect without, or before 
the whole body of the faithful.—But the pre¬ 
paration of this city (which, if Paul may be 
credited, includes the future condition of their 
bodies) is expressly given by this writer as a 
reason why God is not ashamed of them, to be 
called their God. We conclude then, relying 
upon the word of an apostle, that the future 
condition even of the bodies of these patri¬ 
arch?, both could and did influence the present 
appellation of the God of Abraham, &c. 

K or is this all. We conclude likewise, upon 
the same authority, that the present condition 
of the souls of these patriarchs, neither could 
nor did influence the present appellation of 
the God of Abraham, &c. Because, if the 
souls of these patriarchs were already in a state 
of conscious and happy existence, no reason 
can be given why God should be ashamed of 
them to be called their God, even though no 
city should be prepared for them. 

neither plcafe the author of the D. L. nor forme of his opponents. 
But it is no worfe to be liked for that fingle circumftauce ; and may, 
after all, be as near the truth as any of them, I believe it would 
be very hard to prove that the rnyflery of the chriflian difpenfation, 
fo ilium ioufly displayed in this fublime epiftle, was fully underftood 
by any of the worthies of this chapter ; not excepting Mofcs himfclf. 
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In the application of this passage indeed I 
am only following Grotius; who, upon the 
words, God is not the God of the dead , but of 
the living, appeals to it as the key to our 
blessed Saviour’s reasoning; which, without it, 
lie observes, has the appearance of obscurity; 
and then, proving the unsettled and unre¬ 
warded condition of the patriarchs in the pre¬ 
sent life, from the apostle’s account of them in 
this chapter, he deduces our Lord’s argument, 
as. has been seen, in the very same manner, 
and to the very same conclusion, that Le Clerc 
does. 

Why then is poor Le Clerc loaded with the 
whole odium of this imaginary mistake, who 
was undoubtedly led into it by Grotius him¬ 
self? And upon what grounds is it insinuated 
that Grotius had the very same idea of this ar¬ 
gument with die author of the D. L? Might 
not this author as easily have gone to Grotius’s 
Annotations, as to his Epistles? And what 
says the Epistle cited? Why, that our Lord 
refuted the Sadducees, not by direct or express 
words, but by reasoning. And what says Le 
Clerc’s observation more or less than this? 
Did not the words, ce raisonnement de Jesus 
Christ, look this writer full in the face, as he 
was transcribing this citation from Le Clerc ? 
.and were not those words just as much to his 
purpose, as the words of Grotius, marked in 
italics ? 

And then again. Why would this candid 
writer go for Le Clerc’s sense of this argu¬ 
ment, to his defence of those licentious letters, 
which, as he elsewhere informs us, Le Clerc 
Bb 
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vs*rote to pick a quarrel with Father Simon,* 
rather than to the sober and sedate comment 
subjoined by Le Clerc to his version of tiie 
New Testament? If this author did not mis¬ 
take the meaning both of Grotius and Le 
Clerc, will not they who understand them be 
apt to say, that he hath neither dealt candidly 
with Le Clerc, nor fairly with his own readers? 

“ What hath led men into this mistake, says 
“ the learned writer, is the introduction to the 
“ argument, but as touching the resurrection 
“ of the dead, which they supposed an exor- 
“ dium to a direct proof.” 

It has been shewn, that the mistake is all oil 
the other side, and it shall be shewn by and 
by, who and what it was, that occasioned it. 

“ Whereas it [the exordium] is an intima- 
tion only to what an indirect one tended, 
“ namely,that the resurrc£tion,of the body 
“ might be inferred through the medium of 
“ the separate existence of the soul, which 
“ was the only point he proposed to prove 
“ direftly to them.” 

The expression in this passage hath not been 
very happily reformed. The author's meaning 
was much more explicit in the former edition. 
The first part of tills quotation implies that 
our Lord’s proof of the separate existence of 
the soul, was an indirect one, tending only to 
the proof of something else; which very possi¬ 
bly might be directly inferred from the said 
indirect proof The latter part affirms, that 
tiie separate existence of the soul was the only 7 

* Divine Legation,- vo!. II, part a. p. 76. 
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point our Lord proposed to prove dircftly to 
the Sadducees. 

But passing this by; it was certainly incum¬ 
bent upon this author to shew lpw the resur¬ 
rection of the body might be inferred through 
the medium of the separate existence of the 
soul. Common capacities cannot see the de¬ 
ductions in an indirect argument till they are 
pointed out. And for any information we 
have yet from the D. L. (beyond the author’s 
own ipse dixit) concerning the relation be¬ 
tween the medium and the conclusion, we may 
just as well trust ourselves once more to the 
exordium. 

The learned author indeed says, that “the 
“ principle of no separate existence being once 
“ overthrown, the Sadducees had nothing to 
“ oppose to the writings of the prophets, and 
“ the preaching of Jesus. ” 

Which will appear to be a very gross mis¬ 
take if we only consider, that the objection 
the Sadducees brought from the case of the 
seven brethren, would have the same force 
against the resumption of the dead, whether 
they had held a separate existence or not. 
Suppose our Saviour had begun with proving 
a separate existence; would this circumstance 
have precluded the obje6tion they offered, or 
have furnished our Saviour with a shorter and 
more satisfactory answer than he made to it ? 
What has either this objection of the Saddu¬ 
cees, or our Lord’s answer to it, to do with a 
state of separate existence? We are then just 
as much at a loss as ever for a reason why the 
preaching of Jesus on the subject of the resur- 
B b 2 
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reel ion'of the dead, would have no effeCl Upon 
the Sadducees, without a previous proof of the 
separate existence of the soul. 

Even in this author’s own paraphrase, the 
separate existence of the soul is proved by a 
'medium, through which the resurrection of the 
body might be inferred, just as immediately 
and direftly as the said separate existence; 
viz. the power of God, and the testimony of 
the scriptures. If the Sadducees were satisfied 
.with the proof of the separate existence of the 
soul through this medium, the learned para- 
phrast is intreated to say, why (Sadducees as 
they were) they should not be contented with 
a direCt proof of the resurrection of the body 
through the same medium? Had they any 
thing to oppose to the power of God and the 
testimony of the scriptures in the one case 
more than the other. If not, what, in the 
name of logic, has the separate existence to do 
in the argument as a medium? 

“ But the case, it seems, stood thus. Our 
“ Saviour was arguing against the Sadducees. 
“ Now these supported their opinion of no re- 
“ surrcCtion of the body on a principle that 
the soul had no separate existence, but fell 
“ into nothing at the dissolution of the union.” 

As if the Sadducees bad never supported 
their opinion of no resurrection of the body, 
upon any other principle 1 * or as if a persua- 

* The very cafe the Sadducees put to qgr Saviour, is, as hath 
beennoted, a detnonilration of the contrary. ’They argued Ukewife 
agaiuft a refuneciion of the dead, (if the rabbins do not roifreprefent 
them) from the (late of the dead body. Dixit quidam Sadducrus, 
K. linnii, Dicitis mortuos tfli refurreEluros, atqui in pulverem- 
■nJiicli funty pulvis auttm nun nvivifctl ? agud Wetfiein r in 
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sion that the soul died at the dissolution of its 
union, with the body, would hinder their be¬ 
lieving that the power of God could restore 
that union; or their believing those scriptures 
which were alledged to prove he would do it! 

But to cut short the dispute, we deny the 
faCt, and call upon the learned writer to prove, 
either by the scriptures or any other authentic 
record, that the Sadducees supported their 
opinion of no resurrection of the dead, upon a 
principle that the soul had no separate exist¬ 
ence, on the peril of seeing his paraphrase of 
our Saviour’s argument fall to rubbish, for 
want of a better foundation than a mere arbi¬ 
trary postulatum. 

As the author of the D. L. is not the only 
one who hath espoused and retailed this fancy, 
the challenge perhaps may appear somewhat 
hardy. But as it is so easy to trace it to its 
original, there is not much to be apprehended 
from the conflict. In one word, tne learned 
author had this notion from Grotius or some 
of his transcribers. How Grotius came by it 
shall now be related, 

Grotius, as we have seen, supposes our Sa¬ 
viour’s argument to conclude direCtly for the 
future resurrection of the dead, particularly of 
the patriarchs. But Grotius likewise held the 
permanency, or the separate existence of the 
soul. And if you inquire why he did not con¬ 
ceive our Lord’s argument to terminate in that, 
as the author of the D. L. has done, he an- 

Matth, xxii. 30. where more may be feen to the fame effefl. The 
Sadducees argued no doubt, againft a refurrection from many other 
topics. But their fundamental argument was the iilence of the 
.Mofaic writings. 
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swers, “that, though it might be a sufficient 
“ refutation of the hypothesis of the Sadducees 
“ to prove the permanency of the soul, yet he 
“ conceives it to be more agreeable both to the 
“ words and the purpose of our Lord (which 
“ was to prove a resurrection) that Abraham 
“ should receive not a soul, which is only a 
“ part of Abraham, but a person consisting of 
“ soul and body, to which [only] life and 
“ death are properly applied.” 

What then was this hypothesis of the Saddu¬ 
cees that Grotius speaks of? It w f as, as he 
tolls us, from Josephus, that the soul disap¬ 
peared with, or did' not remain after the death 
of the body. “ Jfence it follows, says Groti- 
“ us, that there is no resurrection. For a re- 
“ surrection requires the permanency of the 
“ soul.” 

But this inference is entirely of Grotiiis's 
own devising. Josephus says not one word of 
it, nor makes the least mention of the opinion 
of the Sadducees concerning the resurrection 
of the dead. The Sadduca-an doCtiane of a 
future state, mentioned by Josephus, and cited 
by Grotius, is just the reverse of that of the 
Pharisees on the same subject. By consider¬ 
ing therefore what, according to this historian, 
the Pharisees held, we may judge what, in his 
account, the Sadducees denied. 

“ The Pharisees, says Josephus,, believed 
“ that there was an immortal power [or virtue] 
“ in the human soul. That rewards and pu- 
“ nishments were dispensed under the earth, 
“ to those who had done good or evil respec.- 

tively. That the one were kept in eyerlast-* 
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“ ing confinement; but the other easily found 
“ the means to revive, or to live again.” 

What these means were he thus relates in 
another place. “ The Pharisees hold all the 
“ souls of men to be incorruptible or immortal, 
“ but say that the souls of good men only pass 
“ into other bodies; but that the souls of the 
“ wicked are tormented with everlasting pu- 
“ nishment.”* 

In opposition to this, the Sadducees are said 
to have held, “that the soul had no perma- 
“ nency or power of immortality, and denied 
“ all rewards and punishments in Hades” 

But what has all or any of this to do with 
the scripture doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead? That these opinions concerning a fu¬ 
ture state, ascribed by Josephus to the Phari¬ 
sees, were not the opinions of that seCt in Paul's 
days, Paul himself is an unexceptionable wit¬ 
ness. 

I have hope towards god, says he, which they 
themselves also allow, that there shall be a re¬ 
surrection of the dead, both of the just and 
unjust. Ads xxiv. i5. Comp. chap, xxiii. O', 
and xxvi, 8.f . 

* ’Aflavaioy ti toms OT 5"»S avrotp [Oafio-atot,-] t'nxi, 

M.a .1 li vro xBotos Sixxivirot; li xosi h/u-x; etc x’gtlns n kxkix{ tirsloJii/o-if 
ir /"(Join. Kom/oms fun tiff/MM xiSioy 7*i; oe 'pacwvm 

7» xyxSm,. — XxSStmxtoif St 1«s 'fv^x; o Xoyoj avixQxn£ti lot; 
cru/cxn. Jof. Antiq. xviii. c. I. §. 3. Hudfon. 

QafHrcuM Si vaexy pin x’tpQxpTot, pit]x0xi,tn St t’»s 'tliftt 

crmpix lijy lay otyafloy fiotm, %vSt lay QxvXuv x7Siu ri/j.ugix xoXaftDah 
ZaSSt/xMOi St — T'vx’islt ln>SiapLon\,xai 7as xttfl x'SuhpitofiXf xxi lx( 
xxB'xSuhpi'jifixf xxi'iifixt atxipsiri. Bell. Lib. II.c. 8 . §. 14 . 

+ Why fhould it he thought a thing incredible with you that 
cod jhoiild raife the dead ?, fays our Englith toft ament. Why 
indeed ? if thefe perfons realty believed, as Paul a (lured Felix they 
did, that cod would raife the dead? Otn t ran fetors, as well as 
fame others, were unmindful that the Greef, in tlic common texts, 
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A resurre&ion you see, both of the just and 
unjust, was* allowed by the Pharisees; and this 
was the dodtrine which Paul preached ; and this 
consequently the dodtrine which our Saviouj: 
intended to prove diredtly to the Sadducees, 

That the Pharisees should have changed their 
minds between the time ofSt. Paul,and the days 
of Josephus is altogether incredible, because 
we find them professing the dodtrine-of a ge¬ 
neral resumption much later. The consequence 
is, that Josephus has misrepresented the doc¬ 
trine of the Pharisees ; and his inducement was 
/this. 

Josephus himself was a Pharisee. Had he 
spoken of the resurrediion of the dead, as a 
dodtrine of his own sect, the Romans-probably 
would have mocked, as the Athenians did ; and 
the prudent historian did not chuse to make 
himself and his scdt ridiculous. lie there¬ 
fore (as many more both before him and after 
him have done) accommodated his dodtrine to 
the taste of the pagans upon whom his prefer¬ 
ment depended. This appears from his ma¬ 
king the dispensation of rewards and punish¬ 
ments, to be under the earth, and from his re¬ 
presenting the re wards of good men in the light 
of transmigration.* Npr would he, for the 

was wrong pointed. They might however have cafily difeovered 1 
that, ti «iurm could never be greek for, why Jhould it bt 

thought a thing incredible. Some later editions have rectified the 
pointing—n ; d» jqmla/, e. q. f.- What ! is it thought an in¬ 

credible thing among you [is it not an article of your faith] that 
God raif th the dead ? That the pharifees- Diould perfecute him 
for preaching a doctrine they did not believe, would not have fur- 
prized Paul in the lea/ 1 . 

* Critics, commentators, and paraphrafts upon the Scriptures, 
jhould ktek with particular attention to the conlcqueijces of (heir 
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same reason, mention that the Sadducees de¬ 
nied the resurrection of the dead ; for as he was 
representing the Pharisees and Sadducees as op¬ 
posite seCts, it must have been understood, 
that the Pharisees held whatever the Sadducees 
denied. 

That Josephus was capable of aCting the part 
here imputed to him, will receive a farther de¬ 
gree of credibility, from the following evi¬ 
dence. 

At the end of this' historian’s works is com¬ 
monly printed a tract, intituled n«j/ avlo^aio^ 
xot containing an account of the martyrdom 
of Eleazar and the seven brethren, who were 
put to death by Antiochus Epiphanesfor refur 
sing to eat swine’s flesh. 

This trad has been ascribed, with great uni-? 
formity, to Josephus, by writers of several 
ages, as far back as as Eusebius the ecclesiastic 


interpretations. When our Sayiour had put the Sadducees to filence, 
one of the {cubes who had heard them reafming together, perceiv¬ 
ed that Jesus had anfuiercd them well. Mark xii. 28. Thi* 
with the parallel place in Luke, was formerly urged as evidence that 
pur Saviour’s reafonitig was not fo new or aftonifhing as the au¬ 
thor fuggefls. Remarks, p. 68. Be this as it may. One thing 
is clear : the feribes underliood the argument, and approved it, as an 
additional fupport at leaft of the doftrine of the Pharifees on the fub- 
jeft of a future Hate. Suppofe *ow Jofephus to have truly repre- 
fented this doctrine ; in what light muft our Saviour's argument ap¬ 
pear,. if we fuppofc it to have no other direft tendency but to prove 
this more than femi-pagan fyftem of Jofephus? And whefl! will 
this author meet with a more competent witneis than Jofephus, tbit 
the Pharifees, from our Saviour’s time downwards, held the doftrine 
of the feparate exigence of the foul at all ? Grotius indeed was to 
blame for leading the author of the D. L. into this inconvenient 
fituation. But this author was likewife to blame for not flopping 
'where Grotius did, who knew better than to direft our blefled Lord’s 
reafoning to the confutation only of hit precarious hypothecs of (he 
_£adducees. 
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cal historian.* It is to be found likewise at 
the end of the historical books of the old testa¬ 
ment in the Alexandrine manuscript ; and is 
from the age of this manuscript, very probably 
supposed to have had the sanction of the 
Jewish sanhedrim at Alexandria, which, as the 
learned author of the Prolegomena to the se¬ 
cond volume of Grabe’s septuagint observes, 
remained long after the times ot Josephus, f 
In this discourse several speeches are put 
into the mouth ofEleazar, but more especially 
of the brethren, expressing some hopes of im¬ 
mortality, but so obscurely and ambiguously, 
that one can only be certain, that the writer 
meant not to give his reader the most remote 
idea of a resurrection of the dead. 

His own words, and those he ascribes to the 
sufferers on the subject, are such as these. 

Don't think you can hurt us, as touching our 
souls, by your torments, even tho' you put us to 
death.—By means of this affliction, and our pa¬ 
tience under it, tee shall receive the rewards of 
virtue, and shall be with GOD.—As if he 
was transf ormed by-the fire to incorruption or 
immortality•—By the glorious life of the pious 
I swear.—Behold my tongue hungeth out, cut it 
off; but you will not cut away with my tongue, 
[yWc-oVno-ut] my reasoning faculty [xoy» ; ^o».]— 
lBe have our reasoning faculty [*oy»,- ( uov] udeon- 
quered.—Let us consecrate ourselves to GOD, 
with our whole heart who giveth us our souls, 
and let us use our bodies in keeping the luxe .— 

* See Gefwa'b Biblioih, Flavius, The tcftimcmics in Hudfon’fc 
fdilion bf Jofephus. Fabridus de Joppko ct cjns feriptis.—Pro-' 
jegon*. to tnelccond voh of Cube’s Sept, chap iii. 7. 
t Ibid, chap. i. prop. xxiv. §.76. 
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Let us not fear hint who thinketh he killeth the 
body ; for great is the danger of the soul in 
eternal torment to those who transgress the com¬ 
mandments of GOD.—So shall Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob receive us dying in their bosom, and 
all our fathers shall praise us.—All of them 
ready to die by these torments as if hastening to 
finish the journey to immortality.—Of the mo¬ 
ther of these seven brethrenit is said, she rather 
chose piety, which preserveth everlasting life 
with GOD.—As knowing that they who die for 
GOD, live unto GOD as Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and all the Patriarchs, 

' There are several expressions in these cita¬ 
tions, which will give the readera very reason¬ 
able suspicion, that the author of this traft was 
no stranger to the Christian scriptures ; yet we 
see hestudiously suppresses the capital doftrine 
of those scriptures, the resurrection of 
the dead. In which he acts the very part 
that Josephus had done before him, who, un¬ 
doubtedly, was well acquainted with the con¬ 
tents of the new testament, and indeed could 
not be ignorant, though he had never heard of 
these sacred writings, that the Pharisees held 
the resurrection of the dead. 

But what seems to fix this trad! upon Jose¬ 
phus by an internal evidence hardly to be dis¬ 
puted, is that, to get rid of this disagreeable 
dofctrine of a resurrection, the author of it hath 
actually falsified the jewish record, from which 
he drew his account of these martyrs ; I mean 
that which is preserved inthe sixth and seventh 
chapters of the second book of Maccabees, 
where there is an account of the same martyr¬ 
dom of Eleazer and the seven brethren ; ‘wh» 
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arc represented as expressing their sentiments 
of futurity in terms that plainly denote the 
belief of a resurre6tion of the dead. 

Thus Chap. vi. 26. 27. Elcazar is made to 
say, for though for the present time I should 
be delivered from the punishment of.men, yet 
should I not escape the hand of the Almighty, 
neither alive nor dead . Wherefore now manfully 
changing this life, I will shew my¬ 

self as mine age requireth. 

Chav. vii. v. 9 . The second [brother] when 
he was at the last gasp, said, Thou like a fury 
takest us out of this present life, but the king 
of the world shall raise us up, who have died for 
his laws, unto everlasting life, 

Verses 10. 11. The executioners being about 
to cut off the tongue and hands of the third 
brother, he said, These I had from heaven, and 
for his laws I despise them, and from him I hope 
to have them again. ‘ 

Verse 14. The fourth brother said, It is good, 
being put to death by men, to look for hope from 
God, to be raised up again by him. 

Verse 23. The mother expresses her confi¬ 
dence that the creator of the world, zvho form¬ 
ed the generation of man, would also give her 
sons breath and life again. 

Verse 36. The youngest says that his brethren 
were dead under God's covenant of everlasting 
life . 

From these particulars it is evident, that the 
writer of this history represents these martyrs, 
as expecting that God's covenant of everlasting 
life, would be fulfilled by raising the dead. 

'* Uuihr •»*yvoixi 9 <„ 1 Cor. xv. 51, 
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The learned author of the D. L. holds the 
writer of the second book of Maccabees in the 
extremest contempt, and talks somewhere 
of his frighting himself with the size of his 
own lye. 

Be that as it will, the commentators on 
Ileb. xi. (and among them the author of the 
D. L. himself) constantly and unanimously 
refer to this history, upon that clause, at v. 35. 
Others were tortured, not accept¬ 

ing deliverance, that they might obtain a better 
resurrection : which besides that it exhibits a 
case to be found, in all its particulars, in this 
and no other part of the jewish history upon 
record, is circumstantial enough to point out 
the very engine of torture made use 

of in the martyrdom of Eleazar. 2. Macca. vi« 
19. 28. 

There is therefore just as much credit due 
to this historian, as the citation of an apostle 
can give him ; which is more indeed in the pre¬ 
sent case than we have occasion to employ, as we 
want him only to testify, what were the senti¬ 
ments of his countrymen concerning a future 
state, at the time he wrote and published his 
history. 

The result is, that if Josephus was the person 
who composed the discourse <wlo*fajo f Aerify, 
he has plainly falsified the record from which 
he took his account of this martyrdom ; a cir¬ 
cumstance which, in its turn, in some measure, 
fixes the said trad upon him, as he has been 
already detected in belying the principles of 
his own sedt, in that very point wherein the 
record is falsified, with respedt to the senti¬ 
ments of Eleazar and the seven brethren. 
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The moderns indeed are divided in their 
opinions concerning the author of this tru6t. 
Erasmus and Arnold Arlenius, commonly called 
Peraxylus, ascribe it, with high encomiums, 
to Josephus the historian of the Jews.* Grotius 
thinks it Avas the work of some other Josephus, f 
Dr. Hudson Avill not hear of its belonging to 
his historian..]: But Mr. Lowth, the learned 
commentator on the prophets, seems to have 
examined it with accuracy, and to have 
thought it the legitimate offspring of Flavius 
Josephus, excepting the last, paragraph, which 
contains an account given by the mother of 
the seven brethren, how she was educated, and 
spent the early part of her life before marriage. 
This, the learned LoAvth thought was the for¬ 
gery of some impertinent sophist, and Dr. 
Hudson himself, or his editor, Avas of opinion, 
that it Avas the Avork of a different hand from 
that of the author of the discourse: |j Avhich I 
the rather mention, as among a heap of texts, 
brought to shew the grounds upon Avhich the 
Jews believed a future state, Ezekiel’s vision 
of the dry bones is appealed to, as if a resur¬ 
rection of the dead had been an article in tlu: 
creed of this matron and her sons. An inti¬ 
mation so repugnant to the general tenor of 
the rest of the piece (whether this Avas the in¬ 
ducement to the learned critics above-menti¬ 
oned to condemn it or not) that no other proof 
is wanting to determine the illegitimacy of 


* Gefner, Biblioth. uhi fupra.—+ Apud fabricium ubi fupra. 

% Preface to Hudfon’s Jofephus.—|j See the note of the editor of 
Hudibq’f Jofephus upon this paragraph. 
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this paragraph.* But to return to the more 
authentic scriptures of the new testament. 

That the Pharisees held, and the Sadducees 
denied, a general resurrection of the dead is 
clear from the scriptures of the new testament. 
But that the Pharisees held, or that the Saddu¬ 
cees denied a separate existence of the soul 
the scriptures say not. 

There is indeed nothing that looks like it, 
except the words, Xai^anaioi pm pin otvou— 

tineyma Upon which Grotius himself observes 
that khvh* in that passage does not mean the 
human spirit or soul in a state of separation 
from the body, “but the divine afflatus, by 
“ which the Pharisees rightly believed the pro- 
“ phets were inspired.” Which interpretation 
is confirmed by the use of the words spirit and 
angel in the next verse. If a spirit or an 
angel have spoken unto him , says our transla¬ 
tion ; where, without all doubt, the word 
stands for the spirit of Cod; and the meaning 
is, if he hath had any particular revelation. 

Give the word the signification of, soul, 
and the Sadducees must be understood to have 
absolutely denied the existence of the human 
soul, either in union with the body or out of 

* 1 mull here own my obligations to a learned perfon long finre 
deceafed, from whofe MSS I firft had the hint of the difference be¬ 
tween the fecond l ook of Maccabees, and this trail aferibed to Jo- 
fephus. The gentleman 1 mean was Henry Layton, Eiq. of whom 
the reader will find fon-.c account in the defence of the Remarks, See. 
fubjoined to this review. Upon the whole, whether this trait came 
immediately from the hand of Jofephus or not, is not very material 
in rcfpcci of the ufe I would make of it. The theology of this 
writer, on the fubject of a future ilate, and that of Jofephus is the 
very fame, and evidently came out of the fame pagan fchool. And 
the fophill (if fuch he was) has fuftained the perfon of his mailer, witk 
great propriety and confiftency. 
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it; 4s Grotius himself plainly satv.* I*ti which 
case, the paraphrase in the D. L. might as 
well have introduced the Sadducees speaking 

* For be plainly few that y-i t'rm a"yy;V>»;, fignified there were ab¬ 
solutely no fuch beings as angels; and thereupon exprclled his fur- 
prize, “ that the Sadducees Ibould deny the existence of angels, 
“ feeing they received the writings of Mofes, which mentioned an- 
“ gels fo frequently.” To account for this, Grotius fuppofcv the 
opinion of the Sadducees concerning angels, to have been the feme 
with that which fome Jews contemporary with Judin Martyr held ; 
namely, that angels were undivided and infcparable powers or vir¬ 
tues of God, which God, when he pleafes, makes to dart tout, [of 
himfelf ] and contracts [or draws] into himfclf again. And upon 
tins fuppofition, Grotius, unwilling as it (hould fcem, to truft to the 
naked teftimony of Jofephus, forms a preemptive argument, that 
the Sadducees, who had this notion of angels, might in like manned 
think that the fouls of men were not fuch beings as could fublift 
“of themfelves, but, being deftitutc of bodies, mull fell to nothing.” 
But, befides, that this fubtile fpeculation on the nature of angels, has 
much more of a rabbinical than a Sadduczean complexion, it happens 
unluckily for (irotius, that this fancy relates only to a particular mode 
of exiftcnce, and does not at all imply a total fiifpenlion of the rtiini- 
ftry of angels, which is the lead we can fuppofe the Sadducees to have 
aliened on this fubjefl. The Sadducees, I fuppofe, would hardly 
deny either that there had been fuch beings as angels, or truly divine 
infpiration, during the life of Mofes. But Mofes having made up 
the law before his death, the Sadducees mod probably inftded that 
the law was from thenoeforward diffident for all exigencies, without 
any occafional interpofition of angels, or prophets with new infpira- 
tions. An opinion for which the licentious traditions aud legends of 
the jewilh doftors would afford a very plaufible colour. Nor does 
it appear that the fell of the Sadducees was ever heard of, till thefe 
traditions became fo extravagant. The Sadducees feem to have been 
a fort of jewifh protedants; at lead they were not fuch knaves or 
fuols as fome wrong-headed moderns would make them. [See 
Bayle’s Dift. Sadducees. Who, by the way, obferves that Jofephus 
either did not underdand, or did not truly report the doflrine of the 
Sadducees on another fubject. Rem. (C) j Even the cavil againd 
a refurrection which they propofed to our Saviour, receives its whole 
force from the pharifaical notion of carnal and fenfual enjoyments in 
a future date, as has been obferved el few here. See Remarks, &c. 
p. go.. ' 
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Irish , as talking of the dissolution of the 
union of what in their opinion did not exist, 
with something whose existence they acknow¬ 
ledged." 

But let us now suppose for a moment, that 
the Sadducees really held this principle of no 
separate existence in terms: and let us look a 
little into the merit of that reasoning which 
has been ascribed to them, and to our Saviour'? 
confutation of them, upon that supposition. 

Grotius leads the way, and he puts the ar¬ 
gument into the mouth of the Sadducee, in 
this form. 

‘ 4 The resurrection of the body requires the 
permanency of the soul. 

“ But the soul dies with the body. 

‘ ‘ Therefore no resurrection of the body. ” 

Grotius, had he set himself to subvert this 
reasoning in form, wpuld, as appears by his 
annotation on the 32d verse, have granted the 
major, and denied the minor of this syllogism. 
And had you asked him why the resurrection 
of the body required or supposed the perma¬ 
nency of the soul? I conjecture he would 
have answered, as the common hypothesis 
suggests, that the body could not be made 
alive without being united to a soul; and 
therefore, if there were no soul subsisting to 
which the body might be united, there could 
be no resurrection" of the body. 

This indeed is the only reason that can be 
given, why a resurrection should require the 
permanency of the so % ul, more than the perma¬ 
nency of the body. But Grotius did not go 
even thus far. Having made this syllogism 

C c 
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for the Sadducees, and plainly diffident of his 
authority for fixing this hypothesis upon them, 
he wisely left the argument to be pursued or 
answered, by those whom it might concern 
more than it concerned him. 

Then comes Le Clerc, and he picks up these 
hints from Grotius, and, I dare say, thought, 
he made the very most of them in the following 
representation. 

“ With rcspeCt to the Sadducees, to prove 
“ the immortality of the soul or the resurrec- 
“ tion, -was the same thing; because they did 
“not deny the latter [the resurrection], but 
“ on the supposition that the soul died with 
" the body ; which could not be raised again 
“ to serve for the mansion of a soul which was 
“ no more ; and which having been destroyed, 
“ could not return thither any more.” 

Le Clerc, wc see, sets out with making it a 
matter of indifference to the Sadducees, whe¬ 
ther the resurrection of the body was proved to 
them through the medium of the separate ex¬ 
istence of the soul, or the separate existence, 
through the medium of the resurrection. And 
yet, the very reason he gives for this, namely, 
“ that the Sadducees did not deny the resur- 
“ reCtion, but on the supposition, that the 
“soul died with the body,” implies that no 
proof of a resurrection would affeCt the Saddu¬ 
cees, which did not previously establish the 
immortality or the separate existence of the 
soul. 

But, however, Le Clejp having before made 
our Saviour’s argument against the Sadducees 
conclude immediately for the resurrection of 
the dead, he could not .decently desert his own 
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interpretation. And therefore, to preserve his* 
consistency, he illustrates his leading proposi¬ 
tion by shewing how the separate existence of 
the soul, might be inferred through the me¬ 
dium of the resurrection of the body ; supposing 
perhaps that Grotius had sufficiently suggested 
the alternative. “ The body, says he, cannot 
“ be raised again to serve for the mansion of 
“ a soul which is no more, and which having 
“ been destroyed, cannot return to the body.” 
Prove therefore, that the body will be raised 
again, and the separate existence of the soul 
follows of course. And in this indeed does the 
above-mentioned reason for the permanency of 
the soul end. Prove that the body will be 
made alive, and the consequence is, that there 
is a soul subsisting to which it must be united. 
But how Grotius or Lc Clcrc would have 
proved that the soul does not die with the 
body, previously to their proving the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body; or having proved the separate 
existence, how they would have inferred the 
resurrection of the body through that medium,, 
appears not from any thing that either of them 
has said. 

And now advances the learned author of the 
D. L. and he, taking Le Clerc’s word, that the 
Sadducees did not deny the resurrection, but 
upon the supposition that the soul died with the 
body, and not examining either the faCt or the 
presumption on which Grotius ereCted the sup¬ 
posed hypothesis of the Sadducees, imagined 
that the hegative argument against a resurrec¬ 
tion, exhibited by Grotius, might be turned 
into a positive one for it. And in the fullness 

Cc2 
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of tliis conceit, to work he goes with the text 
under consideration. 

But unable to find a proposition which might 
correspond to Grotius's major; or, in other 
words, unable to give a reason why the separate 
existence of the soul required the. resurre&ion 
of the body, he was obliged to leave his medium 
and his inference destitute of all connexion ; 
and comes but poorly off by saying, “that 
“ the principle of no separate existence being 
u once overthrown, the Sadducees had nothing 
“ to oppose to the writings of the prophets, 
“ or the preaching of Jesus;” which, besides 
being false in fact, and contradictory to the 
very text lie was explaining, turns the Saddu¬ 
cees over for conviction to a direct authority 
for the resurrection of the dead; in which the 
separate existence of the soul has no more con¬ 
cern than the separate existence of the moon, 
namely, the word of God. 

Grotius indeed appears to have been sensible 
of the impropriety of arguing from a separate 
existence to a resurrection, or rice versa, upon 
any principles arising from the nature of things 
in the abstract: he observes, “ that for the 
“ sustentationof the soul in a state of separa- 
“ tion from the body, the scriptures do not 
“ refer us to natural reasons, but to the power 
“ and will of God.”* *• Which principles of 

* This conceflion was the more ingenuous in Grotius, inafmuch 
as he believed, that “ phyfical reafons taken from the operations of 

the mind, might be brought* to prove, that the foul nas an un- 

*• changeable permanency from its origin.” Tbefe phyfical reafons 
have (ii ice been turned into demonftrations of the foul's immortality, 
t'lrougb ili- medium of its immateriality, and offered in aid of reve¬ 
lation ; trout which, fornc writers would make us believe, the immor- 
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Sustentation, the learned author of the D. L. 
having interwoven into his own paraphrase, he 
hath evidently. proved against himself, that 
our Saviour never thought of inferring the re¬ 
surrection of the body, thro’ the medium of the 
separate existence of the soul. 

II. 

In the last edition of the D. L. the ingeni¬ 
ous author hath subjoined a note to the fore¬ 
going paraphrase, the propriety of which, de¬ 
pending upon the validity of the said para¬ 
phrase we must take the liberty to controvert. 

“ Which (meaning the foregoing interpreta- 
“ tion of our Saviour’s reasoning) unanswera- 
“ bly confutes the semi-pagan dream of the 
“ soul’s sleeping till the resurrection of the 
“ body.” D. L. Vol. ii. p. ii. p. 340‘. 

tality of man cannot be fufficiently proved without this phyfical de- 
monftration. Thus Bp. Stillingfleet, arguing againlt Mr. JLocke 
(who denied that theimmmaterialityofthefoul could be phyfically de- 
monftrated) thought fit to (ay “ It takes off very much from the 
li evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly upon God’s giving 

“ that which of its own nature it is not capable of.”-M r. Locke 

replies, “ any one’s not being able to demonitrate the foul to be 
“ immaterial, takes off not very much, nor at all, from the evidence 
“ of its immortality, if God has revealed that it (halt be immortal ; 
“ becaufe the veracity of God is a dcmonilration of the truth ofwhat 
w he has revealed, [and the want of another demonftration of a pro- 
“ pofition demonftratively true, takes not off from the evidence of 
“ it.) For where there is a clear demonftration, there is as much 
tc evidence as any truth can have, that is not felf-evident.” Bp. 
Stillingfleet, I fuppofe, did npt live to rejoin ; but his Lordfliip has 
had the Angular telicity of retaining an advocate after his demife, 
in the perfon of a British Biographer, who feems to have undertaken 
Mr. Locke’s article, for the lake of making the amende homrable 
for him to his adverfaries of all complexions. Let ms attend, however, 
to his operations on this occafipn. “ Here, fays he, the fophifm is 
“ notorious, in calling feripture proof a demonftration, which is not 
“ pretended to rife above a moral certainty cr a fufficient probability, 

and therefore undoubtedly admits of degrees, and mull needs be 

** ltd*, where there is no internal evidence from the nature «f die 
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Unanswerably indeed ! for thus stands the 
confutation. “ Either you or I misunderstand 
“ our Saviour’s reasoning. But it is not I. 
“ Therefore it is you. ” 

The remaining merits of this confutation we 
shall consider presently. In the mean time we 
go on with the note. 

t: thing.” The reader will here obferve that it is the veracityof God, 
and not feripture proof, that Mr. Locke calls a demonftration. So 
far as Mr. Locke concerns himfclf with feripture proof, he puts it 
hypothetically, if God has revealed that the foul fhall be immortal. 
This point was taken for granted, both by the Bilhop, and Mr 
Locke. And the queftion between them is this, and this only, viz. 
“ whether, fuppofing God to have declared that he will give the foul 
“ immortality, that is not a clear demonftration (which Hands in need 
“ of no additional evidence to make it complete) that the foul will 
“ have immortality, whether it may or may not be proved that the 
t! foul is naturally capablp , of immortality.” If the Biographer 
therefore, would defend the Bilhop, or confute Mr. Locke, 1 e 
mull prove the veracity of God rifes no higher than moral certainty, 
—admits of dcgiees,--and is lefs where there is no internal evi¬ 

dence from the nature of the thing. Such is the luck of thofe who 
go about to fix fophifms on this great matter of reafoning. But 
wc have not yet done with thisaccute Biographer. “ Upon this 
“ account, continues he, we fee St. Paul did not think it enough 
“ barely to declare the refurreftion and immortality of the body, but 
“ took pains to inforce the credibility of it by an argument from 
“ the analogy of nature.” Which is uftng St. Paul very little 
better than he has done Mr. Locke. For 1. the apoftlc is fo far from 
attributing the reproduction of grain to nature, that he cxprcfsly fays, 
“God give; h it a body as it hath pleafed him.” 2. Pie adds 
“ and tocvciy feed its own body, i. e. a body railed, as well as 
“ {own in corruption.” Which to be fore is an excellent analogical 
argument for the refurreftion of ajjrody fown in corruption, and raifed 
jn incorrupiion. The honcfl man miflook an argument drawn from 
the power of God, for an argument drawn from the analogy of na¬ 
ture. “ God hath infinitely diverfified and diftinguilbed the works 
“ of the creation by different.properties and different degrees ofglory 
“ and dignity ; according to his good pleafore, and the different. 
“ nfes to which he hath allotted them.” The confequence, and 
the only conicqucncc the -apottle intended, or indeed could draw 
fiqm the premises is, ihc.cfore.dic is able to quicken, raifo, tmmor- 
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“ And yet, what is strange to tell, this very 
4C text in the course of disputation, which, like 
“ the course of time, brings thiiigs as the poet 
“ says, f 

—To their confounding contraries, 

“ hath been urged to prove that sleep, or no 
te separate life ; and this by no less considerable 
“ a man than Mr. Hales of Eton.” 

That things should be brought to their con¬ 
founding contraries, where two disputants are 
contending about the meaning of a particular 
text, is not quite so strange to tell, as that, one 
and the same writer should alledge certain 
texts, as the genuine sentiments of an orthodox 
•Jew, to prove one thing, and again should 
urge the Very same texts, as the personated 
sentiments of a pagan sage to prove another. 

** talizc and glorify the human body, even infinitely beyond its na- 
“ tural capacities.” But furely arguments from what God has done, 
to what he can do, afford bo analogical demon It ration of what he 
will do. For the dcmonllration of that, we mult go to the veracity 
of his declarations. But all this Hill relates only to tjne immortality 
of the body ; and we fhould be glad to know what analogies there are 
in feripture, to prove the immortality of the foul ? None at all, it 
feems. “ For the immortality of the foul is rather fuppofed than 
“ proved, wherever its condition of happinefs or mifery in that flate 
“ is explained.” So had Tillotfon laid before him. And the 
plain Englilh of it is, that they could find no proof in the Icripturcs 
of the immortality of the foul, out of its connexion with the compound 
man or perfon, Andjullas little is there to be found ofits conuiti- 
on of happinefs or mifery in a Rate of immortality, out of the faid 
connexion. Whence it follows, that the evidence of the foul’s im¬ 
mortality drawn from the nature of the thing, is a fort of evidence to¬ 
tally unrelated to that in the feriptures, of the immortality of man ; 
and neither adds to it, nor takes from it one jot or one tittle.—May 
we not hope that the character of this illuftrious philofopher, an honour 
and at the fame time a blcfling to his country, will be refeued from 
the petulant detraction of this biographer in other inflances,purchafed, 
as it Ihould feem, by Mr. Locke's political principles. 
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Mr. Hales of Eton was a considerable man 
indeed, and would have been no less conside¬ 
rable for urging this text in the manner, and 
for the purpose, mentioned in the note. But 
indeed he' was guiltless of what is here laid to 
his charge, to whatever it may amount. The 
collectors of those tracts which appear under the 
name of the Pkeenix, and of which, an English 
translation of the Brevis Disquisitio is one, too 
easily believed, the conjectural accounts of the 
DoCtors Ward and Heylen, wjio mention Hales 
as the person to whom that sensible pamphlet 
had been ascribed by common fame.* It isnow 
known, upon better grounds, that the Brevis 
Disquisitio was the work of Joachimus Steg- 
man/tus, a Socinian divine.f 

But as the investigation of truth does not so 
immediately depend upon our knowing who 
writes any thing, as what is written, the mis¬ 
take is of no great consequence. And, pre¬ 
judice apart, there is so much good sense and 
solid reasoning in what the learned annotator 
hath cited from this disquisition, that unless 
he had been both able and willing to unfold 
that complication of mistakes, which he con¬ 
demns in the lump, there was no great policy 

* See Par’s life of AbptUfher, p. 473. and Hpylin.’s life of 
Laud, p. 361. 

+ Gen. Diet. vol. V. p. 703. Note [E] and Biograph. Brit, 
vol. IV. Art. Hales [John] Note [I] It is fomewhere lamented 
“ that learning feemed lobe retiring to Dictionary-makers and com- 
“ pilcrs of Magazines.” whither, we may well fuppolb, it is below 
great lcholars to follow it. We lee however, by this inftance, the 
expedience of a little eondefeenfion upon fome oceafions. Though 
Mr. Hales was not, vet Stcgman was probably too inconfiderable to 
divert this eminent writer a iingle moment from his immediate pur- 
pofe. Not to mention an ubfetvation of his own concerning the be» 
jnefi t of general read ing. 
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in direding his reader to an interpretation, 
which, in the preseut circumstances of both, 
has so manifest an advantage over his own. 

For example. The learned author of the 
D. L. concludes from this text, that the souls 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are yet existing 
ina separate state. “This, he says, is the 
“ force of the argumentand there he leaves 
it. 

Now, if you oppose this state of separate ex¬ 
istence, to the sleep of the soul, it must be a 
state of conscious existence ; and, in reference 
to the appellation, the God of Abraham, a state 
of happy existence. For surely it could not 
be, in the account of our blessed Saviour, a 
state into the idea of which personality did not 
enter, and to which no rewards might be an¬ 
nexed. 

To this representation then Stegman objeds, 
“ That in this view the argument would be al- 
“ together fallacious. For if, before the re- 
“ surredion, these patriarchs felt heavenly joy, 
“ God would be their God, or benefador, 
“ (namely according to their souls) although 
“ their bodies should never rise again.” 

So that, in this sense, the reasoning of the 
paraphrase, instead of proving that there will 
be a resurredion of the dead, goes well nigh 
to prove that there will be none. 

Has any thing been offered to support the 
paraphrase against this fatal objedion ? Yes, 
you are told, “ it is a mere complication of 
“mistakes, as is indeed his whole reasoning 
“ from scripture throughput that chapter.” 
’Tis well that Mr. Hales is not really concern¬ 
ed in this censure, which, resting as it does 
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upon the annotator’s bare word, might other¬ 
wise have found some difficulty in gaining the 
suffrage of those, who should take the pains to 
compare the ingenious annotator’s way of rea¬ 
soning from scripture, with that of the said 
Mr. Hales. 

“ But they, continues the note, who hold 
“ the soul to be only a quality, and yet talk 
“ of its sleep between death and the resurre&i- 
“ on, use a jargon which confounds all lan- 
“ guages as well as reason. For such a sleep 
“is an annihilation, and the waking again, a 
“ new creation.” 

What is this to the supposed Mr. Hales ? 
Nothing. But something must be said to cover 
this plain tergiversation. The questions are, 
whether the powers of thought and conscious 
perception with which the living man is endu¬ 
ed, are or are not totally suspended between 
death and the resurrection ? And, whether the 
text under consideration decides the point 
either way ? What satisfaction is it, in the 
course of such an inquiry, to be told, that 
somebody, whom nobody knows, has thought 
and spoken absurdly concerning the human 
soul ? 

But here lies the trick, (for a trick there is 
in it) only fix upon these semi-pagan dreamers, 
by whatever contrivance you may, the doCtrine 
of the soul’s annihilation at the death of the 
body, and the very odium of the tenet will 
excuse you from the trouble of confuting 
their arguments. And yet methinks the con¬ 
trivance, in the present instance, is but a 
clumsy one. For allow the human body to 
have been cgf Aignas well as the human soul. 
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and to talk of its sleep, when it is reduced to 
its primitive earth, is the very same sort of 
jargon with that of which the ingenious anno¬ 
tator hath given us a specimen. And whether 
you use it in speaking of a quality or a sub¬ 
stance, is the very same sort of jargon still. 

III. 

It belongs not to this place to defend the 
cause of any of those learned writers who have 
dissented from the author of theD. L. in other 
instances. I enter not into their interests, nor 
is there occasion for it. But the learned Dr. 
Rutherforth having started a difficulty which 
has produced a long note in the last edition of 
the i). L. relative to the text in question, the 
reader's patience is requested, while two or 
three remarkable particulars arc pointed out in 
the said note, for the sake of the aspect thev 
Wear towards the foregoing paraphrase. 

The learned professor observes, “that though 
“ our Saviour’s argument was a new one, and 
“ though the Pharisees had neveT made this 
" inference,——yet as the argument was con- 
“ elusive, as the inference might have been 
“ made, it will prove that Moses was not stu- 
te dioiis to conceal the doctrine of a future life, 
“ nor purposely omitted every thing that 
“ might bring his reader acquainted with those 
“ notices of redemption, See. with which the 
“ patriarchs were favoured.” 

To this the note replies, that Moses might 
bring a conclusive argument for a do&rine 
which nevertheless he was studious to conceal. 

‘ ‘ Roger Bacon gave a true receipt to make 
“ gunpowder, and yet was studious to conceal 
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“ the composition. Moses, in like manner, 
" omitted the doctrine of another life, in his 
“ institute, but at the same time interwove 
“ into the law such a secret mark of this truth, 
“ that when the other institution came, it 
“ might be clear to all, that he both knew and 
“believed it; and that till then it was his 
“ purpose it should be concealed, appears ir* 
“ that the Jews, who, on the ceasing of the 
“ extraordinary 'providence, continued for 
“ many ages with incessant labour to ransack 
“ their bibles for the proof of a future state, 
“ could never find this secret mark, or draw 
“ the inference in proof of a future state from 
“ the words—lam the God of Abraham, &c. 
“till Jesus taught them.” 

Upon which state of the case, be it observed 
in passing, 

1. That if Mo^es had left the dodtrine of a 
future state in Ins writings, in the same cir¬ 
cumstances that Bacon left his receipt to make 
gunpowder, it could not have been said with 
any truth, either that he omitted or studiously 
concealed that dodtrine. The account of this 
matter the learned annotator had from Bacon’s 
article in the Biographic Britannica, note [p], 
where the reader may be informed, that Bacon 
did not give the true receipt to make gunpow¬ 
der, even in the anagrammatic state he did 
give it, till he was no longer studious to con¬ 
ceal the composition. 

2. The argument from wllat the Jews did 
not, to what they could not find in this text, 
may be an argument for the omission; but if 
you carry it farther, it is just as conclusive 
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against Moses’s knowledge or belief of a future 
state, as for his studiously concealing it. 

Bat this is not my business with this note. 
The annotator informs us, “that Moses, by 
“ interweaving this secret mark of his know- 
“ ledge and belief of a future state into the 
“ law, laid the grounds on which that doctrine 
“ arises, and thereby provided a proof of that 

connexion between the two dispensations, 
“ necessary to shew the harmony between their 
“ respective authors.” Now, 

1. This secret mark , in the present case, is 
no other than the argument for a future state, 
couched in those words, I am the God of Abra~ 
ham, &c. But this argument, according to 
the learned annotator, goes no farther than the 
proof of the separate existence of the soul. 
How then should this secret mark shew the 
harmony between the author of the Christian, 
and thejt ofithe Jewish dispensation, any more 
than between Moses, and the authors of the 
Egyptian dispensation, who are said to have 
held the separate existence of the soul, and 
that upon full as good grounds, as Moses is 
said to have known or believed it ? 

2. The connection between the mosaic and 
Christian dispensations, must depend upon the 
evidence contained in the former, that the law 
was to be fulfilled by Christ, in the office and 
character of Saviour of the world. But has 
the doctrine of the separate existence of the 
soul, any thing to do with this office and char¬ 
acter of Christ? The separate existence of the 
soul is not supposed to be a future life, either 
appropriated to Abraham and the patriarchs 
by promise, or conveyed through them to th<5 
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1-fist of mankind. If the do&rine of the sleep 
of the soul after the death of the body, is but 
a dream, the souls of all men who died before 
Christ must have existed separately from the 
time of their respective deaths. Does this kind 
of life depend in any degree upon Christ the 
Saviour? To suppose this, would be to sup¬ 
pose that the redemption had taken effect be¬ 
fore the Redeemer appeared to execute his 
office. For any thing therefore, that the dis- 
invelopenient of this secret mark contributed 
towards shewing the connection between the 
two dispensations, the doctrine contained in 
it, according to the annotator's interpretation, 
was and would have been an everlasting truth, 
although the second dispensation had never 
been heard of. 

3. The note informs us, that "the Jews, 
" who, on the ceasing of the extraordinary 
"providence, continued for many ages with 
" incessant labour to ransack their bibles for 
" the proof of a future state, could never 
" [from these words, 1 am the God of Ahra- 
" ham, &c. j draw the inference [in proof of 
" the separate life of the soul] till Jesus taught 
“them.” And as, when the inference was 
once drawn, this text, according to our au¬ 
thor, became “as plain a text as any in the 
" whole bible we may well suppose these 
Jews had no better success with other texts. 
—And yet the learned author of the D. L. in 
a period that stands in view of the beginning 
of this very note (utterly forgetful, it should 
seem, of all the foregoing non-personality, re¬ 
fusion, &c.) affirms, and pretends to have 
proved, that the early Jews (who doubtless 
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lived before the extraordinary providence had 
ceased) inferred the separate existence of the 
soul, from some other passage or passages pf 
the writings of Moses. 

Unfortunate Moses! studious to conceal a 
doctrine, of which however he was obliged to 
leave a secret mark in his writings, he succeeds 
so ill, that his doCtrine was found out, suo ip- 
sius indicio, by the early Jews, who, living 
under an extraordinary providence, had no 
need of it; and yet, the same doctrine was so 
effectually concealed from the later Jews, who, 
living after the extraordinary providence had 
ceased, seem to have had some claim to a sue- 
cedaneum, that they could not find it, even 
after ransacking their bibles, with incessant 
labour, for many ages ! 

Hath not the facetious annotator made the 
learned professor ample amends, for sneering 
his utter ignorance of the nature and genius of 
the mosaic dispensation ? But, 

4. “ The Jews, says the learned annotator, 
“ who, on the ceasing of the extraordinary 
“ providence,. continued for many ages with 
“ incessant labour, to ransack their bibles for 
“ the proof of a future state, could never draw 
“ the inference till Jesus taught them.” 

What inference does he mean? The infer¬ 
ence in proof of a separate existence of the 
soul? But the annotator himself allows else¬ 
where, that “a future state was a national 
“ doftrine of the Jews in the times of the 
“ Maccabees.”* Whence we may suppose 

* D. L. Vol. IV, p. 361. . A fecret which this author feems to 
have learned from Lucas Brugenfis, annot. in Matt. iii. 7. where, 
by the way, may be fcea the Icbnography of the D, L. not ob- 
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that, though from the words, 1 am the god of 
Abraham, 8$c. the Jews did not infer a separate 
existence, they might infer a resurrection of 
the dead. That they inferred the future happiness 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, from something, 
is pretty plain from some passages in the new 
testament. And,that the national doCtrine of 
a future state among the Maccabaegm Jews, was 
the doctrine of a resurrection, is equally plain 
from a record of those times, authenticated 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

But this would spoil the newness of our Savi¬ 
our’s argument, and that would be equivalent 
to spoiling the newness' of our author’s para¬ 
phrase, which however must be supported at 
all events. 

And therefore, that the no velty of the argumen t 
may not wholly rest on the credit of the D. L. we 
are referred to a citation of Dr. Pocock, im¬ 
porting, “that it appears from the astonish- 
“ ment of the multitude, that our Saviour 
“ usedaclearerargumentagainsttheSadducees, 
than any the Pharisees had ever used be- 
“ fore.” Which is, and would have been very 
credible, though the astonishment of the 
multitude had not been mentioned. And in¬ 
deed, on that very account it is utterly incre¬ 
dible our blessed Lord should make the resur¬ 
rection of the dead, the subjeCt of an argument 
which only concludes for the separate exis¬ 
tence of the soul. 

‘ / 

feurely delineated. One might, on this account, have expefVed to 
find this fame Lucas in the Index of proper names, and where 
quoted. But not a word of him at the end of either volume. They 
who are curious to fee the paffage and have not Brugenfis himfelf, 
may find in s Bayle’s Difljpoary. Art. f Sadducecs. J Rem. [A.j 
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Bat Dr. Pocock does by no means give the 
author of the p. L. leave to say of to suppose 
that the Jews had never argued (though more 
confusedly and obscurely) for a future state 
from this text, as this author would insi¬ 
nuate, by representing them as ransacking their 
bibles, without success. 

For the rest, the taking away the key of 
knowledge from the multitude, will serve 
just as well to account for their astonishment, 
as the novelty of the argument. The author 
of the D. L. indeed talks “ of arguments for 
“ and against a future state, longhacknied in 
“ the schools and synagogues of the Phari¬ 
sees;” and, consequently, in the hearing of 
the people. He had read that this was the 
case, about the time when the Sadducees arose;, 
and he would needs imagine, it must be the 
case even down to the time of our Saviour ; 
not considering the impropriety of these pub¬ 
lic altercations, in reference to the common 
interest both the Pharisees and Sadducees had 
to keep up the dignity of their character with 
the people overwliom they presided in common. 
There is indeed no trace of any such altercati¬ 
on in the new testament, except the tumult 
which happened on Paul’s account: A6h 
xxiii. the circumstances of which are equal to 
a thousand witnesses, that the masters of Israel, 
who well knew the genius of the people, would 
never hackney such a question in their schools 
and synagogues, whatever they might do iu 
more private parties. 


D4 
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IV. 

Some remarks on the exposition qf the parable of 
the Rich man and Lazarus. Luke xvi. 2)i~ 
vine Legation, vol. IV. p. 349. ed. 1758. 

The only inducement I have to accompany 
the learned author of the D. L. in his exposi¬ 
tion of this parable, is an odd question, thrust 
into the middle of it in this last edition, and 
so hedged about, that there is no coming at 
it without breaking into the exposition itself. 

From the.words, If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one arose from the dead, it is concluded, 
it seems, by the objeCtors to the D. L. “ that 
“ Moses and the prophets taught afuture state 
“ of rewards And punishments, as plainly as if 
“one came back from that state to tellus so. ” 
To this it is answered, ‘‘ that the parable be- 
“ ing spoken to the Pharisees, the great pa- 
“ trons of a future state, it cannot be suppo- 
“ sed that they should be sent to Moses and 
“ the prophets to learn that doctrine, as an ar- 
“ tide of faith. Accordingly Lazarus’s report, 
“ and consequently, the instruction to be had 
“ from Moses and the prophets, aims only at 
“repentance.” As thus, 

‘ ‘ If they will not hear Moses and the pro- 
“ phets, whose authority they acknowledge, and 
“ whose missions were eonlirmed by so many 
“ and well attested miracles, neither will they 
“ regard a new one, the resurrection of a dead 
“ man. [] Now Mose^and the prophets have 
“ denounced the most severe threatnings on 
“ theparFofGod,againstvice and impenitence. ” 
“ This, says the learned writer, is the force 
“ of the argument, in \Vhich we see the questi-* 
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“ on of a future state is no more concerned than 
“ thus far only, that God will punish either here. 
“ or hereafter.” And what the Pharisees would 
understand by hereafter, was, we are told, a 
state were all inequalities should be set even, 
and'God’s threats and promises executed to the 
full.* 

Thus stood the argument in the former edi¬ 
tion of the D. Li sufficiently plain and con¬ 
clusive, at least for the learned authors purpose. 
What then could be his motive for throwing- 
all that had been said, and all that was going 
to be said, into confusion, by inserting in this 
last edition, where the brackets are marked 
above, the following strange question ? 

“ [And in fad were the Pharisees at all 
‘‘ softened into repentance by the return of 
“ Lazarus, the namesake of him in the parable, 
“ whom Jesus raised from the dead ?]” 

What the two Lazaruscs have to do toge¬ 
ther, save, that they are namesakes, would be 
utterly unaccountable to one who should not 
refledt, how unsafe it was to leave the argu¬ 
ment above-recited in its pristine state of per¬ 
spicuity. For thus stood the case. The 
learned author, having made the reward and 
punishment represented in the parable to be 
linal, namely, the setting even all inequalities, 
and the full execution of God's threats and 
promises, had for ever deprived the patrons of 
the dodrine of a separate existence of any far¬ 
ther aid from this parable, which had all along 
been their sheet-anqhor. Nay the learned 
critic, by this construdion, had even deprived 
himself of the benefit of an observation of liis 
D d-2 
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own, importing “that dJ» ? , in the new testa- 
“ ment, signifies the receptacle of separate spi- 
“ rits.” 

For this some amends must needs be made 
by the learned writer, on the peril of hearing 
it from his orthodox brethren. Accordingly, 
Lazarus of Bethany is introduced, in the man¬ 
ner above-mentioned, as having testified to the 
Pharisees,—what? why, what he had heard 
and seen in his state of separate existence; the 
learned writer, not considering that the report 
bf what passed in a state that was not final, 
must quite overset the conclusion he supposes 
the Pharisees would draw from the representa¬ 
tion in the parable. 

The D. L. indeed, puts the impression in¬ 
tended to be made upon the Pharisees entirely 
upon the circumstance of the new miracle, 
without taking the least notice of the testimo¬ 
ny, which the Lazarus of the parable was to 
bear to the live brethren; the learned writer 
Well knowing that such a testimony must of 
course imply, that the persons to whom it was 
offered, Were unbelievers with respedt to the 
thing testified; a supposition that would by 
no means suit the exposition of this parable 
exhibited in the D. L. And yet, instances of 
miracles wrought with a view of bringing men 
to repentance, without previously convincing 
them of something they did not believe, are 
surely not very common. 

But of all the miracles recorded in the bible, 
the resurredtion of Lazarus of Bethany, will 
least admit of a supposition of that sort. The 
uniform eg# of it is thus repeated, Johnxi. 14. 
Then said jesus unto them plainly, Lazarus is 
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dead, and I am glad for your sakes that I was 
not there, to the intent that ye may believe. In 
which expression we can hardly suppose the 
repentance of the disciple# of our Lord to be 
included. 42. Because of the people that stand 
by I said it, that they may believe that thou hast 
sent me. And this effefcl it had upon the peo¬ 
ple that stood by, and upon others, through 
their testimony. 45. Then many of the Jews 
that came to Mary when they saw the things 
that Jesus did, believed on him. xii. 11. Be¬ 
cause of him [ Lazarus ] many of the Jews went 
away and believed on Jesus. 17, 18. The people 
that were with him when he called Lazarus out 
of the grave, and raised him from the dead, 
bare record; for this cause also the people met 
him, for that they had heard that he had done 
this miracle. The same idea had the Pharisees 
of the end of this miracle, xi. 47. If we let 
him thus alone) all men will believe on him. xii. 
1 9. Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing ? Behold 
the world is gone after him; that is, all men 
are become believers in him. Not a syllable 
in all this, or in any part of the context, of 
what Lazarus had seen or heard in a state of 
separate existence. Not a tittle of any report 
he made to the Pharisees of a place of torment, 
or of any exhortation to repentance, grounded 
on such report. 

Possibly it will be said, “ that to believe a 
“ future state of rewards and punishments, 
“ and to believe on Jesus, are different things.” 
I would answer, perhaps not, in the event.. 
But be it so; still the miracle must work faith 
in Jesus, before it could operate upon the Pha¬ 
risees to repentance; and then the repentance 
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would be the effect of something very different 
from the testimony of a man raised from the 
dead, for the purpose mentioned in,the para¬ 
ble. 

To make the cases parallel, or to make the 
case of Lazarus of Bethany of use to illustrate 
the other, it must be supposed, that his separate 
spirit had been a witness of the torments of the 
separate spirits of the wicked in Hades; —that 
it was called from thence, and reunited to its 
body by our Lord, on purpose to bear testi¬ 
mony to the awful truth, and to persuade the 
Pharisees in consequence of this ,report, to re¬ 
pent;—that Lazarus, thus restored to mortal 
life, delivered his message with all the solem¬ 
nity due to the importance of it, was heard, 
rejected, and despised; and all this, to verify 
the judgment passed upon the Pharisees by 
our Lord; namely, that, if they heard not Mo¬ 
ses and the. prophets , neither would they be 
persuaded , though one arose from the dead. So 
that the most illustrious miracle of the new 
testament (excepting the resurrection of our 
Lord himself) must have been wrought in 
vain. 

Let us now hear another comment on a like 
event. “ Who can imagine the surprise of 
“ Dorcas (says the famous Mr. John Wesley) 
“ when called back to life? Or of her friends 
“ when they saw her alive ? For the sake of 
“themselves, there was cause of rejoicing; 
“ and much more for sucha confirmation of the 
“ Gospel. But to herself it was matter of re^ 
“ siguation, not of joy, to be called back to 
“ these scenes of vanity ; which surely would 
“ not have been tolerable, had not a veil of 
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“ oblivion been drawn over the glories which 
“ her separate spirit had enjoyed.”* 

What is now to be done ? This veil of oblivion 
wo\tld totally disable Lazarus of Bethany from 
being such a preacher of repentance to the 
Pharisees, as his namesake in the parable was 
intended to be. And yet without it-, Lazarus, 
who, doubtless, had been in the happy region of 
Hades, must have lived after his resurrection, 
according to Mr. Wesley, in a state of in tolera¬ 
ble regret and anxiety. 

The case with Mr. Wesley, was plainly this. 
Dorcas, to his great mortification, has left no 
account, that can be found,' of what her sepa¬ 
rate spirit had seen or heard in the enjoyment 
of its glories. Instead of concluding from 
hence, as a cooler head would have done, that 
the separate spirit of Dorcas had seen or heard 
nothing, he stumbles upon this commodious 
veil of oblivion, which, besides accounting for 
the absence of her narrative, leaves his own 
warm fancy to imagine whatever he pleases ; 
even to imagine that Dorcas, notwithstand¬ 
ing her veil ofoblivion, might be infinitely sur¬ 
prised when called back to life. 

These imaginations, and twenty more, 
equally absurd and inconsistent, with our Gos- 

1 >el-evidence of eternal life through Christ, 
rave not perhaps received greater countenance 
among Christian believers, from any part of 
scripture, than from this parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus. On this the papists build 
their purgatory, and on this have the various 


* Explanatory notes on Aftsix. 40, 
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schemes of an intermediate state in protestant 
systems, been projected and ornamented with 
*11 the fantastical imagery a rhetorical or an 
enthusiatic genius could suggest; and all 
from a firm persuasion that this parable con¬ 
tained a real representation of what passes in a 
state of separate existence, 

On which account the learned author of the 
D. L. (be this said without derogating from his 
great merit in other respeCts) has not perhaps 
performed a more essential service to the Chris¬ 
tian religion in all his elaborate M r ork, than by 
shewing, as he has done, that the rewards and 
punishments described in this parable are final; 
and, consequently, that nothing in favour of 
an intermediate, ora separate state of existence 
between death and the resurrection, can be in¬ 
ferred from the contents of it. 

But though I agree with the learned writer 
in this, and another particular of his exposition 
to be mentioned presently, yet by nomcans can 
I come into bis notion that the rich man is 
the representative of a Pharisee. And it is re¬ 
markable enough that the same circumstances 
upon which the author of the D. L. grounds 
this opinion, are more lately brought by a 
very learned critic in a celebrated work to 
prove the contrary. 

Sadduca'um describi (Luc. xvi. 19.) ex di- 
vitiis, vietu, amictu, etpetitione patet. Pha- 
riscei enim credeban t animos esse supers tites ; 
jejunabant cre.bro ; modestius vestiebantur ; ct 
pauper tores erant; says the late professor 1 Vet- 
stein in Ioc. 

Let us however examine the matter of faCt 
a little more accurately. 
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u The capital errors of the Pharisees, saith 
41 the author of the D. L. were avarice and lux* 
“ ury. ” The charge with respect to the former 
of these errors, must be granted. But surely 
avarice was not the vice of this rich man ; who 
seems rather to have been a waster of his' sub¬ 
stance with riotous living.. And they who put 
it to his account upon the supposition that 
Lazarus lay at his gate unrelieved, take the li¬ 
berty to suppose what cannot be proved from 
the parable. 

Luxury on the other hand, and particularly 
the species of it here mentioned, was just as re¬ 
mote from the manners of the Pharisees. Gro- 
tius indeed says, “ there were many among 
“ the Pharisees who were rich above mediocri- 
“ ty, and made an open ostentation of their 
“ opulence in their apparel and their ban- 
“ quets.” And where is, or where ever Was, 
the sect without its irregulars? The supposition, 
is that our Saviour spake this parable to the 
Pharisees, as the leaders of a religious sett, dis¬ 
tinguished by principles and rules of pra&ice 
peculiar to themselves. Among the peculiari¬ 
ties of the Pharisees, the writers of the new tes¬ 
tament point out, with great uniformity, a ri¬ 
gid precision in their external discipline, as the 
means by which they justified themselves be¬ 
fore men, and maintained their authority with 
the people. With men of this character was 
Jesus now discoursing. And what warning 
could he be supposed to convey to them, by 
representing a person in a place of torment, 
whom, supposing him even to have been of 
their own sedt in matters of opinion, they them- 
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efh the heart, many things in high esteem 'with 
men, were abomination. 

Hence he proceeds to state the obligation 
of the law of Moses as it then stood. 

The law and the prophets were - until John : 
meaning, that till John, the whole dispensation 
of the old testament was in full force and vir¬ 
tue ; but, since that time, says he, the kingdom 
of God is preached, and every man presseth into 
it. Every man, men of all sorts, even men of 
the worst characters [B»ar«*, Matthew xi. 12.] 
publicans and sinners, press into the kingdom 
of Clod, and find admittance, without being in¬ 
troduced by the formalities of the law. 

This sounds as if the law and the prophets 
had, from this period, lost their whole efficacy 
and authority, and were no longer of any 
consideration as the means of attaining the 
kingdom of God. That no man therefore 
might entertain a mistake of that kind, our 
Lord immediately adds, but it is easier for hea¬ 
ven and earth to pass, than one tittle of the law 
to sail. nio-«>r, to fall to the ground without 
having its effect. See Isaiah lv. 11 . 

Now the law of Moses had already had its 
full and final effeft in many respects: and, in 
those respects, had not failed. This therefore 
must be understood of some part of the law 
which had seemed to fail, but Avas now to re¬ 
cover its virtue, and obligation: of Avhich the 
following is an instance in point. 

Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marri- 
eth another, commit teth adultery : and whoso¬ 
ever marrieth her that is put away from her . 
husband, committeth adultery. 

Put say the Pharisees, Matth. xix. 7- Why 
did Moses then command to give a writing of 
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aivorcement, and to put her away ? Is not 
this a part of the law of Moses? And would 
Moses write a precept which should amount 
to no more than a cloke for the crime of adul¬ 
tery? 

Our Lord replies, Moses, because of the 
hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put 
away your wives; butfrom the beginning it was 
not so, i. e. “Theprecept of Moses was a mere 
“ temporary dispensation, calculated for the 
“ circumstances of the times, and the refrac- 
“ tory disposition of you and your fathers, and 
“no part of the original law, which enjoins 
“ that a man shall abide by his wife, even in 
“ preference to his father and mother; and 
“ therein virtually forbids, that they whom 
“ Qod hath joined together, should be put 
“asunder by man.” Now this permission to 
divorce their wives for any cause, was one of 
the TctV'J'tjXa Iv 'ccvQgvvotSy by which the Pharisees 
justified themselves before men: and, by the 
licentious abuse of it, was become little better 
than a dispensation for the sin of adultery, 
and an abomination to God. It was therefore 
high time it should be abolished, and the ori¬ 
ginal law restored to its primitive dignity and 
authority. 

And now, to confirm this doctrine, and to 
lea've the Pharisees without any colour to ob¬ 
ject against it, our Saviour goes on to illustrate 
it by a similar case founded on the conduCt of 
the Sadducees, who, not finding a future state 
of retribution in that which was properly, and 
striCtly, the law given by Moses, concluded 
there were no grounds for it in any part of the 
law or the prophets. 

For this purpose, a prosperous and luxurious 
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Sadducee is represented, as finding himself, 
after death, once more possessed of his life and 
faculties, but in a place of torment. He sees 
Lazarus, formerly a miserable object, well 
known to him upon earth, in a state of felicity, 
in company with Abraham the father of the 
faithful, and the friend of God; and conceiv¬ 
ing from thence some hopes of relief, he peti¬ 
tions Abraham, that Lazarus might be permit¬ 
ted to administer some refreshment to him, to 
alleviate the extremity of his misery. But 
Abraham said, son, remember that thou in thy 
life-time rcceivedst thy good things, and like-, 
vise Lazarus evil things, bat now he is com¬ 
forted and thou art tormented. Adding a cir¬ 
cumstance relative to the situation of the rich 
man and Lazarus, importing, that their several 
conditions were from thenceforward finally 
and irrevocably determined. 

Ta ay*s« zor, thy good things ; those things 
which only you esteemed good; zor, in 

truY life; in that life which only you believed. 
But in that life Lazarus received evil things. 
Therefore now* here' [«»(»»>«] he is comforted ; 
and [wv in opposition to h £«» <*«] thou art 
tormented. 

It is here to be remarked, that no stress is 
laid upon the moral demeanor cither of the 
rich man or Lazarus. Nor is the consolation 
or the torment set in the light of reward or 
punishment; but considered merely as balanc¬ 
ing the good and evil of their earthly conditi- 

* That vi, is the true reading, and not ■»?,, as in the comtrton 
text, fee Welllein’s various readings, and Bengclius’s Apparatus 
in loc. 
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ons respectively. But to go on with the para¬ 
ble. 

The condition of the rich man himself being 
thus comfortless.and desperate, his next con¬ 
cern is to save his five brethren (Sadducees as 
well as himself) from his melancholy fate; 
which he supposes might be happily effected, 
by sending Lazarus to testify unto them the 
reality of a future world, and what reception 
Lazarus and himself had severally met with in 
it. 

He proposes it to Abraham; and is answered, 
they have Moses and the prophets, let them 
hear them. 

And what might they learn from Moses and 
the prophets?—Thus much at least, that as 
God, the judge of all the earth, Avould certainly 
do right, it could not be that Lazarus, an in¬ 
nocent man, should end his days in the ex- 
tremest distress and misery as he had lived; 
while the rich man led and finished a life of 
ease, opulence, and the highest sensual gratifi¬ 
cations in peace and honour; and that this 
was the last that should be heard of them for 
ever. 

Now it happens that the prophet to whom 
Moses ascribes this principle, that the judge of 
all the earth will do 1 'ight, was Abraham him¬ 
self ; so that they had no occasion to go even 
below Moses’s own writings to seek it. And 
as the Sadducees certainly believed that God 
would do strict and impartial justice, at least in 
the present world, (notwithstanding the impi¬ 
ety of which some prejudiced writers have ac¬ 
cused them*) the consequence was obvious, 

* See Bayle’s Difl. article Sadducees. Grotius’s annotati¬ 
ons, upon Matth, xxLi. 23, To fuppofe tfc; Sodducee* to deny a 
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Vheti so remarkable an inequality was observ¬ 
ed, with respedt to the distribution of present 
good and evil, there must be a future life, 
where the righteousness of God would be fully 
justified. 

The rich man however, who well remem¬ 
bered how he himself had heard and under¬ 
stood Moses and the prophets, knew likewise 
how little his brethren would edify by them. 
But is certain, that if one went unto them 
from the dead, his testimony would take effect 
with them, and bring about the complex act 
of repentance, a better faith, as well as better 
manners. 

Abraham then answers for the last time, if 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they he persuaded though one rose from 
the dead. 

Why so? Because they would never believe 
any messenger whose commission, nor any 
message whose contents, they could not find 
in Moses and the prophets. 

The thing to be testified was a matter of fadi: 
and the messenger from the dead might, in or¬ 
dinary cases, be a credible witness. But this 
being a fact of the utmost religious import¬ 
ance, it would be absurd to suppose Moses and 
the prophets should have passed it by, without 
the least notice. The credibility of the mes¬ 
senger therefore, would depend upon his being 
able to verify his message bv the concurrent 
testimony of Moses and the prophets: and if 
that could be done to the satisfaction of the 
parties to be persuaded, Moses and the pro¬ 


divine providence with refpeft to rewards and punifhments in this 
world, is to fuppofc them not to believe a tittle of any part of the law 
of Mofcs. 
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pliets might work their repentance without the 
messenger.*, 

The result is, that this parable would be 
spoken with the utmost propriety to the Phari¬ 
sees, who being persuaded that, not only these 
premises in favour of a future retribution, but 
the conclusion too, were to be found in Moses 
and the prophets, would readily agree that the 
partial and prejudiced Sadducee was deservedly 
doomed to misery. 

But then this was precisely their own case 
in the other instance. A strict adherence to 
the law given by Moses, joined to the desire 
of indulging an irregular appetite, rendered 
the Pharisees totally blind to the original law 
of marriage, which was so much Older than 
Moses's dispensation; just as Moses’s silence on 
the subject of future retribution in his institute, 
added to their own propensity to make the 
most of the present life, indisposed the Sad- 

* Some of our modern pulpit orators, in applying.the doftrine of 
Abraham to the gofpei difpenfation, have employed their rhetoric to 
fhew how ineffectual the meffage of a ghoft (which they drefs out 
in various terrors for the purpofe) would be to an infidel, whom 
Chrift and his Apollles could not convince. The parable however 
exhibits no fuch cafe, nor countenances any fuch application. The 
man fent from the dead to the five brethren, it is plainly fuppofed, 
would have- loft his labour, becaufe and only becaufe, thofe brethren 
did believe what they were able to find in Mofes and the prophets. 
Had they paid no credit to Mofes and the prophets in any thing, 
(which is fuppofed to be the difpnfition of our modern infidels towards 
the chriftian feriptures) no good reafon can be given, why they 
fiiould not believe the teftimony of a credible perfon concerning a 
fa£t of which lie had been an eye-witnefs. The teftimony of a mere 
fpeftre indeed might juftly be called in queflion. But the text 
mentions no fuch being. The witnefi there is, a man railed frotq 
the dead. 

E e 
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dueees for the consideration of what Moses* 
avid the prophets had said concerning the 
righteousness of God, in times that "were prior 
to that institute, and long before it took place. 

“ It is certain, says the learned author of 
“ the I). L. we must judge of the drift and 
“ design of every rational discourse, from the 
“ character of those to whom it is addressed.” 
To this however must be added, the character 
of the speaker. Different men may argue and 
discourse in a very different manner with per¬ 
sons of the same character. Whether the 
learned writer in his explanation of this par¬ 
able has paid sufficient regard either to the 
character of the Pharisees, or to our Lord’s 
manner of arguing with them, in making the 
rich man the representative of a Pharisee, must 
now be left to the reader to determine. 

lie it understood, however, that the parable, 
in the view we have taken of it, sends the Sad- 
ducees to Moses and the prophets for the proof 
of a future state of retribution, no otherwise 
than as it might be inferred from the righte¬ 
ousness of God; a point earnestly and repeat¬ 
edly inculcated by Moses and all the prophets. 
This dodtrine, it is supposed in the parable, 
compared with the appearances of things in 
this present life, and particularly in this last 
period of the Mosaic dispensation, might have 
convinced the Sadducees that some fartherac- 
count would be taken hereafter. But for the 
full exemplification of the righteousness of 
God, in a state of rewards and punishments, 
they were referred to him of whom Moses in 
the law, and the prophets, had spoken. 

But in this respect the Pharisees were no 
wiser or more believipg than the Sadducees 
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themselves. And hence we perceive why they 
Would be no more disposed to listen to Lazarus 
of Bethany, than the Sadducees would be per¬ 
suaded by his namesake. Our Saviour indeed 
himself, and in his own person, says the very 
same thing to the Pharisees, in plain terms, 
that Abraham intimates to the Sadducee in the 
parable. 

Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed 
me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not 
his writings, how will ye believe my words ? # 

Now had Lazarus of Bethany been raised 
from the dead by Jesus to call the Pharisees to 
repentance," he must have spoken to them the 
words of Jesus; namely, that they could no 
longer depend upon the law of Moses for their 
final justification; that all judgment was now 
committed to the Son by the Father ; and that 
consequently to have eternal life, they must 
come unto Jesus. 

But the Pharisees thought they had eternal 
life already in the writings of Moses, without 
any reference to Jesus; and while they so 
thought, neither the words nor the miracles of 
Jesus would make any impression upon them; 
because they did not see the connexion be¬ 
tween Moses and Jesus. But had it been pos 
sible to have convinced them that Moses wrote 
of Jesus, the miracle might have been spared; 
they would have believed the words of Jesus. 
without it. 

* The Pharifees out of ail doubt believed Mofes, but did not 
believe that Mofes had written of Jefus. With refpeft to this cir- 
eumftance, they did not hear Mofes, as it is exprefled- in the parable* 
So the Sadducees believed Mofes and the patriarchal prophets ijr'' 
other things, but on the fubjefi of a future ftate of retribution, as & 
was to be inferred from the righteoufiieis of God, they would Aft 
hear them, and fo far, but no farther, did not believe them* 

E e a 
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A DEFENCE Of the REMARKS OH Dl’. Wai'buF- 
ton's account of the sentiments of the early 
Jews concerning the soul, §c. against th» 
objections of Caleb Fleming. 

Mli. Flemi ng having condescended to take 
notice of the above mentioned pamphlet, in 
his Survey of the search after souls, it would 
he very impolite notto return the compliment. 
We announce then, to the world in our turn, 
the candour -,un\ abilities of this zealous defender 
of tlic conscious scheme , which perchance have 
hitherto laid in some obscurity. 

There is indeed no hope that controversy 
should either be fairly carried on, or brought 
to any conclusion in due time, when one has 
to do with a man who sets up for a disputant 
without understanding the subject in debate. 
There is no end of a caviller who knows not 
when he is confuted. Had Mr. Fleming un¬ 
derstood how to make a proper use of the just 
and seasonable rebuke he received from Mr. 
Peckard, the public had heard no more of him 
as an author. But he would write on, till even 
the Monthly Reviewers (who had said as much 
for his Survey as charity and compassion for a 
weak brother could reasonably demand) finding 
he still persisted to expose himself, threw him 
aside in a pet, and did but just save appearan¬ 
ces of consistency, by treating the controversy 
itself directly, and Mr. Fleming's defence, only 
by implication, with an air of indifference. 

^ They, were in the right. Considering Mr. 
Fleming as a weak man, whose self conceit they 
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had over-fed by their indulgenceof his survey, 
they took the proper method of reducing him 
by a little seasonable negleft. No man deserves 
to be maltreated for a mere defect in his intel¬ 
lects : and that, for ought these gentlemen 
knew, might be all the matter with this meek- 
spirited Surveyor. His want of honesty they 
seem not to have suspected, and if they had, 
it is probable they would have remitted him for 
his corre&ion to the parties aggrieved, who in¬ 
deed, in cases of this nature, best know their 
own sufferings. 

The case between the Remarkcr and Mr. Fle¬ 
ming is this. 

The learned author of the I). L. having ci¬ 
ted Eccles. ix. 5. The dcadhnoxo not any iking, 
neither have they any more a reward, for the 
memory of them is forgotten, by way of pro¬ 
ving that the early Jews had no interesting 
speculations on the soul's state of survivorship, 
the remarker says, p. 11. 12,— 

“ If this reflection (of Solomon) is supposed 
44 to relate to the soul at all, it plainly gives it 
44 up as absolutely lost to all the intents and 
“ purposes of adtion and thought. Since then 
44 the same consequences will follow frpm the 
“no interesting speculations of the antient 
44 Jews, concerning the state of the soul after 
“ death, as would follow from their belief that 
“ the soul did not survive the body ; andsince 
4 4 the Doctor has brought an authority front 
44 scripture, to prove these no interesting spe¬ 
culations, which, IF IT IS AT ALL TO 
44 the purpose, represents the dead person, 

44 soul as well as body, to be in a, state of 
44 utter insensibility, I would desire to know 
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* c wherein consists the profligacy of ascribing 
“ to the Doctor an opinion, which differs not 
f< from that he professes to hold, save only in 
a circumstance that amounts to just no- 
“ thing.” 

The reader sees that the remarker gives no 
sense of-his own to this text. His argument 
is this and this only. If this text relates to the 
soul, Solomon cannot be supposed to have be¬ 
lieved the survivorship of the soul. If it does 
not relate to the soul, it is nothing to Dr, 
W’s purpose. 

At the distance of sixteen pages from this 
passage, when the remarker was got out of 
sight, and out of all concern with this text, 
there is the following remark, p. 29. 30. 

“ A ftiture state, as taught by what men 
“ call natural religion, supposes the soul to be 
susceptible of happiuess and misery, and 
“ consequently of reward and punishment, 
“ without the participation of the body. And 
“ of this future-state, the doCtrine of the sepa- 
“ rate existence of the soul, is indeed the basis, 
“or the preparatory dodirine, But a future 
“ state, as taught by Christian revelation, is a 
“ future state into which the entrance is by 
“ the door of a resurrection of the body ; a fu» 
“ ture state in which men are placed by'an im- 
“ mediate aCt of the power and will of God ma- 
“ nifested in a particular dispensation ; a fu- 
“ ture state which stands, as to the mode of it, 
“ independent of any principles of natural re- 
“ ligion; and which may heaccomplished whe* 
“ ther the soul survive the natural death of the 
tf body or not, 
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The reader is requested to observe that the 
independency of the Christian future state on 
any principles of natural religion, as to its mode, 
[meaning a resurrection of the body] and the 
possibility of its being accomplished, whether 
the soul survive the natural death of the body 
or not, are, in this passage, put singly and 
solely on the power and will of God, manifested 
in a particular dispensation. Not the least 
mention of, or reference to, the text in Eccle¬ 
siastes whatsoever. 

Once more ; at page 31, of the Remarks, &c. 
is a citation from a letter of l)r. Warburton, 
to the late Dr. Middleton, importing that 
“ the future state of revelation stands immedi- 
“ ately on its being a restoration to a lost di¬ 
sheritance, purchased by a redeemer.” - 

Whether this notion of the future state of re¬ 
velation is true or not, the Remarker does not 
concern himself in the least. His business 
there is only to observe, that if Moses believed 
the future state of revelation, as it is here re¬ 
presented, he could not believe a future state 
founded on the natural immortality of the soul. 
“For what, says he, is this lost inheritance 
“ but life and immortality ? And what occa- 
“ sion to be restored to that by purchase, which* 
“ mankind already have by nature ?” 

Let now the equitable reader judge whether 
the man whopehned the following paragraph 
was fitter for a mansion of confinement, or one 
of correction. 

Survey of the Search,&c. chap. vii. sect. l. 

p. 181. 

• “ In support of the other opinion, Ecc/es, 
l( \x. 5. is produced by another advocate 
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soul-sleeping. [ Remarks on Dr. Warburton’s 
“ account, fyc. p. 11. 12.] The dead know not 
“ any thing, neither have they any more a re- 
<e ward, for the memory of them is forgotten. 
“ Hence a future state, as toits mode, is inde- 
“ pendent on any principles of natural religion; 
“and which may he accomplished whether the 
“ soul survive the natural death of the body or 
“ not. Sothatit is a restoration to alostinheri- 
“ tance purchased by a redeemer, p. 30. 31. 

Here, besides the roguery of connecting 
these distant and unrelated passages of the 
remarks, with his hence and his so that, as 
immediately belonging to one another ; the 
reader will observe that there is not one word 
of the Christian future state, or the future state 
of revelation, to'which the mode of a resurrec¬ 
tion, in the Remarks, hath respeCt. Not one 
syllable of the power and will of God manifest-, 
ed in a particular dispensation, upon which, 
and which only, the accomplishment in ques¬ 
tion is made to depend. To such a variety of 
falsification was this candid writer reduced be¬ 
fore he could get his own nonsense fixed upon 
the remarker. After which he goes on thus. 

“ This is surely to discard any natural prin¬ 
ts ciples or capacities, by conclusions which 
“ are far beyond the compass of all possible con¬ 
ception.” 

Whose fault is that ? The Surveyor himself 
had the making of the premises as well as of 
the conclusion ; and if he managed so as to set 
himself fast in his own cobweb, the more sim¬ 
pleton he. 

4 1 A future state, says he, in the utmost amaze* 
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“ ment, accomplished, whether the soul doe? 
“ or does not survive the death ofthc body.” 

Yes, what does the man stare at ? Will he un¬ 
dertake to prove that the soul survives the body 
by virtue of any natural principle of immorta¬ 
lity ? No, he disowns the doctrine. Will he 
then prove, that, supposing the soul not to 
survive the body, God cannot restore it? No, 
he attempts not to prove anything. lie only 
takes upon him to conceive ; how wisely we 
shall see presently. It is really hard upon the 
surveyor, that after he has been at the pains to 
make a case for llis opponents, which is be¬ 
yond the possibility of bis own conception, 
lie should not be able to puzzle other people 
Avith it. 

“ And that because of a restoration to a lost 
“ inheritance !” No, Sir, because of the will 
and power of God manifested in a particular 
dispensation. The other because is your own, 
•and may serve, if you have any sense and pro¬ 
bity left, to shew you the impertinence of what 
follows, viz. “ A restoration of what? Of a 
“ soul not surviving the death of the body.” 
Where thq question is put in the terms of Dr. 
W. and the answfer given in those of the Re¬ 
marker. So far, however, as these two points 
are related to each other, Mr, Peckard ha/s 
given him the true answer, and in his hands we 
leave it. 

“ But why, says the Surveyor, may we not 
“ rather conceive of the soul as possessing 
“ principles of life and immortality from its 
“ sincere piety and extensive virtue ?” 

That is to say, why may we not conceive 
moral habits and natural principles to be the 
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very same things ? Why may we not con¬ 
ceive the horse to possess his pack-saddle, for 
the same ends and uses, and by the same title, 
that the camel possesses its bunch ? What is 
there that a fanatical riveiir may not conceive? 

“ Is it imagined, says he, the text in Eccle- 
“ siastes produced, will determine in the pre- 
“ sent debate?” 

So it seems the Surveyor had the assurance 
to imagine for the Remarker, But by his ques¬ 
tion, one would hope, his conscience was now 
reminding him of the ninth commandment. 

And pray. Sir, what is the present debate ? 
As you have stated it yourself in what goes 
before, it appears to be, whether.a future state 
does or does not depend on any principles of 
natural religion; and whether it may not be 
accomplished, even though the soul should 
not survive the natural death of the body? 
And, weak as you are, you cannot be so igno¬ 
rant a man as not to know that the citation* 


you bring from p, 30, 31, of the remarks on 
Pr. W’s account, &c. curtailed and mangled 
as they stand in your own Survey, could not 
possibly furnish you with any subject of de¬ 
bate but on these questions; If you did not 


tinderstand these points as the Remarker had 
stated them, you should, as an honest man, 
Rave confessed your ignorance, If, after you 
had stated them your own way, you still found 
them above your hand, you sliould, as a pru¬ 
dent man, have left them unnoticed, But to 
represent the Remarker as building those pro,- 
positions on a text in Ecclesiastes, only be¬ 
cause he happened to cite that text on another 
beckon; must for ever ruin all your pretensi* 
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ons to probity and candour, unless you chuse to 
redeem them at the expence of your whole 
stock of common sense. 

But once more, what is the present debate? 
Why, quite metamorphosed in an instant. It 
no longer relates to the mqdes, dependencies, 
or accomplishment of a future state in general, 
or of the Christian future state in particular, 
but only to the future expeftations of the 
Jews; a matter with which the Remarker has 
nothing in the world to do, and for the dis¬ 
cussion of which he most willingly turns over 
the Surveyor to the appointed examiner of a 
certain dirty heap, where the said Surveyor 
may hope to make some figure among much 
more considerable men. 

However, as the Surveyor seems to have de¬ 
dicated this whole paragraph to the service of 
the Remarker on Dr. W’s account, &c. let us 
try to edify by his exposition of Eccles. ix. 5, 
“I should be of opinion, says the Surveyor, 

(l it is nothing at all to'the purpose. For the 
‘ * context will shew that the dead not knowing, 

* ‘ only has reference to the utter or total dis- 
“ abilities and disappointment of theworlding, 
“ for farther attention, whose schemes are all 
“ thus rendered abortive and fruitless.” 

One cannot but wish it were possible to 
make either grammar, or sense without gram-? 
mar, of this profound period, if it was only 
for Solomon’s sake, w'ho, it seems, is to stand 
good for the meaning of it. Often have we 
met with commentators upon Solomon. But 
here Solomon himself turns, commentator on 
the Survey. “Id est, whose love and hatred 
ft md envy are now perished, neither has he 
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any more a portion for ever in any thins: un- 
il der the'sun, v. 6.” 

The misfortune is that Solomon, in his new 
capacity, is made to contradict himself. For 
what he predicates, as a commentator, of the 
worldling only, as a preacher, he most clearly 
and expressly affirms of the dead in general. 
Verse 4. To him that is joined to all living 
there is hope. Are none but worldlings joined 
to all li ving ? To him therefore, who is not 

joined to all living, there is no hope.- Fora 

living dog is better than a dead lion. Ilow so? 
Is it because the lion is, and the dog is not to¬ 
tally deprived of its vital powers and capaci¬ 
ties ? Or because the schemes of the lion, as a 
Vorldling, are all thus rendered abortive and 
Fruitless ? Verse .5. For the living know 
(something, they know at least] that they shall 
die. But the dead know not any thing; two 
words which Mil Surveyor hath thought pro¬ 
per to leave behind him. 

The plain case is this. Solomon in the 5th 
Verse affirms that the understandings, in the 
6th, that the passions and affections of all the 
dead, are utterly extinguished. Of those who 
had been, in their life-time, the most excellent 
of mankind, (compared to the lion) to whom 
the meanest among the living (compared to 
the dog) are in these respeCts preferred. 

Hold, says the Surveyor, this only has refer¬ 
ence to the schemes of the worldling, whose 
reward and portion are under the sun. The 
foil sequence of which interpretation is, that 
to those who are dead and have not been world¬ 
lings, there is hope, a reward, a portion.—r— 
Whyre? Why under the sun, for of any hope. 
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reward, or portion elsewhere, there is not the 
least mention. 

“ So that the conjecture can have no sup- 
“ port, says the Surveyor, when it would have 
“ us think the Jews were void of future ex- 
“ pe&ations.” 

When the conjecture would have us think ! 
—He means, I suppose, that they who think 
the Jews -were void of future expectations, can 
have no support from this text. If any one 
has cited this text for that purpose, it wars not 
he who wrote the remarks on Ur. Warburton’s 
account, &c. But I W'ill tell the Surveyor 
what this text will support. It will support, 
as far as it goes, the conjecture that the Jews 
knev r nothing of a separate existence of the 
soul after the death of the body, or of any im¬ 
mediate restoration of the dead to life and con-' 
sciousness,, by the way of an undressing scheme. 

But let us see how he w'ould prove that the 
Je ws were not void of future expectations. 

“ What man could ever love God with all 
“ his heart and mind and soul and strength 
‘‘ (which was a first principle in the Mosaic 
“ system) and yet be void of the desire and 
“ expectation of immortality? I presume it 
“ is absolutely impossible.” 

Thus it is that fanaticism, whether in reli¬ 
gion or philosophy, is for ever presuming and 
forming hypotheses against matter offaCt. In 
the writing of Hezekiah King of Judah, when 
he had been sick, and was recovered of his sick¬ 
ness, are the most manifest tokens (if words 
can make any thing manifest) that the writer 
had no future expectations. Yet he was one 
tgsho had walked before the lord in truth , and 
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With a perfect heart, and had done that which 
Was good in his sight , Which are the surest 
evidences that he had loved god with all his 
heart, &c. The writers however who oppose 
'the main proposition in the D. L. always find 
some means of evading the force of this tes¬ 
timony, by putting different constru6iions on 
these passages, according to their several ta¬ 
lents and apprehensions. 

My business is only with the Surveyor, who, 
to be consistent with himself, must have his 
way of escaping from this inconvenient repre¬ 
sentation, and of proving, that Hezekiah had 
the desire and expectation of immortality. 

Very well. Hezekiah is summoned to take 
possession of this immortality. He desires to 
be excused. He pleads for a longer life upon 
earth. He even alleges his love of God as a 
reason why he should be indulged in his re¬ 
quest. He weeps sore at the thoughts of being 
parted from his earthly connections, and be¬ 
haves upon this occasion in all respeCls like a 
man, who, whatever his expectations might 
be, was void of all desire of immortality in an¬ 
other world, as long as it was possible to pre¬ 
serve his life in this. That Hezekiah was what 
he pretended to be, a lover of God, stronger 
proof cannot be given, than that God heard 
his prayer, and added to his life fifteen years. 

Does not this presuming Surveyor now per¬ 
ceive that he has imposed upon himself, and 
Would impose upon his readers the idea of im¬ 
mortality in a future state as the objeCt of the 
good man’s natural desires, and expectations, 
instead of the preservation of life, simply taken? 
Poes he not see that the question, whether the. 
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Jews were void of future' expectations, is & 
question of faCl? If it can be proved that 
God thought fit to give a law to the Jews, and 
to inforce obedience to that law by temporal 
promises and threatnings only, while those of 
a future state were purposely concealed from 
them, to what will his idle presumption (that 
no man could love God under such a law) 
amount, but to this, that he the said Surveyor 
knows the various complexities of sentiment, 
affection, and disposition, incident to the hu¬ 
man mind in all possible circumstances, better 
than God himself? A postulatum indeed quite 
necessary for all the fabricators of moral meet- 
nesses I have ever yet seen. But if Mr. Flem¬ 
ing desired to have credit for so large a fund 
of penetration, he should not have published 
his Survey. For the rest, if he hath a mind to 
overset the florid scheme of the D. L. he must 
try his strength upon the matter of faCt. 

“lam not conscious, says the Surveyor, of 
“ having misrepresented any of the reasonings, 
“ or of having omitted any of the fundamental 
“ principles which I have met withal in a sur-» 
“ vey of those inquiries within mentioned.” 
Introduction, p. iv. 

A man may' have, it seems, a book before 
him, write out particular passages, refer to par¬ 
ticular pages, and still be unconscious whether 
he Inis followed his copy or not!—Perhaps he 
means he feels no compunction for misdeeds 
of this kind. Either way he is a proper ob¬ 
ject of reprehension, which indeed he Reserves 
in a much severer degree, for his usage of the, 
very book which set him up for a Surveyor. 

I mean that collection of traCis which he de- 
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iCribes sometimes as consisting of two,*" some¬ 
times of three f volumes, to which he hath 
given the fictitious titleof A Search after souls, 
which he, with the most unfeeling assurance, 
ascribes to Dr. Coward, and finally affirms 
to have been published in the year 1706 ; in all 
whichthere is not one word of truth. For, 

1. Dr, Coward never wrote any book whose 
title was— A Search after souls. 

2. There never was any book with that title 
either in two or in three volumes. 

3. The Search after souls in two parts, makes 
but two tracts of fourteen which'are general¬ 
ly bound together in two volumes, quarto. 

4. Of any of these trails there never was 
more than one impression. They were printed 
at different times. The first, which is called 
Observations upon a Sermon, i^c. viz. Dr. 
Bentley's second sermon at Boyle's lecture, was 
printed and published in the year 1694 ; the 
rest as occasion was given, by the several pie¬ 
ces to which they reply, and all of them befoie 
the death of the author, which happened Oc- 

•tober 18, 1703. 

3. That, this author was not Dr. CoAvard, 
appears from several passages in the said trails, 
all of them disclaiming all concern Avith the 
Second thoughts, &;c. or with Dr. Coward the 
author of that book ; and from a passage in the 
Observations on Dr. Nicholls's Conference with 
a Theist, it is evident that the author of those 
Observations had then never seen Dr. Cowardly 


* Survey, 94. t }aud. xiii. 
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Second Thoughts. So accurate and diligent 
is this sagacious surveyor, in his endeavours 
to gratify the curious. 

6. The author of these tracts wasllenry Lay- 
ton, Esq, whose, father Francis Layton, Esq* 
was some time master of the Jewel house to 
King Charles I. The copy I use belonged to 
a very learned Clergyman deceased, who was 
nephew to Mr. Henry Layton, and who hath 
added on the blank leaves and margins, seve¬ 
ral manuscript notes, relating to the author 
and his antagonist. The first vohime has no 
title page the second has one, viz. “ Argu- 
“ ments and replies in a dispute concerning 
“the nature of the human soul, viz. whether 
“ the same be immaterial separately subsist- 
“ ing, and intelligent; or be material, unin- 
“ telligent, and extinguishable at the death of 
“ the person. London, printed in the year 1703.” 

It is true, some of these tracts, particularly 
the last in answer to Dr. Sherlock, must have 
been printed after the above mentioned date. 
The rest probably were most of them printed 
sooner, andthedateof the title-page ascertained 
from the greater number. However, as it is 
certainly known, that all these tracts were print¬ 
ed in the author’s life time, it is plain the Sur¬ 
veyor Is under some delusion with respect to the 
date he gives, p. 94, of his Survey. 

For the rest, the gentleman to whom the 
above-mentioned copy now belongs, has in 
his hands the original manuscripts of some of 
these very tra6ts, and several others both on the 
same and other subje&s written by the late Mr. 

Ff 
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Henry Layton. And he gives me authority 
to say that he proposes, assoonashis avocations 
•will allow, to oblige the public with a parti¬ 
cular account of this extraordinary person and 
his writings ; when Mr. Layton will be fully 
vindicated from the cavils and misrepresenta¬ 
tions of this self conceited Surveyor, 



A 


SECOND POSTSCRIPT. 

✓ 


Occasioned by Mr. Fleming’s late Advertise¬ 
ment concerning a Misnomen in his Survey. 

HEN I first met with this Misnome N 
in the news-paper, I took it for a Misnome R 
of the printer ; but finding it repeated both in 
the title and text of the Advertisement, it 
seems to be intended for a present*to the DiCti- 
onary-makers, whose collections may likewise 
be enriched by an Addend A , contributed by 
the same learned hand- 

Various are the apologies offered by the Sur¬ 
veyor, for his mistaking the author and title 
of the books he pretends to answer. “ It 
“ is said, after above half a century, that the 
“ volumes he hath cited as written by Dr. 
“ Coward, -were the work of Henry.Layton, 
“ Esq.—He was imposed upon by a spurious 
“ title-page.-—He did not examine the second 
“ volume (which by the way, would have set 
“ him right) with any care,” &c. 

. Why would he then, inveloped in all these 
clouds of ignorance, pretend, with so much 
parade, to gratify the curious, in a matter where 
his leading intention ought to have been accu¬ 
rate information ? 

I had said, “ There never was any book 
V with that title, viz. A search after souls , 
either in two volumes or in three.” I had 

Vf a 
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said likewise, that “ A search after souls, in 
“ two parts, makes but two tracts of fourteen, 
* ‘ which are generally bound together in two 
“ volumes quarto.” 

“ These, says the Surveyor, like two duelists* 
“ point at the heart of each other.” 

I wish the stupidity of this remark (which 
imports that, in our Surveyor’s ideas, two are 
equal to fourteen) may be its worst fault. There 
is, methinks, something in this savage allusi¬ 
on, that seems to indicate what sort of duelist 
this man would be, if kind fortune had not 
shortened his horns. 

My complaint is, not that the Surveyor hath 
simply- mistaken me, or barely made a citation 
from my pamphlet; but that he hath first wil¬ 
fully misrepresented me by an unfair and dis¬ 
honest citation, and then insulted me, for draw¬ 
ing nonsensical conclusions, which are his own 
manufacture. If these wereumocentmistakes, 
his most indulgent friends must allow, that he 
is wholly unqualified to meddle in the contro¬ 
versy. 

As to the text itself, Eccles. ix. 5. He is a 
little too late, for his own justification, in dis¬ 
covering the sense I give it, except he could 
shew that I had, grafted upon that sense, the 
inferences he ascribes to me. 

He makes no doubt “ but Hezekiali would 

have gone to Martyrdom, on any great and 
‘'proper occasion, and have been able and 
“ ready to shew the superiority of the desire of 
“ immortality to that of the preservation o‘f 
“ the animal life.” - 

Whence we learn, that to be called by an 
express message from God to leave this mortal 
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life, is no great or proper occasion of shewing 
the superiority of the desire of immortality, 
to that of the preservation of the animal life. 

“ Witness, says he, the martyrs for Truth.” 
That is to say, witness the men who spake and 
aCted just contrary to Hezekiah. 

“ But this fondness for the present life in 
“ Hezekiah, was but the instinctive animal im- 
“ pression, under which the best of men, who 
“supremely desire immortality, in a future 
“ state are wisely put.” The old refuge of aH 
visionaries, to play hypothesis against matter 
of fatt. Hezekiah most evidently did not su* 
premely desire immortality. His instinctive 
animal impressions (to use the Surveyor’s con¬ 
ceited phrase) were plainly supreme on this oc- 
casion; which is but little to Hezekiah’s ho- 
nour, if he had any knowledge of immortality 
in a future state. Since, where immortality 
is plainly revealed, (as in the Gospel) the com¬ 
mand is to subdue and mortify this instinctive 
animal impression. But if you believe the 
Surveyor, Hezekiah was wisely put under two 
supreme and. contradictory desires and impres¬ 
sions at the same instant. Have I not reason 
to be supremely>chagrined, that so able an head 
should conceive my reasonings about Heze¬ 
kiah to be fanciful and groundless ? 

Concerning the sentiments of the early Jews 
about a future state in general, the Reviewer 
hath no difference with Dr. W. the present 
Bishop of Gloucester ; nor did he ever pro¬ 
mise a whit better representation of those sen¬ 
timents, than is given by that learned writer. 
Let the Surveyor go and learn the subject of 
that controversy, before he pretends to make 
his ignorant and invidious remarks upon it. 
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“ Solomon, says the Surveyor, could declare, 
“ that in the way of righteousness is life, and 
“ in the path-way thereof no death” And so 
could Solomon’s lawgiver declare too, “ The 
“ man that doeth them shall live in them. And, 
“ It shall be our righteousness if we observe to 
“ do all these commandments But then saith 
James, he that offendcth in one point, is guilty 
of all. And that guilt, according to the law, 
bringcth forth death- What now becomes of 
of Solomon’s life, unless he redeems it by a 
legal atonement ? And where is the man that 
could pretend to life upon the strict condition 
of the law ? These are circumstances of which 
our Surveyor seems not to have the remotest 
conception. And yet how easily might he 
have informed himself of the true state of the 
case, by consulting the apostle Paul ? “If 
“ there had been a law , which could have given 
“ life (Jwa/tws ««>!£«*, able to quicken or make 
“ alive the dead) verily righteousness would 
“ have been by the law.” But the Scripture 
hath shut up all [things] under sin ; i. e. hath 
left no way open to this £»o iroinfi!, but by the seed 
to whom the. promise was made. Solomon’s 
way of righteousness, therefore, would never 
have led him to immortality, unless Paul was 
mistaken. The Surveyor had so base luck with 
this same Solomon once before, that he was 
much to blame to meddle with him again. 

Instead of affecting to say (what indeed I 
never said) that the Surveyor hath no idea/s, I 
would rather aff’cCt to say that he hath too many, 
unless they were of a better sort, or were not 
jumbled together in a mere chaos. But that 
he does not understand the subject he writes 
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’about, I not only affect to say, but to proye 
from this very Advertisement, in which he a£* 
feds to oppose what they, whom he calls ma¬ 
terialists, (without reviling them, to be sure) 
never held ; namely, that the resurre6tion-body 
will not be of a spiritual nature. 

Andyet, when he hath the whole field to him¬ 
self, he makes such miserable work with his ab¬ 
surd comments upon the Apostle Paul, that 
one cannot but wish he had kept himself to his 
original subject of mechanism, instead of set¬ 
ting up for a teacher in a science of which he 
hath yet the lowest elements to learn. 

But let us see what he brings forth, in the 
province where he is likely to meet with more 
opposition. 

His position is, “Thatgood men, in all ages 
* c of the world, have had a spiritual body given 
“ them, antecedent to these ministrations of 
“ the Saviour.” 

To prove this, he quotes, and tacks together, 
according to custom, three detached verses of 
the 5th chapter of St. John’s Gospel; leaving 
out the intermediate passages, which absolutely 
confutes what he attempts to build on the mu¬ 
tilated citation. 

John v. 1 . 9 , 20, 21, “ The son (of man, adds 
“ the Surveyor, too keep his hand in at falsi- 
“ fication) the Son, saithour Lord, can do no- 
“ thing of himself, but what he seeth the Fa- 
“ ther do; forwhattliings soever hedoeth these 
“ also doeth the Son likewise. For the Father 
“ loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things 
<J that himself doeth; and he will shew him 
“ greater works than these, that ye may 
/‘marvel. Fob as the Father raiseth up the 
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** dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son 
* quickeneth whom he will.” 

The 20th verse, which is here distinguished 
In italics and capitals, is left out, as manifestly 
subversive of the Surveyor 2 ® whole system. 

“ The Father will shew the Son greater 

“works than these.”--Greater works than 

which?——Greater works than these he shew¬ 
eth him hitherto. And consequently greater 
works than he [the Father] hitherto doeth. 
For the Father sheweth the .Son all things 
that himself doeth.—What works then are 
they which are greater than the Father hitherto 
doeth or sheweth the Son; but which he will 
shew him?—Plainly, raising and quickening 
the dead.—The consequence is inevitable.— 
Thq Father had not raised and quickened the 
dead, in all ages, of the world. 

But admit the Father had done and shewn 
the Son these greater works, antecedently to 
the Son’s ministration; once more, what works 
are they ?—Not the works of giving spiritual 
bodies to all good men; but the works of rai¬ 
sing and quickening the dead. And as these 
me works at which the Jews would marvel, 
when they should be wrought by the Son, they 
must have been works which,. when wrought 
by the Father, had fallen within the notice of 
mankind. This circumstance limits them to 
the few instances of resuscitation, recorded in 
the old testament; which are not only too few 
for the Surveyor’s system, but, what is worse, 
did not reach to immortality. 

Again, v. 25, 2 6 , “ Verily , verily , I say unto 
“ you , the'hour is coming and now is, when the 
** dead shall hear ike voice of the Son of God ; 
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u and they that hear • «A«// /we. For as the 
“ Father hath life in himself, so hath he given 
“ to the Son to have life in himself.” 

The Surveyor hath here again dropped the un¬ 
favourable verse, which would have shewn, 
that the giving spiritual bodies to good men, 
immediately upon their decease, had not been 
the constant and stated operation of Almighty 
power from the beginning of the world. That 
the Father hath life in himself is clear, from 
his giving life and breath, and alt things, to 
the whole creation. But what argument can 
be raised from hence, that lie hath given im¬ 
mortality to all good men from the beginning 
of the world? And, if that is the case, who 
are the dead that shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and, in consequence of hearing, 
shall live? The wicked only, says the Sur¬ 
veyor, with great composure; in contradiction 
to, and in defiance of, the three verses imme¬ 
diately following. 

Let us try to shame him by an instance in 

{ mint. David was a man after God’s own 
leart, and is proposed as an example to all his 
successors. We may be certain then, that 
whatever is become of David, he is not reck¬ 
oned among the wicked. But, says the Apos¬ 
tle Peter, David is both dead and buried, and 
his sepulchre is with us unto this day; neither 
is David ascended into the heavens. —David, 
says St. Paul, after he had served his own ge¬ 
neration by the will of God, fell on sleep, and 
was laid unto his fathers, and saw corruption. 
It is plain, Peter thought that all the remains 
of David were yet in the sepulchre, and that 
no part of DaVid was yet ascended into the 
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neavens: and Paul is positive that David saw 
corruption. All which assertions, and what 
is built upon them by these Apostles, are mere 
fanciful and groundless reasonings, if, accord¬ 
ing to the Surveyor, David had a spiritual 
body given him immediately upon his depar¬ 
ture out of this mortal life. And if David had 
not such a spiritual body given him upon his 
demise, I should be glad to know who had. 

For the rest, the compliment paid him in the 
Remarks, which is, that he had stumbled upon 
some right principles, is heartily at the Sur¬ 
veyor’s service; and when he does so again 
(which is not impossible, considering his itch 
to be flouncing every way in the dark) I shall 
not be backward to repeat it. 

“ But the same pen under the Reviewer hath 
“ abundantly reviled him.” 

Which puts one in mind of Jonathan Wild’s 
defence at the Old Bailey, where he pleaded 
that he ought not to be hanged for being a 
thief himself, because he had once been a tliief- 
catcher. 

It becomes the Surveyor, no doubt, to com¬ 
plain of being reviled, who, with so little know¬ 
ledge of his subject, and so slender talents for 
investigating any truths that lie below the 
surface of a school-boy’s literature, presumes 
to insult so many men of superior abilities with 
the most malicious petulance; particularly the 
worthy master of Peter-house, against whom 
(after the grossest blundering and misrepresen¬ 
tation) his stupid sneers are dire&ed with a sin¬ 
gular malignity. And for what? Because, 
fbrsoo'fh, Dr. Law hath represented eternal life, 
as au additional privilege conferred on man 
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by God, through the gospel; or, in other 
words, as the purchase of our Saviour and Re¬ 
deemer Christ. And hath this penetrating 
Surveyor brought any thing to overthrow this 
important doCtrine? That will be seea in its 
place. In the mean time, the following pas¬ 
sage is recommended to the Surveyor’s serious 
meditation. 

“ I appeal to every impartial man that reads 
“ the scripture fairly in any translation, whe- 
“ tlier it were possible for writers to make use 
“ of Avoids and phrases more proper to convey 
“ this sentiment, that the death of Christ was 
“ propitiatory, and the procuring cause of the 
“ remission of sin (and consequently of eter- 
“ nal life) to every believer,—than what they 
“ have done in the new testament.” 

These are the Avoids of a shreAvd and sensible 
deist in a late printed letter, addressed to the 
Rev. Mr. R— —n, an eminent dissenting mi¬ 
nister in Norwich, which, 1 think, it concerns 

our Surveyor as much as Mr. 13-n (and 

both of them in a very high degree) to answer 
in a manner satisfactory to all serious Christi¬ 
ans. And then it Avill probably be seen, “ whose 
“ notions they are, that furnish the unbeliever 
“ with a full half, atleast, of his effective wea- 
“ pons against Christianity,” # by representing 
it as rising no higher, either in its design or 
effeCts, than a fanciful religion of nature. 

As I have a little room to spare, I am tempted 
to employ it in observing, that the compilers 
of the Monthly Revieiv for September last, 
having said a few civil things of the foregoing 


* See Fleming's Survey, p, icjg, 
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Review, &c. close their character of 1 it thus; 
“ In regard, however, to the sentiments of the 
“ early Jews concerning the soul, &c. nothing 
** is advanced in this Review, that can throw 
“ any new light upon the subject.”—Had these 
critics thought the pamphlet worth a little 
more of their attention, they might have per¬ 
ceived that the author, instead of pretending 
to throw new light upon the sent iments of the 
early Jews, concerning the soul, had expressed 
his opinion with some freedom, and, as he 
thinks, not without some proof, that the early 
Jews had no sentiments or conceptions at ail 
-Concerning the soul, considered as a principle 
of life and consciousness distinct from and in¬ 
dependent of the body. To throw new light 
upon the subject, is the province of those whom 
he opposes; particularly as the old light that 
has been thrown upon it, seems now to be re¬ 
duced to its last glimmerings; and the cruse 
from which it has been supplied from time to 
time, draiued to the very dregs. 
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